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By 

Charles  Scott  Areni 
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Chairman:  Richard  J.  Lutz 
Major  Department:  Marketing 

This  dissertation  borrows  from  Petty  & Cacioppo’s  (1986)  Elaboration 
Likelihood  Model  of  persuasion  (ELM),  and  Areni  & Lutz’  (1988)  extension  of  the 
ELM,  to  advance  the  idea  that  the  persuasive  impact  comparative  advertising 
whereby  an  unfamiliar  brand  is  compared  to  the  market  leading  brand  depends  on 
the  audience’s  level  of  elaboration  or  thought.  According  to  the  proposed  model,  at 
low  levels  of  elaboration  comparative  advertising  for  an  unfamiliar  brand  operates 
via  a perceived  similarity  heuristic  in  which  the  audience  perceives  the  sponsoring  and 
competitive  brands  to  be  similar  on  the  basis  of  their  association  in  a comparative  ad. 

At  moderate  levels  of  elaboration  comparative  advertising  influences  the 
audience’s  assessment  of  the  desirability  of  the  attribute  claims;  this  assessment 
constitutes  the  argument’s  valence.  Under  these  conditions,  comparisons  with  the 
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market  leading  brand  provide  the  unknown  sponsor  with  a high  reference  point  for 
its  attribute  claims,  thus  producing  a positive  assessment  of  argument  valence. 
Finally,  only  at  high  levels  of  elaboration  does  the  audience  assess  the  validity  or 
believability  of  the  claims  in  an  ad;  this  assessment  comprises  the  argument’s  strength. 
The  comparative  advertising  literature  suggests  that,  in  these  situations,  the  claims  in 
a comparative  ad  featuring  an  unknown  sponsoring  brand  and  the  market  leading 
brand  are  judged  by  the  audience  to  be  low  in  argument  strength. 

Thus,  at  low  and  moderate  levels  audience  elaboration,  the  impact  of 
comparative  advertising  is  positive  relative  to  noncomparative  advertising,  whereas 
when  audience  elaboration  is  high,  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  is  relatively 
negative.  These  propositions  are  tested  via  a laboratory  experiment  that  manipulates 
the  comparative  format  of  a constructed  ad  for  a hypothetical  brand  of  disposable 
razor,  and  the  audience’s  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  the  advertisement. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  DOMAIN  OF  COMPARATIVE  ADVERTISING 

Introduction 

Until  the  early  1970s  comparative  advertising  was  rarely  employed  in  the 
United  States.  Part  of  the  reason  was  the  perception,  by  television  networks, 
magazine  publishers,  and  even  advertising  agencies,  that  explicitly  naming  a 
competitor’s  product  in  an  ad  was  distasteful.  But  one  of  the  biggest  deterrents  to 
its  use  was  the  collective  marketplace  belief  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  was  negatively  predisposed  toward  such  activity  (Muehling  & Kangun,  1985). 

However,  in  1971  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  the  assumption  that 
it  would  encourage  more  informationally  oriented,  product  attribute  based 
advertising,  began  advocating  the  use  of  comparative  advertising  in  national  print  and 
broadcast  media  (Wilkie  & Farris,  1975).  The  FTC’s  new  policy  resulted  in 
marketers  explicitly  mentioning  competitive  brands  in  their  ads  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  history.1  Comparative  advertising  has  continued  to  permeate  the  promotional 
strategies  of  marketing  firms  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  frequency  of  its 
appearance  in  various  media  over  the  last  two  decades.  For  example,  Shimp  (1975) 

*Byer  and  Cooke  (1985)  note  that  comparative  advertising  was  quite  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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found  that  comparative  advertisements  accounted  for  7%  of  the  advertising  in 
national  print  and  broadcast  media.  Roughly  a decade  later  Taschian  and  Slama 
(1984)  estimated  this  percentage  to  be  23%.  The  increase  in  the  appearance  of 
comparative  advertising  on  network  T.V.  is  striking.  Brown  and  Jackson  (1977) 
approximated  the  incidence  of  comparative  advertising  on  network  television  to  be 
between  5 and  10%.  Five  years  later  Abrams  (1982)  gauged  this  figure  to  be  14%. 
Recently,  Levy  (1987)  concluded  that  50%  of  all  the  ads  on  the  three  major  television 
networks  (ABC,  NBC,  CBS)  were  comparative  in  format! 


Defining  Comparative  Advertising 

As  advertisers  began  employing  comparative  advertising  with  increasing 
frequency,  variations  in  the  format  of  the  ads  emerged.  Consider,  for  example,  some 
of  the  differences  among  the  magazine  ads  described  below,  all  of  which  have 
appeared  in  various  national  magazines  within  the  last  two  years. 

An  ad  for  the  Mazda  626  sedan  features  a picture  of  the  automobile 
sitting  alone  on  a desert  plain.  The  headline,  featured  in  large  silver  print, 
reads:  "The  Mazda  626  not  only  beats  Toyota  Camry  and  Honda  Accord  in 
performance,  comfort,  and  room,  it  also  saves  you  $1500."  Below  this,  in 
smaller  print,  a number  of  points  are  made  in  support  of  the  headline  claim. 

A print  ad  for  Now  cigarettes  displays  a photograph  of  a well  lighted 
pack  of  the  sponsor’s  cigarettes  in  front  of  shadowed  packs  of  Carlton  100’s, 
Kent  100’s,  Merit  Ultra  Lights,  and  True  cigarettes.  The  message:  "In  the 
dark  about  who’s  lowest  in  tar  and  nicotine?  Now  is  lowest"  appears  in  large 
black  letters  across  the  top  of  the  ad.  Below  the  headline  the  copy  of  the  ad 
reports  that  U.S.  government  testing  confirms  that  Now  cigarettes  have  the 
lowest  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  any  major  brand. 

In  the  magazine  ad  for  the  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue  the 
headline:  "What  good  are  soft  leather  seats  in  a luxury  car  if  you  can’t  stop 
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straight  on  a wet,  slippery  road?"  appears  below  a photograph  of  the 
automobile.  A relatively  small  table  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  ad 
features  the  key  aspects  of  Chrysler’s  Crystal  Key  maintenance  program  for 
the  Fifth  Avenue  against  the  maintenance  programs  for  the  competing  luxury 
cars,  Rods  Royce  Corniche,  Mercedes  Benz  560  SEL,  Cadillac  Sedan  Seville, 
and  Lincoln  Continental. 

"Why  is  the  American  Express  card  green?  Envy"  boasts  the  headline 
in  a print  ad  for  the  Visa  charge  card.  Below  the  headline,  in  smaller  print, 
the  ad  establishes  Visa’s  superiority  on  attributes  such  as  purchase  insurance, 
emergency  cash  and  replacement,  range  of  acceptance,  etc. 

A magazine  ad  for  Folgers  decaffeinated  coffee  features  a picture  of 
a jar  of  the  coffee  next  to  another  jar  labeled  "Leading  Decaffeinated."  On 
top  of  each  jar  is  a clear  glass  cup  full  of  brewed  coffee.  The  coffee  on  top 
of  the  Folgers  jar  is  noticeably  darker  than  the  other  coffee.  The  only  other 
element  in  the  ad  is  the  headline:  "Looks  so  dark  and  rich,  shouldn’t  you 
switch?" 

A silver  sedan  is  shown  speeding  along  a country  road  in  a magazine 
ad  for  the  Subaru  Legacy.  The  phrase:  "New  Maximum  Strength  Subaru" 
appears  in  large,  black  letters  below  the  picture.  Beneath  the  headline  the 
copy  of  the  ad  states  that  the  automobile’s  engine  design  is  based  on  that  of 
the  Ferrari  Testarossa  and  the  Porsche  911. 

The  complexity  of  these  ads  highlight  the  value  and  importance  of  a definitional 

typology  of  comparative  advertising.  Some  of  the  definitions  and  typologies  that  have 

emerged  over  the  last  fifteen  years  are  discussed  below. 

The  FTC  initially  defined  comparative  advertising  as  that: 

. . .which  compares  alternative  brands  on  objectively  measurable  attributes  or 
price,  and  identifies  the  alternative  brand  by  name,  illustration,  or  other 
distinctive  information.  (Federal  Register,  1979) 

Definitions  appearing  in  the  consumer  behavior  literature  have  tended  to  elaborate 

on  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  above  definition. 

Wilkie  and  Farris  (1974)  emphasized  the  similarity  of  the  two  products  being 

compared  by  defining  comparative  advertising  as  that  which: 
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. . .compare(s)  two  or  more  specifically  named  or  recognizably  presented 
brands  of  the  same  generic  class,  and  make(s)  such  comparisons  in  terms  of 
one  or  more  specific  product  attributes.  (Wilkie  & Farris,  1974,  p.  3) 

Wilson  (1978)  broadened  this  definition  to  include  implicit  comparisons  (i.e. 

"the  leading  brand")  and  highly  subjective  attribute  comparisons.  He  defines 

comparative  advertising  as  that  which: 

. . .explicitly  names  or  identifies  or  implicitly  identifies  one  or  more  brands  of 
the  same  generic  product/service  class,  and  makes  a comparison  between  the 
sponsoring  brand  and  other  identified  brands  in  terms  of  specific  attributes, 
vague  attributes,  or  overall  product  attributes.  (Wilson,  1978,  p.  7) 

McDougall  (1977)  suggested  that  some  form  of  claim  substantiation  was 

necessary  for  an  ad  to  be  classified  as  comparative.  His  definition  entailed: 

Any  advertisement  that  compares,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  two  or  more  products 
and  states  or  implies  that  information  has  been  obtained  or  a test  has  been 
conducted  on  a comparative  basis,  or  that  states  or  implies  a particular  market 
standing  in  relation  to  other  similar  products,  whether  the  other  products  are 
named  or  not.  (McDougall,  1977,  p.  286) 

Muehling  and  Kangun  (1985)  offer  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
definition  and  conceptualization  of  comparative  advertising.  They  have  identified  a 
number  of  dimensions  on  which  comparative  advertising  can  be  described  and 
evaluated.  The  first  dimension,  capturing  Wilson’s  (1978)  conceptualization,  concerns 
the  explicitness  of  the  identification  of  the  competition.  For  example,  the  Mazda  626, 
Now  cigarette,  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue,  Visa,  and  Subaru  Legacy  ads 
described  above  involve  explicit  comparisons  because  specific  competitors  are  named 
in  the  ads.  The  Folgers  ad,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  only  to  the  "Leading 
Decaffeinated"  brand  and  therefore  involves  only  an  implicit  comparison. 
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A second  dimension,  focusing  on  Wilkie  and  Farris’  (1974)  definition,  involves 
the  similarity  of  the  products  compared.  Consider  the  two  automobile  ads.  In  the 
Mazda  ad  the  626  was  compared  to  the  Toyota  Camry  and  the  Honda  Accord.  All 
three  automobiles  belong  to  the  same  product  class,  family  sedans.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  Now  cigarette,  Visa,  and  Folgers  ads.  The  Subaru  and  Chrysler  ads,  however, 
involve  the  comparison  of  automobiles  from  different  product  classes  with  the  Subaru 
Legacy,  a family  sedan,  being  compared  to  the  Ferrari  Testarossa  and  the  Porsche 
911,  two  high  performance  sportscars. 

A third  dimension,  consistent  with  McDougall’s  (1977)  definition,  focuses  on 
the  nature  of  the  claim  substantiation  in  a comparative  advertisement.  This  is  the 
basis  for  many  of  the  complaints  brought  before  the  National  Advertising  Division 
(NAD),  a self  regulatory  agency,  concerning  comparative  ads.  Note  that  the  Now  ad 
cites  an  independent  source  (the  U.S.  government)  to  substantiate  its  tar  and  nicotine 
claims.  The  Visa  and  Chrysler  ads  center  on  objective  claims  which  can  be  varified 
through  additional  information  supplied  by  the  sponsoring  company.  The 
comparative  claims  in  each  of  these  ads  are  well  substantiated.  However,  the  claims 
in  the  Mazda,  Folgers,  and  Subaru  ads  are  largely  unsubstantiated  bv  supporting 
evidence. 

The  number  of  brands  compared  is  another  important  dimension  identified 
by  Muehling  and  Kangun  (1985).  Note  that  in  the  Folgers  and  Visa  ads  the  sponsor 
compared  itself  to  a single  competitor  whereas  in  the  Mazda,  Now,  Chrysler,  and 
Subaru  ads  multiple  competitors  were  named. 
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The  frequency  of  reference  to  competition  may  also  vary  in  comparative  ads. 
In  the  Folgers,  Now,  Chrysler,  and  Subaru  ads  the  sponsor  makes  only  a single 
reference  to  the  competitor(s),  but  in  the  Mazda  and  Visa  ads  the  copy  makes 
multiple  references  to  the  competitor(s).  A related  dimension  in  the  Muehling  and 
Kangun  (1983)  framework  is  the  placement  of  the  comparison.  The  Mazda,  Now, 
Folgers,  and  Visa  ads  make  reference  to  competitors  at  the  outset,  usually  via  the 
headline  or  a pictorial  manipulation.  In  the  Subaru  and  Chrysler  ads,  however,  the 
competitors  are  mentioned  only  in  the  smaller  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad. 

The  directionality  of  the  claims  in  a comparative  ad  may  be  either  associative 
(i.e.  stress  similarity)  or  differentiative  (i.e.  emphasize  superiority).  Note  that  the 
Mazda,  Folgers,  Visa,  Chrysler,  and  Now  ads  claim  superiority  for  the  sponsoring 
brand  on  one  or  more  attributes.  By  contrast,  the  Subaru  ad  states  only  that  the 
Legacy  has  an  engine  design  similar  to  that  of  the  Ferrari  Testarossa  and  the  Porsche 
911. 

Comparative  ads  may  also  vary  in  terms  of  the  concreteness  of  the  attributes 
compared  dimension.  Only  the  Now  cigarettes,  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Visa  charge  card  ads  compare  the  different  brands  solely  on  objective  attributes 
(i.e.  tar  and  nicotine  content,  emergency  cash  and  replacement  policy,  powertrain  and 
engine  protection  etc.).  These  claims  are  consistent  with  the  FTC’s  initial  objectives. 
The  ads  for  Folgers  and  Subaru,  on  the  other  hand,  focus  on  subjective  attributes  (i.e. 
taste  and  design).  The  Mazda  ad  makes  reference  to  both  subjective  (i.e.  comfort 
and  performance)  and  objective  (i.e.  price)  attributes. 
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Comparative  ads  may  differ  with  respect  to  the  number  of  attributes 
compared.  Note  that  the  Subaru,  Folgers,  and  Now  ads  address  a single  attribute 
whereas  the  Mazda,  Visa,  and  Chrysler  ads  make  comparisons  on  multiple  attributes. 
A related  dimension  is  the  message-sidedness  of  the  comparative  ad.  Most 
comparative  ads,  like  the  Mazda,  Now  cigarette,  Subaru,  Visa,  and  Folgers  ads 
described  above  are  one-sided,  featuring  only  attribute  on  which  the  sponsoring  brand 
is  clearly  dominant.  Comparative  ads,  however,  sometimes  acknowledge  inferiority 
on  one  or  more  attributes  thus  making  them  two-sided.  The  Chrysler  ad,  for 
example,  recognizes  that  the  Major  Components  Protection  package  for  the  Lincoln 
Continental  is  actually  superior  to  that  of  the  New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  last  two  dimensions  specified  by  the  Muehling  and  Kangun  framework 
refer  to  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  ad.  The  first  regards  the  content 
of  the  conclusions  drawn.  Comparative  ads  may  present  a conclusion  of  overall 
superiority,  superiority  on  considered  attributes,  or  equality.  The  headline  statement 
of  the  Visa  ad  (i.e.  "Why  is  the  American  Express  card  green?  Envy")  is  consistent 
with  a conclusion  of  overall  superiority.  The  headline  of  the  Now  ad  (i.e.  "Now  is 
lowest")  claims  superiority  on  the  attributes  considered.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
Mazda  626  ad,  the  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue  ad,  and  the  Folgers  ad. 
Explicit  conclusions  of  equality  are  less  common  but  can  be  found  in  advertisements 
where  a "bargain"  brand/model  compares  itself  to  a "luxury"  brand/model. 
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The  final  dimension  in  Muehling  and  Kangun’s  (1985)  framework  concerns  the 
clarity  of  the  conclusion  which  may  be  either  explicit  or  implicit.2  The  Visa,  Mazda, 
and  Now  ads  make  explicit  solutions  regarding  the  superiority  of  the  sponsor  to  the 
competitor(s)  named.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Folgers,  Chrysler,  and  Subaru  ads  are 
far  more  subtle,  either  merely  intimating  superiority  (i.e.  Folgers)  or  avoiding  a 
conclusion  of  any  kind  (i.e.  Subaru  and  Chrysler). 

A more  recent  article  by  Muehling  (1987)  suggests  an  additional  dimension  not 
discussed  in  the  Muehling  and  Kangun  (1985)  typology.  Muehling  was  interested  in 
the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  on  attitude  toward  the  ad  (Aad).  He  created 
several  versions  of  a comparative  ad  for  a fictitious  deodorant,  each  containing 
distinct  pictorial  and  verbal  components.  For  example,  one  version  of  the  ad 
contained  a picture  of  the  fictitious  sponsor  alone  but  mentioned  the  competitor  by 
name  in  the  copy.  Another  variant  contained  the  same  picture  of  the  sponsoring 
brand  but  referred  to  the  "leading  brand"  in  the  copy.  A third  version  of  the  ad 
presented  only  noncomparative  claims  in  the  copy  but  featured  a photograph  of  the 
sponsor  and  a competitor  side  by  side. 

Muehling’s  work  (see  also  Grossbart,  Muehling  & Kangun,  1986)  suggests  that 
comparative  advertising  varies  regarding  the  salience  of  the  comparison.  In  the 
Folgers  and  Now  ads  the  pictorial  elements  of  the  ads  convey  their  comparative 
format.  This  type  of  cue  is  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  audience  with  a minimal 
amount  of  effort.  Likewise,  the  Mazda  and  Visa  ads  contain  prominent  headlines 

2See  Kardes  (1989)  and  Sawyer  (1988)  for  extended  discussions  of  this  dimension. 
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that  name  competitive  brands.  Each  of  these  four  ads  contain  salient  comparisons. 
However,  the  Subaru  and  Chryler  ads  make  reference  to  competitive  models  only  in 
the  copy  which  is  presented  in  small  (10  pitch  type)  lettering.  This  comparison  would 
go  undetected  by  audience  members  uninterested  in  reading  the  entire  ad.  This  is 
referred  to  as  a nonsalient  comparison.3 

The  Muehling  and  Kangun  (1985)  typology  and  the  extension  based  on 
Muehling’s  (1987)  work  provide  a useful  base  for  guiding  and  interpreting  research 
on  comparative  advertising.  As  will  be  elaborated  below,  the  present  research 
examines  the  relationships  among  the  following  three  dimensions  of  the  framework: 
(1)  the  comparative  format  of  an  ad  (comparative,  noncomparative),  (2)  the  message- 
sidedness  of  the  claims  in  an  ad  (one-sided,  two-sided),  (3)  the  salience  of  the 
comparisons  in  an  ad  (salient,  nonsalient). 

Some  Current  Issues 

Although  the  FTC  had  informational,  attribute  based  claims  in  mind  when  it 
began  advocating  comparative  advertising  in  the  early  1970s,  many  marketers  have 
instead  resorted  to  whimsical,  tongue-in-cheek  attacks  on  their  competitor’s  brand 
image.  Garfield  (1990b)  refers  to  this  practice  as  "corporate  character  assassination." 

McDonald’s  corporation  has  been  victimized  by  this  kind  of  advertising  from 
competitors.  When  the  fast  food  giant  introduced  pizza  in  several  test  markets  across 
the  country,  Pizza  Hut  responded  with  ads  that  urged  consumers  "looking  for  great 

3Work  by  Chaiken  & Eagly  (1983)  and  Pallak  (1983)  supports  this  interpretation. 
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pizza"  to  "make  no  Mcstake."  But  the  onslaught  didn’t  stop  there.  Later  television 
ads  showed  mock  testimonials  of  consumers  who  supposedly  had  just  tried 
McDonald’s  pizza.  One  "consumer"  concludes,  "it  definitely  wasn’t  a happy  meal," 
while  another  says  "I  don’t  like  their  pizza;  I like  their  playgrounds"  (Hume,  1990). 

Meanwhile  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  introduced  its  fried  chicken  sandwich  with 
ads  that  attacked  McDonald’s  chicken  sandwich.  In  one  television  spot  "Mr. 
McDonald,"  looking  curiously  like  McDonald’s  trademark  character  Ronald 
McDonald,  is  being  interviewed  by  a mock  government  committee.  Asks  one 
interviewer,  "Mr.  McDonald,  when  the  public  buys  [Kentucky  Fried  Chicken’s] 
chicken  sandwich  they  get  [its]  secret  blend  of  11  herbs  and  spices.  What  do  they  get 
at  McDonald’s?"  to  which  Mr.  McDonald  replies,  "Toys,  lots  of  toys." 

This  "image  bashing"  form  of  comparative  advertising  has  drawn  negative 
reactions  from  media  representatives  and  consumers  alike.  McCarthy  (1990)  notes 
that  the  CBS  television  network  refused  to  run  the  aforementioned  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  ad  because  it  was  "denigrating"  to  McDonald’s  image.  Likewise,  Schwadel 
(1989)  reports  that  consumers  tend  to  adopt  negative  attitudes  toward  industries  that 
engage  in  a lot  of  comparative  advertising.  Even  investors  are  a little  wary  of 
purchasing  stocks  from  companies  currently  engaged  in  a comparative  advertising  war 
(Carnevale,  1989). 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  motivation  for  marketers  to  steer  clear  of 
the  attribute  based  comparative  claims  that  the  FTC  intended  to  encourage: 
competitors  will  force  you  to  substantiate  every  claim  you  make.  The  notion  of 
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advertising  substantiation  arose  in  the  early  1970s.  The  offical  policy  statement 
originated  from  the  FTC’s  Pfizer  case  and  essentially  forced  advertisers  to  obtain  a 
"reasonable  basis,"  in  the  form  of  substantiating  evidence,  for  claims  made  in  an  ad. 
As  Wilkie  (1986)  notes,  many  critics  claimed  that  this  would  burden  advertisers  and 
would  thus  serve  to  restrict  the  flow  of  useful  information  to  consumers  and  instead 
lead  to  "image"  oriented  advertising.  In  the  instance  of  comparative  advertising,  these 
critics  may  have  been  correct. 

Many  of  the  early  advertising  substantiation  cases  brought  before  the  FTC 
were  initiated  by  competitive  firms  that  felt  their  products  were  being  damaged  by 
the  ads  in  question.  As  the  internal,  self-regulatory  agencies,  the  National  Advertising 
Division  (NAD)  and  National  Advertising  Review  Board  (NARB),  became  more 
prominent,  they  too  felt  the  impact  of  firms  challenging  the  claims  in  their 
competitor’s  ads.  But  the  inclination  for  a marketer  to  challenge  a competitor’s  ad 
claims  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  if  its  brand  is  named  as  being  inferior  in  an  ad. 
Indeed,  Wilkie  (1986)  presents  data  that  suggest  that  the  rise  in  the  percentage  of 
advertising  substantiation  cases  brought  before  the  NAD  by  rival  firms  has  paralleled 
the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  comparative  advertising. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  recent  examples  of  marketers  filing  complaints 
regarding  the  claims  in  their  competitors’  ads  has  taken  place  in  the 
telecommunications  industry.  American  Telephone  & Telegraph  (AT&T)  has  been 
battling  its  smaller  rivals,  MCI  Communications  and  US  Sprint,  over  advertising 
claims  regarding  the  relative  cost  of  its  long  distance  calling  rates.  First,  MCI 
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challenged  AT&T’s  claim  to  business  consumers  who  weren’t  using  AT&T’s  service 
that,  "you  could  be  doing  business  up  to  30%  slower  than  your  competition."  Rather 
than  solving  the  dispute  internally  through  the  NAD,  MCI  filed  suit  in  a federal 
district  court  arguing  that  the  claims  were  "false  and  deceptive."  (Carneville,  1989). 
The  case  is  still  pending. 

AT&T  responded  with  an  offensive  move  against  US  Sprint  contesting  its 
claims  that  (1)  AT&T  rates  are  up  to  37%  higher  in  comparison  to  Sprint  Plus,  (2) 
Sprint  Plus  saves  customers  a minimum  of  24%  over  AT&T’s  Reach  Out  America 
Plan,  and  (3)  AT&T’s  share  of  the  long-distance  market  has  dropped  from  91%  to 
75%  over  the  last  seven  years.  AT&T  filed  the  complaint  with  the  NAD,  which  ruled 
that  US  Sprint’s  data  supported  the  first  claim  but  did  not  justify  the  latter  two 
(Kelly,  1990a).  A few  months  later  AT&T  found  itself  on  the  defensive  again  as  US 
Sprint  challenged  its  claims  that:  "On  average,  MCI  and  US  Sprint  take  over  50% 
longer  than  AT&T  to  set  up  a long  distance  call  . . . and  when  you  multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  calls  a large  company  makes  a year,  it  comes  out  to  hundreds  of 
wasted  work  hours."  The  NAD  ruled  that  AT&T’s  data  did,  in  fact,  support  the  claim 
(Kelly,  1990b). 

AT&T  then  went  on  the  offensive  again  challenging  U.S.  Sprint  for  claiming 
that  (1)  "When  you  come  over  to  U.S.  Sprint  Dial  T service,  you’ll  save  on  every  call 
over  AT&T,"  and  (2)  "Savings  around  the  clock  over  AT&T’s  card."  The  NAD 
concluded  that  the  claims  were  true  only  when  Sprint’s  basic  rates  were  compared  to 
AT&T’s  basic  rates.  Further,  the  "savings"  referred  to  discounts  rather  than  lower 
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rates  per  se.  U.S.  Sprint  was  required  to  modify  the  claims  to  reflect  these 
qualifications  (Kelly,  1990c).4 

The  emergence  of  "image  bashing,"  non-informational  forms  comparative 
advertising  suggest  that  at  least  some  marketers  believe  that  comparative  advertising 
has  an  impact  beyond  the  acceptance  of  the  attribute-based  claims  the  FTC  had 
initially  intended.  At  the  same  time,  comparative  ads,  particularly  in  print  media,  do 
contain  more  attribute  claims  than  their  noncomparative  counterparts  (Harmon, 
Razzouk  & Stem,  1983).  Thus,  the  FTC’s  original  perspective  on  comparative 
advertising  may  also  be  warranted. 

Problem  Definition 

Although  a number  of  issues  have  been  addressed  in  the  above  review,  the 
matter  of  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  versus  noncomparative 
advertising  has  not.  As  the  Muehling  and  Kangun  (1985)  typology  suggests  and  the 
literature  to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  chapter  attests,  the  effectiveness  of  comparative 
advertising  depends  on  a number  of  message,  product  class,  and  audience  factors  as 
well  as  the  criteria  selected  to  determine  "effectiveness."  Any  researcher  attempting 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  must  do  so  in  a given  context 
with  a specific  research  question  in  mind.  Consistent  with  this  reasoning,  the  present 


4Winters  & Walley  (1990)  report  that  marketing  executives  are  beginning  to  question  the  ability 
of  the  NAD  and  NARB  to  evaluate  the  substantiating  evidence  regarding  comparative  advertising 
claims. 
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study  focuses  on  evaluating  the  impact  of  advertising  in  which  a new  or  unfamiliar 
brand  is  compared  to  a dominant,  established  competitor. 

Ainsworth  (1974)  suggests  that  one  of  the  most  promising  uses  of  comparative 
advertising  strategy  would  appear  to  be  by  companies  seeking  to  enter  a market  with 
a new  brand.  He  argues  that  marketers  can  gain  acceptance  for  new  brands  by 
making  favorable  comparisons  with  the  dominant  brand  in  the  market  in  ads  directed 
to  users  of  the  leading  brand.  Pechmann  and  Ratneshwar  (1990)  offer  a slightly 
different  perspective,  suggesting  that  the  conventional  wisdom  regarding  this  practice 
is  that  an  explicit  comparison  between  an  unknown  sponsoring  brand  and  a leading 
competitive  brand  on  one  or  two  (possibly  unimportant)  attributes  leads  the  audience 
to  infer  that  the  two  brands  are  comparable  on  unmentioned  attributes  as  well. 
Garfield  (1990)  adopts  a rather  cynical  view,  describing  the  advantage  of  this  practice 
as  the  "exploitation"  of  the  brand  equity  the  competitive  brand  has  built  over  the 
years.  Notice  that  while  Ainsworth’s  (1974)  viewpoint  focuses  on  the  attribute  claims 
made  in  the  ad,  Pechmann  and  Ratneshwar  (1990)  and  Garfield  (1990)  suggest  that 
comparative  advertising  can  have  an  inferential  impact  beyond  simple  message 
acceptance. 

Recent  examples  of  this  use  of  comparative  advertising  are  abundant.  When 
Hyundai,  a Korean  automobile  manufacturer,  introduced  its  family  sedan,  the  Sonata, 
to  the  U.S.  market,  its  initial  advertising  campaign  involved  a comparison  to  the 
Honda  Accord,  the  number  one  selling  family  sedan  in  America.  In  one  version  of 
a television  ad,  an  initially  white  Accord  turns  green  as  the  announcer  says:  "No 
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wonder  the  competition  is  green  with  envy"  (Wall  St.  Journal,  1989).  Interestingly, 
when  Mitsubishi,  a Japanese  automobile  manufacturer,  presented  its  family  sedan, 
the  Gallant,  to  the  U.S.  shortly  thereafter,  it  too  employed  ads  with  explicit 
comparisons  to  Honda’s  Accord.  In  fact,  Horton  (1990)  reports  that  over  the  last 
year  there  have  been  32  references  to  Honda  in  national  advertising  from  other  car 
companies. 

The  use  of  comparative  advertising  for  a new  or  unfamiliar  brand  is  also  quite 
common  for  consumer  nondurable  goods.  When  R.J.  Reynolds  introduced  Dakota 
cigarettes  the  supporting  magazine  ads  involved  a comparison  with  Philip  Morris’ 
flagship  brand,  Marlboro.  The  ads  invited  consumers  to  compare  the  two  brands  on 
taste  and  emphasized  Dakota’s  lower  price  (Dagnoli,  1990). 

Nabisco  Foods  Company’s  Milk-Bone  brand  had  over  50%  of  the  biscuit 
segment  of  the  dog  snacks  market  just  over  a year  ago.  Then,  H.J.  Heinz  Company 
introduced  its  Meaty  Bones  brands  with  a comparative  advertising  campaign 
emphasizing  taste.  The  print  ads,  for  example,  featured  the  headline:  "A  nationwide 
taste  test  says  dogs  prefer  Meaty  Bone  2 to  1 over  Milk-Bone  dog  biscuits." 
Management  at  Heinz  Co.  says  that  the  comparative  campaign  has  been  extremely 
successful.  Their  Meaty  Bone  brand  has  gained  a 13%  share  of  the  market  in  its  first 
year  while  Nabisco’s  Milk-Bone  brand  share  has  fallen  to  just  under  40%. 
Management  at  Ralston  Purina,  which  markets  Purina  Biscuits,  is  now  considering 
adopting  a comparative  advertising  strategy  based  on  Heinz  Co.’s  success  with  Meaty 
Bone  (Liesse  & Dagnoli,  1990). 
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Wilkinson  Sword  USA  will  introduce  Ultra  Glide,  a new  disposable  razor,  in 
1991.  The  razor  will  be  compared  to  the  Bic  Shaver  and  to  the  Gillette  Good  News 
in  separate  advertising  campaigns.  The  print  ad  comparing  the  Ultra  Glide  to  the 
Bic  Shaver  features  the  headline:  "Now  Wilkinson  Sword  outstrips  Bic."  The  copy  in 
the  ad  emphasizes  that  the  Ultra  Glide’s  "lubricating  strip"  allows  for  a "smoother 
shave."  The  print  ad  comparing  the  Ultra  Glide  to  the  Gillette  good  news  is  similar 
in  format.  It  features  the  headline:  "Good  News!  From  Gillette.  Better  News  from 
Wilkinson  Sword,"  and  also  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  lubricating  strip  to  produce  a 
smoother  shave. 

Finally,  the  use  of  comparative  advertising  can  be  combined  with  a family 
branding  strategy  in  which  a company  takes  the  brand  name  of  a successful  product 
and  applies  it  to  a new  product  being  introduced  in  a different  product  category. 
This  "new"  brand  is  then  compared  to  the  competition’s  flagship  brand  in  hopes  that 
the  familiar  brand  name  and  the  comparison  will  immediately  "legitimize"  it  as  a 
viable  alternative.  This  strategy  may  be  particularly  effective  when  the  competitor’s 
brand  is  extremely  dominant. 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co.  has  combined  family  branding  with  comparative 
advertising  in  challenging  Johnson  & Johnson’s  Tylenol  brand,  a dominant  competitor 
in  the  acetaminophen  segment  of  the  analgesic  market,  with  Aspirin  Free  Excedrin. 
Excedrin  is  a well  known  brand  name  in  the  aspirin  segment  of  the  analgesic  market, 
but  that  segment  has  declined  rapidly  over  the  last  three  years.  Aspirin  Free 
Excedrin  is  Bristol-Myers’  entry  into  the  expanding  acetaminophen  market.  The 
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initial  advertisements  for  the  product  claim  that  it  relieves  headaches  better  than 
Extra-Strength  Tylenol.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  combination  of  family 
branding  and  comparative  advertising  will  be  successful  against  Tylenol,  a brand  that 
currently  holds  over  90%  of  the  acetaminophen  segment  of  the  analgesic  market 
(Winters,  1990). 

Likewise,  Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up  Cos.  will  soon  introduce  Nautilus,  a low-calorie 
sports  drink  targeted  toward  younger  women.  Though  it  is  not  a dominant  soft-drink 
in  terms  of  market  share,  the  brand  name  "Dr  Pepper"  is  easily  recognizable. 
Further,  Dr  Pepper’s  share  of  the  soft-drink  market  has  increased  steadily  over  the 
last  three  years.  Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up  has,  therefore,  decided  to  introduce  Nautilus 
under  the  Dr  Pepper  label  in  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  brand’s  recent  success 
in  the  soft  drink  market.  Promotional  support  for  the  new  product  includes  a 
comparative  advertising  campaign  in  which  Nautilus  is  compared  to  Gatorade,  the 
market  leader  in  the  sports  beverage  market.  The  thirty  second  T.V.  ads,  for 
example,  claim  that,  "Dr  Pepper’s  Nautilus  has  twice  the  minerals  of  and  a superior 
taste  to  Gatorade.  It  also  delivers  more  vitamin  C and  only  2 calories  per  serving" 
(Lawrence,  1990). 

Although  the  above  arguments  and  examples  suggest  that  it  is  a good  strategy 
for  a company  to  compare  its  new  or  unfamiliar  brand  to  a dominant  competitor’s 
flagship  brand  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  into  the  market,  such  a strategy  is  not 
without  its  risks.  Flagship  brands  attain  their  status  because,  in  general,  consumers 
think  they  are  of  high  quality.  Therefore,  any  ad  that  claims  that  an  unfamiliar  brand 
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is  superior  is  likely  to  conflict  with  consumers’  current  perceptions  (Pechmann  & 

Stewart,  1990).  This  could  in  turn  inhibit  acceptance  of  the  ad’s  message.  Byer  and 

Cooke  (1985)  describe  this  "dilemma"  as  follows: 

Placing  an  unknown  brand  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  well-known  brands 
might  increase  the  possibility  that  the  unknown  brand  will  be  placed  in  the 
consumer’s  evoked  set,  the  set  of  brands  a consumer  will  consider  when 
making  a purchase  decision,  (p.  69) 

The  dilemma  occurs  because  in  most  cases  the  advertiser’s  prospect  is  the 
competitor’s  customer;  thus,  [comparative  advertising]  may  be  regarded  as  an 
attack  on  his  beliefs,  (p.  67) 

Research  suggests  that  marketering  firms  and  advertising  agencies  recognize 
this  dilemma  to  some  extent.  Muehling,  Stem,  and  Raven  (1989),  for  example, 
surveyed  top-level  managers  from  various  marketing  firms  and  advertising  agencies 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  They  found  that  two  of  the 
most  frequently  cited  reasons  for  using  comparative  advertising  were  that  (1)  it 
creates  rapid  credibility  in  the  market  when  comparing  a brand  to  the  leader,  (2)  it 
is  an  effective  means  of  positioning  a brand.  Both  of  these  arguments  suggest  the 
belief  that  comparative  advertising  can  be  used  by  a firm  introducing  a new  or 
unknown  brand  to  acquire  or  "exploit"  the  brand  equity  (i.e.  to  acquire  rapid 
credibility)  and  brand  image  (i.e.  to  effectively  position  the  unknown  brand)  of  a 
dominant  competitor. 

However,  Muehling  et  al.  (1989)  also  found  that  one  of  the  most  frequently 
cited  reasons  for  not  using  comparative  advertising  was  that  comparative  claims 
require  greater  substantiation.  This  is,  of  course,  consistent  with  the  above  discussion 
of  current  issues  regarding  comparative  advertising  and  implies  that  marketers  and 
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advertisers  believe  that  audiences  are,  all  else  constant,  less  likely  to  accept 
comparative  claims.  Given  our  present  application,  we  would  expect  that  the 
tendency  for  an  audience  to  reject  the  claims  of  a comparative  ad  would  increase  in 
the  case  of  an  unknown  sponsoring  brand  challenging  a market  leader. 

Rogers  and  Williams  (1989)  surveyed  the  creative  directors  of  some  of 
Advertising  Age’s  top  500  advertising  agencies  regarding  various  aspects  of 
comparative  advertising.  Most  of  the  creative  directors  agreed  that  comparative 
advertising  was  superior  to  noncomparative  advertising  for  (1)  positioning  a brand 
and  (2)  initiating  brand  trial.  The  perceived  ability  of  comparative  advertising  to 
initiate  brand  trial  would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  perception  that  it  creates 
rapid  credibility  for  the  sponsoring  brand.  Thus,  these  beliefs  regarding  comparative 
advertising  are,  in  general,  consistent  with  the  positive  perceptions  obtained  in  the 
Muehling  et  al.  study. 

Likewise,  the  creative  directors  in  Rogers  and  Williams’  study  also  tended  to 
respond  that  comparative  advertising  generates  more  counterargumentation  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  As  in  the  Meuhling  et  al.  study,  this  suggests  the  belief  that  an 
audience  is  more  likely  to  reject  the  claims  of  a comparative  ad,  a result  which  would 
appear  to  increase  in  likelihood  when  the  sponsoring  brand  is  unknown  and  the 
competitive  brand  is  the  market  leader.5 


sThe  creative  directors  also  reported  that  comparative  advertising  was  superior  in  achieving 
message  believability.  This  finding  is  inconsistent  with  the  arguments  advanced  above  and  the 
literature  to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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The  preceding  discussion  suggests  that  comparative  advertising  in  which  a new 
or  unknown  brand  challenges  the  leading  brand  can  have  both  positive  "associational" 
effects,  in  which  the  new  brand  acquires  some  of  the  brand  equity  and  brand  image 
of  the  market  leader,  and  negative  "elaboration"  effects,  in  which  the  audience 
counterargues  the  claims  in  the  ad  and  rejects  the  ad’s  basic  message.  After 
providing  a comprehensive  review  of  the  literature,  the  present  research  attempts  to 
resolve  the  "dilemma"  noted  by  Byer  and  Cooke  by  identifying  the  factors  that 
determine  the  relative  impact  of  the  "associational"  and  "claim  rejection"  effects  of 
comparative  advertising.  It  applies  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  of 
persuasion  to  explain  the  impact  of  certain  moderating  variables  on  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  for  a new  or  unknown  brand.  A number  of 
hypotheses  are  derived  from  the  theoretical  framework  and  then  empirically  tested 
in  an  experimental  setting. 


CHAPTER  2 


THE  LITERATURE  ON  COMPARATIVE  ADVERTISING 


Wilkie  and  Farris  (1975)  were  among  the  first  to  address  the  issue  of  the 
effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  Applying  a variety  of  behavioral  theories 
they  proposed  that  comparative  advertising  is  more  effective  than  noncomparative 
advertising  because  of  its  greater  ability  to  (1)  capture  attention,  (2)  convey 
comprehensible  claims,  and  (3)  achieve  message  acceptance.  A number  of  empirical 
investigations  of  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  have  appeared  in  the 
literature  since  the  seminal  article  by  Wilkie  and  Farris  (1975).  But  the  results  of 
these  studies  are  equivocal  and  sometimes  conflicting  regarding  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising. 

For  example,  Prasad  (1976),  Shimp  and  Dyer  (1978),  McDougall  (1978), 
Swinyard  (1981),  Etgar  and  Goodwin  (1980),  Demirdjian  (1982),  Gorn  and  Weinberg 
(1984),  Walker,  Swasy  and  Rethans  (1986),  Droge  and  Darmon  (1987),  Sujan  and 
Dekleva  (1987),  Droge  (1988),  Iyer  (1988),  Johnson  and  Horne  (1988),  and 
Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  produced  results  suggesting  that,  in  certain  contexts, 
comparative  advertising  is  more  effective  than  noncomparative  advertising.  On  the 
other  hand,  Prasad  (1976),  McDougall  (1978),  Shimp  and  Dyer  (1978),  Golden 
(1979),  Goodwin  and  Etgar  (1980),  Wilson  and  Mudderisoglu  (1980),  Murphy  and 
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Amundsen  (1981),  Belch  (1981),  Taschian  and  Slama  (1984),  and  Pechmann  and 
Stewart  (1990)  found  that,  in  other  settings,  comparative  advertising  was  no  more 
effective  or  even  less  effective  than  noncomparative  advertising. 

This  state  of  affairs  suggests,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  above  studies 
hypothesized,  that  the  relative  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  depends  on 
a number  of  advertisement,  product,  and  audience  factors  as  well  as  the  criteria 
selected  for  determining  "effectiveness."  Therefore,  the  research  to  be  reviewed 
below  is  classified  according  to  the  types  of  moderating  variable(s)  examined:  (1) 
product  factors,  (2)  advertisement  factors,  and  (3)  audience  factors.  The  impact  of 
comparative  advertising  also  varies  according  to  the  selection  of  the  criteria  for 
assessing  its  effectiveness.  The  following  review  distinguishes  between  ad-based  and 
brand-based  responses  to  comparative  advertising.  Although  this  distinction  is  useful 
for  understanding  the  literature,  it  would  be  awkward  to  separate  the  findings  of  a 
single  investigation  into  too  many  sections.  Hence,  for  each  category  of  moderating 
variables,  the  results  regarding  brand-based  and  ad-based  responses  are  discussed 
together. 


Product  Factors 

Relative  Market  Position 

Shimp  and  Dyer  (1978),  Golden  (1979),  Droge  and  Darmon  (1987),  Iyer 
(1988),  and  Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  explored  the  possibility  that  the  relative 
market  position  of  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brands  moderates  the  impact  of 
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comparative  advertising  on  brand  based  responses.  Shimp  and  Dyer  (1978) 
manipulated  market  position  by  devising  ads  in  which  the  sponsor  was  either  a well 
known  fast  food  chain  (Burger  King)  or  a hypothetical  new  brand  (Big  Steer).  Both 
of  these  restaurants  were  compared  to  McDonald’s  on  amount  of  gamishings, 
thickness  of  french  fries,  and  cooking  style  in  the  comparative  versions  of  the  ads. 

With  respect  to  brand  based  responses,  neither  of  the  independent  variables 
(i.e.  relative  market  position  and  comparative  format)  influenced  brand  attitude,  but 
a significant  interaction  was  obtained  for  intention  to  purchase.  Purchase  intentions 
were  higher  for  the  comparative  ad  when  the  new  brand  was  the  sponsor,  but  the 
reverse  was  true  when  the  established  brand  was  the  sponsor.  The  results  regarding 
ad-based  responses  revealed  that  while  comparative  ads  were  perceived  as  being 
more  interesting,  noncomparative  ads  were  superior  in  terms  of  recall  and 
believability.  An  interesting  interaction  emerged  with  respect  to  argument 
convincingness.  The  claims  in  the  noncomparative  ads  were  rated  more  convincing 
when  the  established  brand  (Burger  King)  was  the  sponsor  while  the  arguments  in 
the  comparative  ads  were  more  convincing  when  the  new  brand  (Big  Steer)  was  the 
sponsor. 

Golden  (1979)  manipulated  market  position  by  creating  ads  for  actual  and 
fictitious  brands  of  antiperspirants.  In  the  comparative  conditions  of  her  experiment 
the  number  one  (Right  Guard)  and  three  (Sure)  brands,  and  a fictitiuous  new  brand 
(Secure)  were  compared  to  the  number  two  brand  (Arrid)  on  protection  against  odor 
and  wetness.  There  were  no  significant  effects  for  market  position  or  comparative 
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format  on  the  brand-based  response,  purchase  intention.  However,  significant  effects 
emerged  for  the  ad-based  response,  ad  credibility.  Golden  found  that  comparative 
ads  were  perceived  as  being  less  credible  than  noncomparative  ads;  she  also 
discovered  an  ad  format  x market  position  interaction.  Similar  to  Shimp  and  Dyer, 
she  found  that  a comparative  ad  was  perceived  as  being  more  credible  for  the  new 
brand  (Secure),  but  that  the  reverse  was  true  when  an  established  brand  (Right 
Guard)  was  the  sponsor. 

In  the  comparative  conditions  of  Droge  and  Darmon’s  (1987)  study  a fictitious 
brand  of  toothpaste,  Sprint,  and  several  established  brands  (Colgate,  Aim,  Ultra 
Brite,  Close-Up,  Aqua-Fresh,  Pearl  Drops,  and  Pepsodent)  were  compared  to  Crest, 
the  number  one  brand,  on  flouride  content,  flavor,  breath  freshening  ability,  whitening 
ability,  competitive  price,  American  Dental  Association  approval,  and  low 
abrasiveness.  Although  the  brand-based  response  of  attribute  belief  strength  did  not 
differ  by  ad  format,  attribute  belief  confidence  was  higher  for  the  comparative  ads 
regardless  of  whether  the  new  brand  or  an  established  brand  was  the  sponsor.  In 
addition,  the  perceived  similarity  of  the  sponsoring  brand  to  the  competitive  brand 
was  higher  for  comparative  ads,  particularly  when  the  hypothetical  new  brand,  Sprint, 
was  the  sponsoring  brand.1 

In  the  comparative  conditions  of  Iyer’s  (1988)  investigation  a fictitious  brand 
(Acid-Off)  or  an  established  brand  (Alka-Seltzer)  of  antacid  was  compared  to  two 
other  established  brands  (Turns  and  Rolaids).  He  examined  brand-based  responses 

A subsequent  and  related  study  by  Droge  (1989)  is  reviewed  in  a subsequent  chapter  because  of 
its  direct  relevance  to  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the  present  study. 
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and  found  that  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  more  favorable  brand 
attitudes  and  purchase  intentions  only  for  the  (hypothetical)  new  brand. 

Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  created  three  market  position  conditions  (low 
share  sponsor  vs.  high  share  competitor,  moderate  share  sponsor  vs.  moderate  share 
competitor,  high  share  sponsor  vs.  low  share  competitor)  and  three  comparative 
format  conditions  (noncomparative,  indirect  comparative  ["leading  brand" 
comparisons],  direct  comparative)  in  their  investigation  of  comparative  advertising. 
In  the  direct  comparative  version  of  the  "low"  sponsor/"high"  competitor  condition 
subjects  viewed  ads  for  Zact  toothpaste  (vs.  Crest)  and  No  Streak  window  cleaner  (vs. 
Windex).  Charmin  toilet  tissue  (vs.  Northern)  and  Comet  powdered  cleanser  (vs. 
Ajax)  were  the  featured  products  in  the  "moderate"  sponsor/"moderate"  competitor 
condition  and  Kleenex  facial  tissues  (vs.  Scotties)  and  Clorox  bleach  (vs.  Purex) 
appeared  in  the  "high"  sponsor/"low"  competitor  condition. 

With  respect  to  ad-based  responses  Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  found  that 
subjects  paid  more  attention  to  the  direct  comparative  versions  of  the  ads,  but  only 
when  the  sponsor  was  a "low"  market  share  brand  and  the  competitor  was  a high 
market  share  brand.  There  was  also  a greater  tendency  to  misidentify  the  sponsoring 
brand  when  subjects  were  exposed  to  the  direct  comparative  versions  of  the  ads  for 
all  three  market  position  conditions.  The  most  interesting  finding,  however,  was  a 
market  position  x comparative  format  interaction  with  respect  to  the  brand-based 
response,  purchase  intention.  The  direct  comparative  version  of  the  ads  produced 
the  strongest  purchase  intentions  in  the  "low"  sponsor/"high"  competitor  condition,  but 
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in  the  "moderate"  sponsor/”moderate"  competitor  condition,  the  indirect  comparative 
ads  had  the  most  positive  influence  on  purchase  intention.  Finally,  in  the  "high" 
sponsor/"low"  competitor  condition  the  noncomparative  versions  of  the  ads  were  most 
effective  with  respect  to  purchase  intentions. 

Product  Class 

Goodwin  and  Etgar  (1980),  Etgar  and  Goodwin  (1982),  Gorn  and  Weinberg 
(1984),  Droge  and  Darmon  (1987),  Johnson  and  Horne  (1988),  and  Pechmann  and 
Stewart  (1990)  examined  product  class  differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  comparative 
advertising.  Goodwin  and  Etgar  were  particularly  interested  in  whether  comparative 
advertising  would  be  more  effective  for  "functional"  rather  than  "image  oriented" 
products.  They  created  ads  for  a fictitious  brand  in  a functional  product  category 
(Cenatol  cold  and  cough  capsules)  and  an  image  oriented  product  class  (Crick  beer). 
In  the  comparative  versions  of  the  ads  Cenatol  was  compared  to  Tylenol,  Bayer,  and 
Excedrin  and  Crick  was  compared  to  Miller,  Labatt’s,  and  Genessee  beer. 

Goodwin  and  Etgar  revealed  a number  of  significant  main  effects  and  one 
significant  interaction  with  respect  to  brand-based  responses.  There  was  a main 
effect  of  product  class  on  product  knowledge  enhancement,  value  of  the  brand, 
perceived  risk  of  buying  the  brand,  and  purchase  intention.  The  advertisements  for 
Crick  beer,  the  image  oriented  product,  significantly  enhanced  product  knowledge, 
suggested  a better  buy,  reduced  the  risk  of  buying  the  sponsoring  brand,  and 
increased  purchase  likelihood  more  so  than  the  ads  for  Cenatol  cough  and  cold 
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capsules.  There  was  also  a main  effect  of  comparative  format  on  brand  attitudes 
with  implicit  (Brand  X)  comparative  ads  generating  more  favorable  brand  attitudes 
than  either  explicit  comparative  ads  or  noncomparative  ads.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
product  class  x comparative  format  interaction  regarding  each  ad’s  impact  on 
subject’s  product  class  knowledge  in  which  the  explicit  comparative  ad  increased 
product  class  knowledge  less  than  the  implicit  comparative  and  noncomparative  ads, 
but  only  for  the  functional  (i.e.  Cenatol)  product  class. 

There  were  somewhat  fewer  significant  effects  for  ad-based  responses. 
Subjects’  ratings  of  the  relevance  of  the  ads  to  consumers’  needs  varied  by  product 
class  with  the  ads  for  the  functional  product  (Cenatol)  being  viewed  as  being  more 
relevant  than  the  ads  for  the  image  oriented  product  (Crick).  There  was  also  a 
comparative  format  X product  class  interaction  regarding  the  "personality"  of  the  ads. 
Implicit  comparative  ads  tended  to  be  perceived  as  having  more  personality  than 
either  explicit  comparative  or  noncomparative  ads  for  the  functional  product 
(Cenatol),  but  for  the  image  oriented  product  (Crick)  both  the  implicit  and  the 
explicit  comparative  versions  of  the  ad  were  viewed  as  having  more  personality  than 
the  noncomparative  ad. 

Etgar  and  Goodwin  (1982)  utilized  only  the  comparative  versions  of  the  ads 
from  the  previous  (Goodwin  & Etgar,  1980)  study.  Consistent  with  the  Goodwin  and 
Etgar  results,  a MANOVA  analysis  revealed  a product  class  main  effect  on  a linear 
combination  of  several  ad-based  responses.  In  general,  subjects  had  more  positive 
responses  to  the  ad  for  Cenatol  cold  and  cough  capsules.  As  in  the  previous  study 
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product  class  did  not  produce  a significant  effect  on  a linear  combination  of  brand- 
based  responses. 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  interpret  the  differences  in  the  impact  of 
comparative  format  between  the  two  product  categories  in  terms  of  the  "functional" 
versus  "image  oriented"  distinction  Goodwin  and  Etgar  intended,  using  a single 
product  class  for  each  type  of  product  is  an  inadequate  operationalization  of  the 
construct.  Such  a manipulation  would  seem  to  require  extensive  pretesting  in  which 
subjects  are  asked  to  complete  a rigorously  validated  battery  of  questions  regarding 
their  motives  for  purchasing  brands  in  several  different  product  categories.  Thus,  the 
present  review  interprets  these  differences  only  as  general  product  class  differences 
in  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising. 

Gorn  and  Weinberg  (1984)  manipulated  the  comparative  format  (between 
subjects)  of  actual  ads  for  three  product  classes  (within  subjects):  cigarettes,  golf  balls, 
and  toothpaste.  In  all  three  comparative  versions  of  the  ads,  an  actual  sponsoring 
brand  compared  itself  to  the  market  leading  brand  on  one  or  more  attributes. 
Regarding  ad-based  responses,  they  found  that  the  comparative  ads  produced 
significantly  more  negative  cognitive  responses  than  the  noncomparative  ads. 
However,  their  results  regarding  the  brand-based  responses,  perceived  similarity 
(between  the  sponsoring  and  leading  brands)  and  brand  attitude,  cast  comparative 
advertising  in  a different  light. 

Gorn  and  Weinberg  found  a main  effect  of  comparative  format  on  subjects’ 
perceptions  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brands  in  that 
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subjects  perceived  the  sponsoring  brand  as  being  more  similar  to  the  market  leader 
after  exposure  to  the  comparative  ads.  This  "perceived  similarity"  effect  was 
generalizable  to  hypothetical  new  brands  from  the  same  product  categories  and 
established  brands  from  different  product  categories.  When  asked  about  a 
hypothetical  new  brand  from  each  product  category  (i.e.  cigarette,  golf  ball,  and 
toothpaste),  subjects  tended  to  rate  it  as  being  more  similar  to  the  market  leader 
after  exposure  to  the  comparative  ads.  In  addition,  subjects  rated  the  two  leading 
brands  of  cola  as  being  more  similar  after  exposure  to  the  three  comparative  ads. 

There  was  also  a significant  effect  of  product  class  on  subjects’  perceptions  of 
similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  leading  brand  and  their  attitudes  toward  the 
sponsoring  brand  relative  to  the  market  leading  brand.  Subjects  reported  that  the 
sponsoring  brands  in  the  cigarette  and  golf  ball  ads  were  more  similar  to  the  market 
leaders  in  those  product  classes  than  the  sponsoring  toothpaste  was  to  the  toothpaste 
market  leader.  In  addition,  they  reported  less  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
sponsoring  toothpaste  brand  than  toward  the  sponsoring  golf  ball  and  cigarette 
brands.  As  Gom  and  Weinberg  note,  these  effects  may  have  been  mediated  by 
subjects’  expertise  in  each  product  class.  All  of  the  participants  were  users  of 
toothpaste  whereas  only  18%  smoked  and  11%  golfed. 

The  results  of  the  Gorn  and  Weinberg  investigation  are  interesting  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  the  generalizability  of  the  perceived  similarity  results  to 
unmentioned  brands  and  unadvertised  product  classes  suggests  broad  economic 
implications  of  comparative  advertising.  Several  prominent  economists  have  argued 
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that  advertising  serves  as  market  power,  allowing  heavily  advertised  brands  to  create 
perceptions  of  uniqueness  and  superiority  to  unadvertised  brands,  even  when  all 
brands  are  actually  quite  similar.  (Wilkie,  1986).  In  economic  terms,  at  the  brand 
level  advertising  allows  for  monopolistic  competition  in  markets  where,  in  the  absence 
of  advertising,  pure  competition  would  evolve. 

Gorn  and  Weinberg’s  results  suggest  that  the  emergence  of  comparative 
advertising,  in  general,  leads  consumers  to  perceive  brands  in  various  product  classes 
as  being  more  similar  than  they  would  in  the  absence  of  comparative  advertising. 
This  can  be  interpreted  as  an  impediment  to  brands  attempting  to  create  market 
power  through  heavy  advertising.  Thus,  the  position  that  comparative  advertising  is 
beneficial  to  consumers  may  be  correct,  albeit  for  a different  reason  than  the  FTC 
initially  advanced. 

A second  issue  concerns  an  alternative  interpretation  of  Gorn  and  Weinberg’s 
generalizability  results.  In  their  experimental  design  comparative  format  was  a 
between  subjects  factor,  but  product  class  (golf  balls,  cigarettes,  and  tootpaste)  was 
a within  subjects  factor.  Thus,  in  the  comparative  condition  subjects  were  exposed 
to  three  comparative  ads  in  succession.  Moreover,  in  the  questionnaire  for  each  ad, 
completed  immediately  after  exposure  to  the  ad,  the  first  item  concerned  the 
perceptions  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brand.  Finally, 
subjects  completed  the  questionnaire  items  regarding  the  similarity  of  the  two  leading 
brands  of  cola  after  exposure  to  all  three  experimental  ads  and  completion  of  the 
three  corresponding  questionnaires.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  situation  subjects  were 
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able  to  guess  the  hypothesized  relationship  between  the  comparative  ads  and  the 

questionnaire  items  regarding  perceived  similarity. 

The  final  issue  regarding  the  Gorn  and  Weinberg  findings  is  the  incongruity 

between  subjects’  cognitive  responses  to  the  experimental  ads  and  their  perceptions 

of  the  sponsoring  brand.  Specifically,  the  comparative  ads  tended  to  elicit  more 

negative  cognitive  responses  to  the  ads  themselves  yet  fostered  a stronger  perception 

of  similarity  between  the  advertised  and  market  leading  brand  relative  to  the 

noncomparative  ads.  The  former  effect  is  certainly  negative,  but  the  latter  effect  is 

presumably  positive  for  a relatively  low  market  share  brand. 

Gorn  & Weinberg  discuss  this  peculiarity  in  their  results: 

we  find  an  intriguing  disassociation  between  the  cognitive  response  data  and 
the  [perceived  similarity]  data  . . . While  a higher  percentage  of  negative 
cognitive  responses  was  obtained  with  comparative  ads  versus  noncomparative 
ads,  the  comparative  ads  seem  to  be  more  effective  in  creating  increased 
brand  similarity  than  are  noncomparative  ads.  (p.  725) 

Perhaps  these  two  effects  sometimes  cancelled  one  another  out  in  the  persuasion 

process.  There  was  no  significant  effect  of  comparative  format  on  subjects’  brand 

attitudes.  This  basic  notion  of  distinct  positive  and  negative  effects  of  comparative 

advertising  is  a topic  that  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Johnson  and  Horne  (1988)  examined  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising 

in  five  product  categories:  automobiles,  airlines,  rent-a-cars,  fast  food  restaurants,  and 

toothpaste.  In  three  of  the  ads  (automobiles,  airlines,  rent-a-cars)  an  actual  low  share 

brand  was  compared  to  the  market  leader  of  the  product  class  in  an  actual, 
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professionally  altered  advertisement.2  The  remaining  two  ads  (fast  food  restaurant, 
toothpaste)  were  fictitious,  and  featured  a comparison  between  a hypothetical  new 
brand  and  the  market  leader  in  the  product  class.3  Rather  than  employing  a 
noncomparative  advertising  condition,  Johnson  & Horne  relied  on  a no  exposure 
control  group  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  comparative  ads. 

Johnson  and  Horne  were  principally  interested  in  the  brand-based  response. 
perceived  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  market  leading  brand.  Perceived 
similarity  was  operationalized  in  a rather  unique  manner.  Rather  than  simply 
completing  a semantic  differential  scale  anchored  by  "similar"  and  "different,"  subjects 
were  exposed  to  an  actual  (i.e.  based  on  real  survey  data)  perceptual  map  of  various 
brands  from  each  of  the  aforementioned  product  classes,  and  asked  to  place  the 
sponsoring  brand  in  the  corresponding  ad  within  the  space. 

Johnson  and  Horne  found  an  interaction  between  ad  exposure  and  product 
class  in  which  exposure  to  the  comparative  ads  increased  perceptions  of  similarity  for 
three  of  the  brands  (Hamburger  Heaven,  Dazzle  Toothpaste,  and  Budget  Rent-A- 
Car),  but  not  for  the  fourth  brand  (Lincoln  Town  Car).4  Based  on  this  result  they 
speculate  that  comparative  advertising  is  most  effective  for  brand  positioning  when 
the  sponsoring  product  is  new  or  unfamiliar  to  the  audience.  The  results  of  a second 

2In  these  three  ads  Budget  (rent-a-car)  was  compared  to  Hertz,  Republic  (airline)  was  compared 
to  American,  and  the  Lincoln  Town  Car  was  compared  to  Cadillac’s  luxury  car. 

3In  the  fictitious  ads  Hamburger  Heaven  (fast  food  restaurant)  was  compared  to  McDonalds  and 
Dazzle  (toothpaste)  was  compared  to  Crest. 

4Because  of  turbulence  in  the  airline  industry  just  prior  to  the  experiment,  there  was  no  control 
group  for  the  Republic  Airlines  advertisement. 
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experiment  tended  to  support  this  reasoning.  Employing  the  same  advertisements 
as  in  the  initial  experiment,  Johnson  and  Horne  found  that  the  "perceived  similarity" 
effect  was  stronger  for  the  fictitious  products  (i.e.  Dazzle  and  Hamburger  Heaven) 
than  for  the  actual  products  (i.e.  Budget  Rent-A-Car  and  Republic  Airlines).5 

As  described  above,  Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  examined  two  distinct 
product  classes  in  each  market  position  condition  of  their  investigation.  Although 
they  reported,  "more  brand  specific  effects  than  anticipated,"  those  effects  were  not 
discussed  in  the  article. 

Similarity  of  Brands  Compared 

Walker,  Swasy  and  Rethans  (1986)  examined  the  impact  of  sponsor-competitor 
similarity  on  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  They  employed 
professionally  produced  ads  for  a new  regional  premium  beer.  In  the  "similar" 
condition  of  the  study  the  new  premium  beer  was  compared  to  the  national  premium 
beers,  Miller,  Budweiser,  and  Strohs,  whereas  in  the  "dissimilar"  condition  the  super 
premium  brands,  Michelob,  Heineken,  and  Lowenbrau  served  as  the  competitive 
brands. 

Walker  et  al.  revealed  a rather  intriguing  result.  When  the  comparative  version 
of  the  ad  featured  competitive  brands  that  were  in  the  same  "quality"  class  as  the 
sponsoring  brand,  the  perception  of  sponsor-competitor  similarity  was  stronger  after 

5A  modification  to  the  experimental  procedure  of  the  first  study,  to  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
AUDIENCE  FACTORS  section  of  the  chapter,  allowed  the  creation  of  a meaningful  "control"  group 
for  the  Republic  Airlines  ad. 
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exposure  to  the  comparative  ad  (vs.  the  noncomparative  ad).  But  when  the 
competitive  brands  were  from  a higher  quality  class,  the  reverse  was  true. 

Thus,  there  may  be  limitations  to  comparative  advertising’s  ability  to  create 
a perception  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brand.  The  data 
from  Johnson  and  Horne’s  (1988)  study  support  this  contention.  In  general,  the 
comparative  ads  in  their  study  tended  to  engender  a stronger  perception  of  similarity 
betwen  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brands  relative  to  the  noncomparative  ads. 
But  the  ad  in  which  the  Lincoln  Town  Car  was  compared  to  Cadillac  produced  a 
weaker  perception  of  similarity  than  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  Lincoln  ad. 
As  in  the  Walker  et  al.  study,  Lincoln  and  Cadillac  can  be  interpreted  members  of 
two  different  quality  classes.  Categorization  theory  may  provide  some  insights  as  to 
when  this  "boomerang"  effect  is  likely  to  occur  (see  for  example,  Sujan  & Bettman, 
1989). 


Advertisement  Factors 

Message-Sidedness 

Earl  and  Pride  (1980),  Swinyard  (1981),  Belch  (1981),  and  Goodwin  and  Etgar 
(1982)  explored  a potential  interaction  between  the  comparative  format  of  an  ad  and 
the  message  sidedness  (one-  vs.  two-sided)  of  its  appeal.  Earl  and  Pride  (1980) 
examined  the  relationship  between  comparative  format,  message  sidedness,  and  the 
M-based  responses,  information  value  of  the  ad  and  ad  claim  recall.  They  created 
several  versions  of  an  ad  for  Ecto,  a fictitious  brand  of  pain  reliever.  In  the 
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comparative  versions  of  the  ad  Ecto  was  compared  either  to  Bayer  (i.e.,  direct 
comparative)  or  "A  major  competitor"  (i.e.,  indirect  comparative).  Ecto 
outperformed  the  competitive  brand  on  all  seven  attributes  mentioned  in  the  one- 
sided version  of  the  ad,  but  the  two-sided  version  of  the  ad  acknowledged  that,  "Ecto 
takes  more  time  to  start  reducing  inflammation  and  swelling"  (p.  41). 

Comparative  format  produced  a significant  main  effect  on  subjects’  ratings  of 
information  value:  comparative  ads  were  viewed  as  being  more  informative  than 
noncomparative  ads.  Moreover,  there  was  a comparative  format  x message  sidedness 
interaction  with  respect  to  ad  claim  recall.  Subjects  recalled  more  claims  from  the 
noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  when  a one-sided  appeal  was  used,  but  when  a 
two-sided  appeal  was  used  they  recalled  more  claims  from  the  comparative  version 
of  the  ad.  Overall,  ad  claim  recall  was  highest  for  the  two-sided,  comparative  version 
of  the  ad. 

Swinyard  (1981)  employed  professionally  developed  newspaper  ads  for 
Bobco’s,  a regional  supermarket  chain.  In  the  comparative  versions  of  the  ad  a 
number  of  price  comparisons  were  made  between  Bobco’s  and  a number  of  explicitly 
mentioned  national  and  regional  supermarket  chains.  In  the  two-sided  version  of  the 
a set  of  services/attributes  was  listed  under  the  heading  "what  we  don’t  do  for  you." 
Both  versions  of  the  ad  contained  a second  set  of  attributes  under  the  heading  "what 
we  do  for  you."  The  experimental  ads  were  distributed  as  pamphlets  to  the  doorstep 
of  one  thousand  residences  within  one  mile  of  the  test  store.  This  allowed  for  a 
behavioral  measure  (i.e.  redemption  of  a coupon  in  the  ads)  of  the  effectiveness  of 
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comparative  advertising.  Additional  ad-based  and  brand-based  responses  were 
collected  via  telephone  interviews  among  320  the  original  1000  homes. 

Comparative  format  and  message  sidedness  produced  significant  main  and 
interaction  effects  on  several  ad-based  responses.  There  was  a main  effect  of 
comparative  format  on  counterargumentation,  with  comparative  ads  producing  a 
greater  number  of  counterarguments  than  noncomparative  ads.  Both  comparative 
format  and  message  sidedness  affected  subjects’  ratings  of  advertising  credibility. 
Consistent  with  the  result  for  counterargumentation,  subjects  reported  that  the 
comparative  ad  was  less  credible  than  the  noncomparative  ad.  In  addition,  the  one- 
sided ad  was  viewed  as  being  less  credible  than  the  two-sided  ad,  but  there  was  no 
comparative  format  x message  sidedness  interaction  for  ad  credibility.  There  was, 
however,  a comparative  format  x message  sidedness  interaction  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  key  advertising  claims.  Subjects  were  more  likely  to  accept  noncomparative 
claims  when  both  the  comparative  and  noncomparative  appeals  were  one-sided,  but 
when  they  were  two-sided  the  reverse  was  true.  Indeed,  the  highest  level  of  claim 
acceptance  was  achieved  by  the  two-sided,  comparative  ad. 

The  effects  of  comparative  format  and  message  sidedness  did  not,  however, 
translate  to  the  two  brand-based  responses  of  the  study.  Swinyard  found  little  or  no 
effect  of  comparative  format  or  message  sidedness  on  purchase  intentions  or  actual 
behavior  (i.e.  coupon  redemption  rate). 

Belch  (1981)  embedded  professionally  created  television  ads  in  an  hour  of 
actual  television  programming.  The  four  experimental  ads  represented  an  orthogonal 
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manipulation  of  comparative  format  (comparative  vs.  noncomparative)  and  message 
sidedness  (one-  vs.  two-sided).  In  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad  a fictitious  brand 
of  toothpaste,  Shield,  was  compared  to  Crest.  In  the  two-sided  version  of  the  ad  the 
product  was  described  as  being  either  "average"  (noncomparative)  or  "less  effective 
than  Crest"  (comparative)  in  terms  of  whitening  ability. 

Belch  failed  to  find  a significant  of  comparative  format  or  message  sidedness 
on  several  ad-based  (ad  objectivity,  ad  credibility,  claim  recall,  and  attitude  toward 
the  ad)  and  brand-based  (brand  attitude,  attitude  toward  purchasing  the  brand, 
purchase  intention)  responses.  Subjects  exposed  to  the  comparative  ad  did,  however, 
generate  more  cognitive  responses,  mostly  in  the  form  of  source  derogations,  than 
those  exposed  to  the  noncomparative  ad. 

Belch’s  general  failure  to  produce  significant  results  may  be  attributable  to  a 
low  level  of  attention  devoted  to  the  experimental  advertisement.  Prior  to  exposure 
subjects  were  told  that  they  would  be  asked  questions  about  both  the  programming 
and  the  advertising  material.  For  subjects  attempting  to  absorb  the  material  from  a 
one  hour  segment  of  television,  specific  information  about  the  claims  in  a single  ad 
(i.e.  comparative  format,  message  sidedness)  is  likely  to  be  "lost  in  the  shuffle." 

As  discussed  above,  Etgar  and  Goodwin  (1982)  employed  only  the 
comparative  ads  from  Goodwin  and  Etgar  (1980),  allowing  a partial  replication  of  the 
comparative  format  x message  sidedness  interaction  obtained  in  the  previous  study. 
Unlike  the  earlier  study,  a MANOVA  analysis  did  not  reveal  a main  effect  of 
message  sidedness  on  a linear  combination  of  ad-based  responses.  However,  there 
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was  a significant  effect  of  message  sidedness  on  a linear  combination  of  brand-based 
responses,  and  it  was  consistent  with  that  obtained  in  the  previous  study.  Subjects 
had  more  favorable  reactions  to  the  two-sided  comparative  appeal. 

It  will  become  apparent  upon  further  review  of  the  literature  that,  in  general, 
comparative  claims  foster  "negative  claim  elaboration"  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
The  claims  tend  to  be  viewed  as  being  less  credible  and  less  believable,  and  seem  to 
elicit  predominantly  negative  cognitive  response.  However,  using  a two-sided  appeal 
appears  to  "turn  the  tables,"  allowing  comparative  advertising  claims  to  generate  more 
positive  message  elaboration  relative  to  noncomparative  advertising  claims.  This 
effect  of  message  sidedness  has  significant  ramifications  for  the  present  study  and  will 
be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 

Claim  Substantiation 

McDougall  (1978),  Golden  (1979),  and  Earl  and  Pride  (1980)  examined  the 
impact  of  ad  claim  substantiation  on  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising. 
McDougall  (1978)  created  fictitiuous  ads  for  an  actual  brand  of  bleach  (Javex)  and 
used  copy  from  actual  deodorant  ads  as  experimental  stimuli  in  his  study.6  The  copy 
in  ads  for  four  brands  of  deodorant  (Arrid  Extra  Dry,  Sure,  Dial  Very  Dry,  Ban  Roll- 
on) varied  on  two  dimensions:  (1)  presence  vs.  absence  of  claim  substantiation,  (2) 


6Since  the  stimuli  for  the  deodorants  and  the  bleach  varied  on  a number  of  dimensions  (copy  only 
vs.  entire  ad,  actual  brands  vs.  fictitious  brand,  multiple  sponsors  vs.  single  sponsor),  McDougall  did 
not  include  product  class  as  a factor  in  any  of  his  statistical  analyses.  For  this  reason  the  present 
study  was  not  discussed  in  the  PRODUCT  CLASS  section  of  the  review. 
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and  direct  vs.  indirect  comparative  format.7  The  four  versions  of  the  ad  for  Javex 
bleach  constituted  an  orthogonal  manipulation  of  comparative  format  (direct  vs. 
indirect)  and  claim  substantiation  (present  vs.  absent).  Claim  substantiation  was 
operationalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  phrase  "Laboratory  tests  show"  before  the 
key  attribute  claim  in  the  ad. 

McDougall  examined  the  ad-based  responses:  (1)  reliability  of  the  ad,  and  (2) 
helpfulness  to  other  consumers.  For  the  deodorant  ads  subjects  perceived  the  direct, 
unsubstantiated  claim  (Dial  Very  Dry)  as  being  less  reliable  than  the  other  three 
claims.  In  addition,  one  of  the  indirect,  unsubstantiated  claims  (Arrid  Extra  Dry)  was 
perceived  as  being  significantly  more  helpful  than  both  the  substantiated  and 
unsubstantiated  direct  comparative  claims.  Subjects  tended  to  view  substantiated 
claims  for  Javex  Bleach  as  being  more  helpful  and  more  reliable  than  unsubstantiated 
claims.  There  was,  however,  no  impact  of  comparative  format  on  either  dependent 
variable. 

The  relative  impact  of  comparative  format  and  claim  substantiation  was, 
therefore,  reversed  for  the  deodorant  versus  bleach  ads.  It  is  tempting  to  introduce 
the  nonmarket  leader  (deodorant)  versus  market  leading  (bleach)  brand  distinction 
as  a moderator  of  the  impact  of  comparative  format  and  claim  substantiation.8  But, 

7Since  there  was  no  indirect-substantiated  comparative  claim,  comparative  format  and  claim 
substantiation  could  not  be  analyzed  as  orthogonal  factors. 

8Right  Guard  was  the  market  leading  brand  of  deodorant  when  the  data  in  this  study  were 
collected.  Thus,  the  sponsor  brands  in  the  study  (Arrid,  Sure,  Dial,  and  Ban)  were  nonmarket  leading 
brands.  In  addition,  the  subjects  in  this  study  were  Canadian  consumers  and  Javex  was  the  market 
leading  brand  of  bleach  in  Canada  while  this  study  was  being  completed.  In  fact,  the  author  mentions 
the  difficulty  in  finding  consumers  who  were  loyal  to  the  "challenged"  brands,  Clorox  and  Purex. 
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it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  were  a number  of  differences  between  the 
deodorant  and  bleach  ads  any  one  of  which  may  have  produced  the  result. 

Golden  (1979)  manipulated  claim  substantiation  (present  vs.  absent)  as  well 
as  comparative  format  and  market  position  in  the  deodorant  ads  described  above. 
The  presence  of  claim  substantiation  was  operationalized"  as  the  appearance  of  the 
phrase:  "independent  testing  agency’s  results  have  proven"  before  the  key  attribute 
claims  in  the  ad. 

The  interaction  between  comparative  format  and  claim  substantiation  was 
nonsignificant  for  all  three  dependent  variables.  Golden  did,  however,  find  a 
significant  interaction  between  market  position  and  claim  substantiation  for  the  ad- 
based  responses,  claim  believability  and  ad  credibility.  Surprisingly,  she  found  that 
unsubstantiated  claims  were  more  believable  (and  the  ad  more  credible)  when  they 
were  made  by  the  fictitious  new  brand  than  when  they  were  made  by  the  actual 
number  three  brand  in  the  market.  Claim  substantiation  had  the  largest  impact  in 
the  ad  for  the  market  leading  brand,  moving  it  from  the  least  believable  and  credible 
ad  to  the  most  believable  and  credible  ad.  This  interaction  was  not,  however, 
significant  for  the  brand-based  response,  purchase  intention. 

In  the  investigation  discussed  above,  Earl  and  Pride  (1980)  manipulated  claim 
substantiation  as  well  as  comparative  format  and  message  sidedness  in  their  ads  for 
the  fictitious  pain  reliever,  Ecto.  However,  their  substantiation  manipulation,  which 
entailed  three  conditions  (no  substantiation,  low  differential  substantiation,  high 
differential  substantiation),  was  far  more  elaborate  than  those  of  McDougall  (1978) 
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and  Golden  (1979).  All  three  versions  of  the  ad  contained  general  attribute  claims 
regarding  Ecto’s  effectiveness,  but  in  the  two  substantiation  conditions  an  additional 
table  of  information  was  presented.  This  information  represented  the  results  of  "tests 
conducted  by  an  independent  test  laboratory"  (p.  40).  In  the  "low  differential" 
condition  the  data  supported  Ecto’s  claims  of  superiority  over  Bayer  or  "a  major 
competitor,"  but  only  by  a narrow  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "high 
differential"  condition  the  figures  clearly  established  Ecto’s  superiority. 

Earl  and  Pride  observed  a main  effect  of  claim  substantiation  on  the  ad-based 
responses,  perceived  information  value  and  claim  recall.  The  presence  of 
substantiating  evidence,  whether  low  or  high  differential,  led  subjects  to  recall  a larger 
percentage  of  attribute  claims  from  the  ad  and  to  rate  the  ad  as  being  more 
informative.  There  were  no  differences  between  the  low  and  high  differential 
substantiation  conditions,  nor  was  there  significant  interaction  between  claim 
substantiation  and  the  other  independent  variables. 

Information  Load 

Goodwin  and  Etgar  (1980,  Etgar  & Goodwin,  1982)  examined  the  impact  of 
information  load  on  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  Goodwin  and  Etgar 
(1980)  manipulated  information  load  (low,  medium,  high)  along  with  comparative 
format,  message  sidedness,  and  product  in  the  investigation  reviewed  above. 
Information  load  was  manipulated  by  creating  ads  that  focused  on  two,  five,  or  seven 


attributes. 
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With  respect  to  ad-based  responses,  information  load  interacted  with  both 
comparative  format  and  product  class.  When  seven  attributes  were  presented  in  the 
ad,  the  indirect  comparative  version  of  the  ad  was  perceived  as  being  more  relevant 
to  consumers’  needs  than  either  the  direct  comparative  or  noncomparative  version 
of  the  ad.  However,  these  differences  were  nonsignificant  when  the  ad  contained 
only  two  or  five  attribute  claims.  In  addition,  the  ad  for  Crick  beer  became 
increasingly  offensive  to  subjects  as  the  number  of  attribute  claims  increased,  whereas 
the  reverse  was  true  of  the  ad  for  Cenatol  cold  and  cough  capsules. 

There  was  a main  effect  of  information  load  on  the  brand-based  response. 
perceived  quality  of  the  sponsoring  brand,  in  which  medium  levels  of  information  (i.e. 
five  attribute  claims)  furnished  the  highest  ratings  of  quality.  However,  the  remaining 
main  and  interaction  effects  were  not  significant  for  the  various  brand  based 
dependent  variables  in  the  study. 

Etgar  and  Goodwin  (1982)  employed  the  same  manipulation  of  information 
load  as  in  the  Goodwin  and  Etgar  (1980)  study.  The  results  of  a MANOVA  analysis 
revealed  that  information  load  did  not  produce  a significant  effect  (main  or 
interaction)  on  either  a linear  combination  of  brand-based  responses  or  a linear 
combination  of  ad-based  responses. 

Specificity  of  the  Key  Claims 

Wilson  and  Mudderisoglu  (1980),  Droge  and  Darmon  (1987),  and  Iyer  (1988) 
all  examined  the  impact  of  some  aspect  of  the  specificity  of  the  key  claims  as  a 
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moderator  of  the  effectivenss  of  comparative  advertising.  Wilson  and  Mudderisoglu 
(1980)  developed  a construct  termed  advertising  intensity  which  they  defined  as,  "the 
degree  of  specificity  in  a comparative  ad"  (p.  567).  They  argued  that  the  degree  of 
specificity  in  an  ad  can  be  determined  by  examining,  "such  features  as  strength  of 
claims,  presence  or  absence  of  pictorial  demonstrations,  length  of  the  copy,  specificity 
of  product  attributes  mentioned,  and  the  inclusion  of  documented  product 
performance  data"  (p.  567). 

To  create  the  manipulation  of  advertising  intensity  five  judges  separated  a 
large  number  of  actual  magazine  ads  into  low,  medium,  and  high  categories  based  on 
instructions  provided  by  the  researchers.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the 
advertisements  were  comparative  while  the  remainder  were  noncomparative.  Each 
subject  viewed  a number  of  ads,  so  the  manipulations  of  comparative  format  and 
advertising  intensity  were  both  within  subject  factors. 

Wilson  and  Mudderisoglu  were  primarily  interested  in  subjects’  ad-based 
cognitive  responses.  They  found  no  signficant  main  effects  for  advertising  intensity, 
but  comparative  format  influenced  several  of  the  cognitive  response  categories. 
Comparative  ads  produced  more  negative  ad  related  statements  and  fewer  positive 
ad  related  statements  then  noncomparative  ads.  More  specifically,  the  comparative 
ads  elicited  a greater  number  of  counterarguments  and  source  derogations  than  the 
noncomparative  ads,  but  invoked  fewer  support  arguments. 

There  was  also  a comparative  format  x advertising  intensity  interaction  for  two 
of  the  cognitive  response  categories.  For  noncomparative  advertisements  the  number 
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of  negative  ad  related  statements  declined  steadily  with  increasing  ad  intensity,  with 
a sharp  decline  between  medium  and  high  intensity  ads.  However,  when  the  ads 
were  comparative,  the  number  of  negative  ad  related  statements  tended  to  increase 
with  advertising  intensity,  with  a distinct  increase  between  between  the  medium  and 
high  conditions.  The  number  of  support  arguments  generated  was  also  influenced  by 
a comparative  format  x advertising  intensity  interaction.  When  subjects  viewed 
comparative  ads,  the  relationship  between  advertising  intensity  and  number  of 
support  arguments  was  positive  but  nonsignificant.  However,  when  subjects  reacted 
to  the  noncomparative  ads,  they  produced  the  fewest  support  arguments  in  response 
to  the  medium  intensity  ads,  with  sharp  increases  for  the  low  and  high  intensity  ads. 

Droge  and  Darmon  (1987)  manipulated  an  advertising  variable  referred  to  as 
product  based  versus  nonproduct  based  claims,  along  with  comparative  format  and 
market  position,  in  the  investigation  reviewed  above.  Product-based  claims  took  the 
form  of  straight  assertions  (i.e.  Sprint  toothpaste  has  a great  taste)  whereas 
nonproduct  claims  referred  to  unit  sales  or  European  preferences  for  the  brand.  The 
results  revealed  a main  effect  of  product/nonproduct  claims  on  the  brand-based 
response,  confidence  in  brand  attribute  ratings,  in  which  confidence  was  higher  for 
product  based  claims.  There  was,  however,  no  interaction  between 
product/nonproduct  claims  and  the  other  independent  variables. 

Iyer  (1988)  manipulated  the  verbal  content  of  his  comparative  and 
noncomparative  claims  for  Alka-Seltzer  and  Acid-Off  antacids.  In  the  "factual" 
content  condition  the  ad  copy  discussed  the  sponsoring  brand’s  performance  level  on 
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a number  of  explicitly  mentioned  attributes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  the 
"evaluative"  content  condition  the  copy  simply  described  the  process  by  which  the 
product  relieved  acid  indigestion. 

Verbal  content  produced  a main  effect  on  the  brand-based  responses,  brand 
attitude  and  purchase  intention.  Ads  containing  factual  content  produced  more 
positive  brand  attitudes  and  stronger  intentions  to  purchase  than  did  ads  comprised 
of  evaluative  content.  More  interesting,  there  was  a verbal  content  x comparative 
format  interaction  whereby  factual  content  increased  subjects’  purchase  intentions 
over  evaluative  content  only  in  the  comparative  advertising  condition.  In  addition, 
and  as  predicted  by  Iyer,  there  was  a three-way  interaction  (verbal  content  x 
comparative  format  x market  position)  in  which  the  comparative/factual/new  brand 
ad  produced  a more  positive  brand  attitude  than  any  of  the  other  ads. 

Prominence  of  the  Sponsoring  and  Competing  Brands 

Grossbart,  Muehling  and  Kangun  (1986)  manipulated  the  prominence  of  the 
competitive  brand  across  several  versions  of  a comparative  ad  for  Dial  antiperspirant. 
In  the  most  prominent  version  of  the  comparative  ad,  the  competitive  brand,  Sure, 
was  pictured  next  to  Dial  and  mentioned  explicitly  in  the  copy  of  the  ad.  Two  of  the 
ads  represented  intermediate  levels  of  prominence.  In  one  of  the  "intermediate"  ads 
the  competitive  brand  was  mentioned  explicitly  in  the  copy  but  not  pictured,  and  in 
the  other  the  competitive  brand  was  pictured  but  had  its  brand  name  replaced  with 
"leading  brand."  Finally,  the  least  prominent  version  of  the  comparison  made  no 
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reference  to  a competitor  in  the  copy  and  featured  a picture  of  the  competitive  brand 
with  the  brand  name  deleted.  The  four  versions  of  the  comparative  ad  were 
evaluated  against  a noncomparative  ad.  In  addition,  the  copy  in  the  five  ads  featured 
both  comparative  and  noncomparative  attribute  claims. 

The  comparative  format  manipulation  produced  significant  effects  on  a 
number  of  ad-based  responses.  Subjects  exposed  to  the  "high"  prominence 
comparative  ad  recalled  a larger  percentage  of  the  noncomparative  attribute  claims 
then  those  exposed  to  one  of  the  other  three  comparative  ads.  Also,  the 
noncomparative  ad  produced  greater  recall  of  noncomparative  claims  than  each  of 
the  comparative  versions  of  the  ad.  Subjects  exposed  to  the  "high"  prominence 
comparative  ad  recalled  more  of  the  comparative  attribute  claims  than  subjects  in  the 
other  four  conditions.  The  two  "intermediate"  prominence  comparative  ads 
generated  lower  levels  of  total  recall  than  the  other  three  versions  of  the  ad.  Finally, 
claim  acceptance  was  lower  for  the  "high"  prominence  comparative  ad  than  for  the 
other  four  ads. 

With  respect  to  brand-based  responses,  the  intermediate  prominence 
comparative  ad  in  which  only  a verbal  reference  was  made  to  the  competitive  brand 
produced  more  positive  brand  attitudes  than  the  other  three  versions  of  the 
comparative  ad.  Moreover,  the  impact  of  the  "verbal  only"  comparative  ad  on 
subjects’  brand  attitudes  was  similar  to  that  of  the  noncomparative  ad.  There  were 
no  significant  effects  of  comparative  format  on  subjects’  purchase  intentions. 
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As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  Muehling  (1987)  developed  five  versions 
of  an  ad  for  a fictitious  brand  of  deodorant,  manipulating  one  or  more  dimensions 
of  the  explicitness  of  the  comparison  to  a competitive  brand  (i.e.  Sure).  The  five 
versions  of  the  ad  were  (1)  explicit  verbal  comparison  only  (i.e.  competitive  brand  not 
shown),  (2)  explicit  verbal  comparison  with  an  explicit  visual  cue  (i.e.  competitive 
brand  shown),  (3)  implicit  verbal  comparison  (leading  brand)  with  an  implicit  visual 
cue,  (4)  implicit  verbal  comparison  (ordinary  brand)  with  an  implicit  visual  cue,  and 
(5)  supportive  form  with  an  implicit  visual  cue.  Muehling  did  not  evaluate  the 
effectivenss  of  comparative  advertising  per  se,  but  he  found  that  for  all  of  the  ads, 
particularly  (1)  and  (4),  subjects’  attitudes  toward  the  ad  were  significantly  related  to 
their  brand  attitudes. 

In  the  study  described  above,  Johnson  and  Horne  (1988)  varied  the 
prominence  of  the  competitive  brand  relative  to  that  of  the  sponsoring  brand.  They 
tested  the  hypothesis,  based  on  Tversky’s  (1977)  model  of  similarity,  that  comparative 
advertising  creates  a stronger  perception  of  similarity  between  a low  market  share 
sponsoring  brand  and  a market  leading  competitive  brand  when  the  sponsoring  brand 
(rather  than  the  competitive  brand)  is  the  focus  of  the  ad  (i.e.  more  prominent  than 
the  competitor). 

So,  for  example,  in  the  comparative  ad  for  Budget  Rent-A-Car  when  the 
sponsoring  brand  was  the  focus  of  the  ad,  the  headline  read:  "A  Big  Lincoln  at 
Budget  Costs  Less  than  a Compact  Car  at  Hertz,"  whereas  the  "leader  focus"  version 
of  the  ad  contained  the  headline:  "A  Compact  Car  at  Hertz  Costs  More  than  a Big 
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Lincoln  at  Budget."  Consistent  with  the  main  hypothesis,  the  comparative  ads  for 
actual  (Budget  Rent-A-Car,  Republic  Airlines,  Lincoln  Town  Car)  and  fictitious 
(Hamburger  Heaven,  Dazzle  Toothpaste)  products  created  a stronger  perception  of 
similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brands  when  the  sponsoring  brand 
was  the  focus  of  the  ad. 

Advertising  Repetition  and  Competitive  Interference  Effects 

In  the  study  reviewed  above,  Belch  (1981)  manipulated  advertising  repetition 
along  with  comparative  format  and  message  sidedness  by  having  subjects  watch  a sixty 
minute  segment  of  a T.V.  program  in  which  one,  three,  or  five  spots  for  a 
hypothetical  brand  of  toothpaste  (Shield)  were  embedded.  Repetition,  however, 
failed  to  produce  a significant  effect  (either  main  or  interaction)  on  subjects’  attitudes 
toward  the  brand,  attitudes  toward  the  purchasing  act,  and  purchase  intention. 

Gorn  and  Weinberg  (1984)  explored  the  possibility  that  the  presence  of  an  ad 
for  the  competitive,  market  leading  brand  in  the  immediate  advertising  environment 
moderates  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  Competitive  context  was 
manipulated  by  inserting  an  ad  for  the  leading  brand  after  after  each  of  the  stimulus 
ads  in  half  of  the  experimental  booklets. 

The  impact  of  competitive  context  was  rather  intriguing.  With  respect  to  ad- 
based  responses.  Gom  and  Weinberg  found  that  the  presence  of  the  ad  for  the 
market  leader  increased  the  percentage  of  positive  cognitive  responses  to  the 
experimental  ads.  Although  it  had  no  impact  on  subjects’  perception  of  similarity 
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between  the  sponsoring  and  leading  brands,  competitive  context  did  influence  the 
brand-based  response,  brand  attitude.  Subjects  had  less  favorable  attitudes  toward 
the  sponsoring  brand  when  the  ad  for  the  leading  brand  was  present.  As  discussed 
previously,  there  was  clearly  "disassociation"  between  subjects’  ad  based  and  brand 
based  responses. 


Audience  Factors 

Brand  Preference 

Prasad  (1976),  McDougall  (1978),  and  Belch  (1981)  examined  the  possibility 
that  an  audience  that  prefers  or  is  loyal  to  a specific  brand  will  react  more  negatively 
to  a comparative  ad  in  which  it  is  challenged.  Prasad  measured  subjects’  brand 
preferences  for  movie  cameras  with  the  following  question:  'Think  of  the  brands  of 
movie  cameras  that  you  are  aware  of.  If  you  should  decide  to  buy  a movie  camera 
now,  what  brand  would  you  prefer  most?"  (p.  130).  In  the  comparative  version  of  his 
ads  a fictitious  brand  of  movie  camera,  Ronar,  was  compared  to  Kodak’s  model,  so 
Prasad  separated  subjects  who  preferred  Kodak  from  those  that  listed  another  brand 
and  included  "brand  preference"  as  a factor  in  his  data  analysis. 

Although  brand  preference  did  not  affect  subjects’  brand  based  responses 
(brand  name  recall,  perception  of  competitive  position),  it  did,  as  predicted,  interact 
with  comparative  format  to  influence  the  ad-based  response,  claim  believability. 
When  subjects  were  exposed  to  the  indirect  comparative  (i.e.  "Brand  X")  version  of 
the  ad,  brand  preference  did  not  impact  their  ratings  of  claim  believability.  But, 
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when  they  were  exposed  to  the  direct  comparative  ad,  subjects  who  preferred  Kodak 
reported  significantly  lower  ratings  of  claim  believability  than  those  who  preferred 
another  brand. 

McDougall  (1978)  employed  a much  more  elaborate  measure  of  brand 
preference.  In  one  phase  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  a number  of  brands  from  each 
of  the  two  product  classes  (anti-perspirant,  bleach)  examined  on  a scale  anchored  by 
"poor"  and  "excellent."  In  the  next  phase  of  measurement  subjects  were  asked  to 
estimate  the  frequency  with  which  they  normally  purchase  a number  of  brands  from 
the  two  product  categories.  The  brand  rating  and  purchase  frequency  data  were 
positively  correlated,  so  McDougall  employed  the  latter  as  a measure  of  "brand 
loyalty." 

Since  the  direct  comparative  versions  experimental  ads  featured  a number  of 
competitive  brands,  McDougall  could  examine  the  possibility  that  the  impact  of  brand 
loyalty  was  brand  specific.  In  general,  brand  loyal  consumers  generated  more 
favorable  ad-based  responses  (than  nonloyals)  when  their  brand  was  the  sponsoring 
brand  in  an  ad  and  responded  less  favorably  to  comparative  ads  in  which  their  brand 
was  challenged.  For  anti-perspirants,  "brand  loyals"  perceived  ads  for  their  brand  as 
being  more  reliable  and  more  helpful  to  consumers,  but  rated  comparative  ads  in 
which  their  brand  was  challenged  as  being  less  reliable  and  helpful  to  consumers. 
Interestingly,  there  was  a brand  specific  result  in  which  both  of  the  above  effects  were 
stronger  for  consumers  loyal  to  Ban  anti-perspirant. 
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Consumers  loyal  to  Javex  bleach  saw  only  (direct  and  indirect  comparative) 
ads  in  which  their  brand  was  the  sponsor.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a tendency  to  rate 
the  direct  comparative  ad  (for  their  brand)  as  being  less  reliable  than  the  indirect 
comparative  ad.  Javex  loyals  also  rated  ads  containing  substantiation  for  the  key 
claims  as  being  more  rleiable  than  ads  containing  unsubstantiated  claims.  For 
subjects  loyal  to  other  brands  of  bleach  neither  comparative  format  nor  claim 
substantiation  produced  a significant  effect  on  either  of  the  two  dependent  variables. 

Belch  (1981)  employed  the  most  comprehensive  measure  of  brand 
preference/loyalty.  Subjects  responded  to  two  attitudinal  questions  (a  measure  of 
certainty  about  the  Crest’s  ability  to  meet  one’s  dental  hygiene  needs,  an  overall 
rating  of  Crest)  and  two  behavioral  questions  (frequency  of  purchase  of  Crest, 
willingness  to  switch  to  another  brand)  regarding  the  "challenged"  brand  of  toothpaste 
in  the  comparative  version  of  the  experimental  ad.  A factor  analysis  revealed  that 
all  four  questions  loaded  on  a single  factor,  so  the  four  items  were  combined  to  yield 
a single  index  of  brand  loyalty. 

Belch  failed  to  find  an  impact  of  brand  loyalty  on  a number  of  ad-based  and 
brand-  based  audience  responses.  Most  notable  was  the  absence  of  a brand  loyalty 
x comparative  format  interaction.  Comparative  ads  were  predicted  to  elicit  more 
negative  responses  than  noncomparative  ads  when  the  audience  is  loyal  to  the 
challenged  brand,  but  this  effect  was  nonsignificant.  As  discussed  above,  since 
subjects  were  exposed  to  an  hour  segment  of  television,  they  may  have  devoted  very 
little  attention  to  the  embedded  experimental  ads,  thus  leading  to  the  null  findings. 
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The  findings  of  Prasad  (1976)  and  McDougall  (1978),  on  the  other  hand,  are 
consistent  with  the  comparative  advertising  "dilemma"  discussed  by  Byer  and  Cooke 
(1985).  Apparently,  users  of  the  "challenged"  brand  in  a comparative  ad  do  react 
more  negatively  to  the  claims  in  the  ad.  Further,  McDougall’s  results  suggest  that 
this  negative  effect  of  comparative  advertising  occurs  for  audiences  indifferent  to  the 
challenged  brand,  and  even  for  users  of  the  sponsoring  brand!  This  outcome  suggests 
that  the  dilemma  is  more  serious  than  Byer  and  Cooke  propose  because  nonusers  of 
the  challenged  or  sponsoring  brand  are  likely  to  be  the  target  of  such  forms  of 
comparative  advertising.  Thus,  as  discussed  above,  when  it  is  compared  to  the 
market  leading  brand,  a new  brand  may  benefit  from  "association,"  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  hurt  by  "message  elaboration." 

Expertise 

Sujan  and  Dekleva  (1987)  examined  the  role  of  audience  expertise  as  a 
moderator  of  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  Applying  categorization 
theory,  they  argued  that  some  noncomparative  ads  contain  only  general  information 
identifying  the  featured  product  as  a member  of  a broad  product  class,  but  others 
make  more  concrete  attribute  claims  that  link  the  featured  product  to  a more  specific 
product  category.  From  this  perspective  comparative  advertising  can  be  viewed  as 
categorizing  the  featured  product  even  further  as  a member  of  a set  of  similarly 
positioned  brands  within  a product  category. 
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Based  on  Rosch’s  (1975,  Mervis  & Rosch,  1981)  notion  of  "natural  categories," 
Sujan  and  Dekleva  argued  that  experts  in  a given  product  class  have  categorization 
structures  specific  enough  to  allow  them  to  further  classify  brands  within  a specific 
product  category.  Thus,  exposure  to  a comparative  ad  in  which  a new  brand 
challenges  an  established,  well  positioned  competitor  should  allow  for  more  specific 
categorization  of  the  unfamiliar  brand  relative  to  exposure  to  a noncomparative  ad. 
Novices,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  less  specific  category  structures  that  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  product  category  level.  Therefore,  comparative  advertising  should 
increase  the  specificity  of  the  categorization  of  an  unfamiliar  brand  relative  to  a 
noncomparative  ad  only  when  the  noncomparative  ad  features  general  product  class 
information. 

Expertise  was  measured  by  a median  split  of  subjects’  scores  on  a scale 
assessing  knowledge  about  cameras  and  photography.  The  stimulus  ads  were  for  a 
fictitious  brand  of  camera,  Tamron.  In  the  general,  noncomparative  version  of  the 
ad  the  camera  was  described  as  "Tamron’s  newest  camera,"  in  the  specific, 
noncomparative  version  it  was  described  as  "Tamron’s  newest  35mm  SLR  camera," 
and  in  the  comparative  version  it  was  compared  to  the  "Canon  AE-1"  (p.  375). 

With  respect  to  ad-based  responses,  the  results  indicated  that  both  experts  and 
novices  perceived  comparative  ads  as  being  more  informative  than  the  general 
noncomparative  ad.  However,  as  predicted,  only  experts  perceived  the  comparative 
ad  as  being  more  informative  than  the  specific  noncomparative  ad.  Subjects’  brand- 
based  responses  were  affected  in  a similar  manner.  Both  experts  and  novices 
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exposed  to  the  comparative  ad  perceived  the  sponsoring  brand  as  being  more  similar 
to  the  competitive  brand  and  similarly  positioned  brands,  and  less  similar  to  "contrast" 
brands,  relative  to  those  exposed  to  the  general  noncomparative  ad.  But  when 
compared  to  subjects  exposed  to  the  specific  noncomparative,  only  expert  subjects 
exposed  to  the  comparative  ad  perceived  the  sponsoring  brand  as  being  more  similar 
to  "like"  brands  and  dissimilar  to  "contrast"  brands.  Nevertheless,  both  experts  and 
novices  perceived  the  sponsoring  brand  as  being  more  similar  to  the  competitive 
brand  after  exposure  to  the  comparative  versus  the  specific  noncomparative  ad. 

This  latter  result  is  interesting  because,  in  light  of  Sujan  and  Dekleva’s 
reasoning,  novices  exposed  to  the  comparative  ad  should  not  have  possessed  the 
knowledge  to  categorize  the  sponsoring  brand  further  than  those  exposed  to  the 
specific,  noncomparative  ad.  An  alternative  interpretation  of  this  finding  is  that  the 
novices’  similarity  judgments  regarding  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands  were 
not  based  on  categorization  processes,  or  any  kind  of  product  attribute  assessment 
process.  Perhaps  the  novices,  having  limited  ability  to  make  use  of  attribute 
information,  employed  a simple  heuristic  (i.e.  "since  the  new  brand  is  compared  to 
the  established  brand  they  must  be  similar  in  some  way")  in  making  their  similarity 
judgments.  This  is  an  intriguing  idea  that  will  be  pursued  further  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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"Forced"  Versus  "Natural"  Exposure 

Johnson  and  Horne  (1988)  examined  the  impact  of  a construct  which  they 
termed  "forced"  vs.  "natural"  exposure  on  the  ability  of  comparative  advertising  to 
engender  a perception  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brand. 
In  the  forced  exposure  condition  subjects  viewed  only  the  experimental  print  ads. 
After  exposure  to  each  ad,  they  completed  the  perceptual  mapping  measure  of 
perceived  similarity  described  above. 

In  the  natural  exposure  condition,  however,  the  experimental  ads  were 
embedded  in  a mock  magazine  comprised  of  53  pages  of  articles  and  21  pages  of 
advertisements  (including  the  experimental  ads).  Subjects  were  instructed  to,  "review 
the  magazine  and  judge  the  appeal  of  both  the  stories  and  the  ads"  (p.  225),  for  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  minutes.  After  exposure  to  the  magazine  subjects  completed  a 
questionnaire  containing  a perceptual  map  for  each  of  the  experimental  ads. 

Not  surprisingly,  Johnson  and  Horne  (1988)  found  that  perceptions  of 
similarity  were  much  stronger  in  the  forced  exposure  condition.  Nevertheless,  three 
of  the  four  ads  in  the  natural  exposure  condition  produced  a significant  increase  in 
perceived  similarity  relative  to  a control  that  was  not  exposed  to  the  magazine. 

Consistency  in  the  Literature 

The  literature  on  comparative  advertising  is  equivocal  as  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising.  Even  when  the  moderating  variables 
delineated  above  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  consistent 
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relationships  across  studies.  However,  as  discussed  briefly  above,  at  least  two  effects 
of  comparative  advertising  are  consistently  reported  in  the  literature,  and  they  lend 
credence  to  the  "dilemma"  of  comparative  advertising  outlined  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

First,  comparative  advertising  consistently  fosters  a perception  of  similarity 
between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brand.  Gom  and  Weinberg  (1984),  Walker 
et  al.  (1986),  Droge  and  Darmon  (1987),  Sujan  and  Dekleva  (1987),  and  Johnson  and 
Horne  (1988)  have  all  produced  evidence  of  this  effect.  Johnson  and  Horne’s 
demonstration  of  this  effect  in  a natural  exposure  setting  suggests  that  it  is 
particularly  robust.  Further,  the  results  of  Droge  and  Darmon  (1987)  and  Johnson 
and  Horne  (1988)  suggest  that  this  effect  is  stronger  when  the  sponsoring  brand  is  a 
fictitious  brand  created  by  the  experimenter,  making  it  particularly  relevant  to  the 
present  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  for  an  unfamiliar 
brand. 

However,  there  is  also  a tendency  for  comparative  claims  to  be  perceived  as 
being  less  believable,  less  credible  and  less  reliable,  and  to  be  more  likely  to  elicit 
negative  cognitive  responses  than  noncomparative  claims.  Prasad  (1976),  McDougall 
(1978),  Golden  (1979),  Wilson  & Mudderisoglu  (1980),  Belch  (1981),  Swinyard 
(1981),  Gom  and  Weinberg  (1984),  and  Grossbart  et  al.  (1986)  all  offer  evidence  of 
a negative  "claim  elaboration"  effect  of  comparative  advertising.  Only  Shimp  and 
Dyer  (1978)  and  Belch  (1981)  failed  to  reveal  this  effect,  and  the  reader  should  be 
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reminded  that  Belch  failed  to  find  a significant  impact  of  several  other  independent 
variables. 

To  summarize,  there  appears  to  be  a positive  "association"  effect,  but  a 
negative  "claim  elaboration"  effect  of  comparative  advertising  in  which  an  unfamiliar 
brand  is  compared  to  an  established  competitor.  The  next  chapter  presents  a 
theoretical  framework,  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  of  persuasion,  for 
identifying  conditions  under  which  the  former  effect  is  likely  to  dominate  the  latter, 
thus  making  comparative  advertising  an  effective  tool  for  an  unfamiliar  brand. 
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CHAPTER  3 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  EFFECTS  OF  COMPARATIVE 
ADVERTISING  FOR  AN  UNFAMILIAR  BRAND 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  identify  the  determinants  of  the  relative 
impact  of  the  positive  "association"  effect  and  the  negative  "elaboration"  effect  of 
comparative  advertising  in  which  an  unfamiliar  brand  is  compared  to  the  market 
leader.  The  following  discussion  explicates  a theory  of  persuasion  that  emphasizes 
the  amount  of  thought  or  elaboration  an  audience  devotes  to  a communication  as  a 
moderator  of  the  persuasion  process.  The  general  conclusion  derived  from  the 
theory  is  that  the  audience’s  level  of  elaboration  determines  whether  the  positive 
association  effect  or  the  negative  elaboration  effect  influences  their  overall  reaction 
to  a comparative  ad  for  an  unfamiliar  brand. 

The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of  Persuasion 
Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  (1981,  1986)  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM) 
represents  one  of  the  most  thorough  examinations  of  the  role  of  extensive  thought 
or  elaboration  in  persuasion.  The  ELM  posits  that  the  nature  of  the  persuasion 
process  is  dependent  upon  the  level  of  elaboration  the  audience  devotes  to  the 
persuasive  communication.  The  endpoints  of  the  elaboration  continuum  are 
associated  with  two  distinct  "routes"  to  persuasion,  with  high  elaboration 
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corresponding  to  the  "central  route"  and  low  elaboration  representing  the  "peripheral 
route."  The  central  route  to  persuasion  occurs  when  the  individual  diligently 
processes  issue  or  object  relevant  information.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral 
route  occurs  when  the  individual  associates  the  attitudinal  object  with  some  positive 
or  negative  cue  in  the  persuasion  context. 

Moderating  Variables 

Fundamental  to  the  ELM  is  the  identification  of  classes  of  variables  that 
moderate  or  determine  the  audience’s  level  of  elaboration  on  the  persuasive 
communication.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  identify  two  broad  categories  asserting  that  the 
central  (high  elaboration)  route  to  persuasion  occurs  only  when  the  audience  has 
both  the  motivation  and  ability  to  process  the  communication.  According  to  the 
ELM,  "...motivational  variables  are  those  that  affect  a person’s  rather  conscious 
intentions  and  goals  in  processing  a message,"  whereas  "ability  variables  in  the  ELM 
are  those  that  affect  extent  or  direction  of  message  scrutiny  without  the  necessary 
intervention  of  conscious  intent"  (p.  8).  As  Petty  and  Cacioppo  note,  these  definitions 
are  roughly  consistent  with  Heider’s  (1958)  notion  of  "trying"  (motivation)  versus 
"can"  (ability). 

As  the  ELM  became  increasingly  prominent  in  the  consumer  behavior 
literature,  due  largely  to  its  implications  for  understanding  advertising  effects,  Petty 
and  Cacioppo’s  two  classes  of  moderating  variables  were  modified  and  extended. 
With  respect  to  motivational  variables,  the  consumer  behavior  literature  has  focused 
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almost  exclusively  on  the  audience’s  involvement  with  the  persuasive  message.  A 
number  of  definitional  points  must  be  made  here. 

First,  although  several  definitions  of  involvement  have  appeared  in  the 
literature,  certain  commonalities  exist  among  them.  Specifically,  researchers  have 
referred  to  (1)  personal  relevence  of  the  message  as  a necessary  antecedent  of 
involvement  (Krugman,  1965;  Wright,  1973,  1975;  Zaichkowsky,  1985;  Park  and 
Young,  1986;  Leigh  & Menon,  1987;  Maclnnis  & Jaworski,  1989),  (2)  involvement 
itself  as  a state  of  activation  or  arousal  that  guides  cognitive  capacity  allocation 
(Mitchell,  1979;  Burnkrant  & Sawyer,  1983;  Cohen,  1983;  Greenwald  & Leavitt,  1984; 
Gardner,  Mitchell  & Russo,  1985),  (3)  and,  related  to  the  ELM,  cognitive  effort  or 
elaboration  as  a consequence  of  involvement  (Petty,  Cacioppo  & Schumann,  1983; 
Batra  & Ray,  1986;  Leigh  & Menon,  1987;  Maclnnis  & Jaworski,  1989). 

Second,  consumer  behavior  researchers  have  found  it  useful  to  make  the 
distinction  between  enduring  sources  of  involvement  versus  situationallv  specific 
sources  of  involvement  (Houston  & Rothschild,  1978;  Bloch  & Richins,  1983;  Celsi 
& Olson,  1988).  For  example,  an  individual  may  be  involved  with  an  advertisement 
for  a new  model  sports  car  because  he  is  an  automobile  enthusiast.  In  this  case  the 
source  of  involvement  is  enduring  and  would  presumably  lead  the  individual  to  be 
involved  with  sports  car  information  in  general  for  as  long  as  his  interest  in  the 
product  category  lasts.  On  the  other  hand,  a person  could  be  involved  with  a sports 
car  ad  because  he  is  planning  to  purchase  a car  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  is 
considering  the  model  featured  in  the  ad.  In  this  scenario  the  individual’s 
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involvement  with  the  ad  would  eventually  wane  after  his  purchase  decision  (see 
Cohen  & Goldberg,  1970),  and  is  thus  more  situationally  based  in  nature. 

As  Celsi  and  Olson  (1988)  point  out,  the  situational  versus  enduring  distinction 
seems  to  refer  more  to  the  antecedents  of  the  audience’s  involvement  (i.e.  the  source 
of  personal  relevance)  rather  than  to  the  involvement  itself.  The  actual  state  of 
arousal  or  activation,  however,  appears  to  be  quite  similar  regardless  of  the  type  of 
antecedent.  This  is  important  because  advertising  researchers  typically  employ 
situationally  based  manipulations  of  involvement  rather  than  measures  of  enduring 
involvement.  This  is  because  the  latter  is  usually  confounded  with  the  audience’s 
knowledge  or  expertise  regarding  the  featured  product  class  (Andrews,  1988).1 

With  respect  to  ability  variables,  consumer  behavior  researchers  have 
separated  Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  original  category  into  ability  versus  opportunity 
variables.  According  to  Maclnnis  and  Jaworski  (1989),  "opportunity  reflects  the 
extent  to  which  circumstances  evidenced  during  ad  exposure  are  favorable  for 
[message]  processing"  (p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  "ability  is  defined  as  skill  or 
proficiency  in  interpreting  . . . information  in  an  ad"  (p.  7).  The  basic  distinction 


Based  on  a meta-analysis  of  the  psychology  and  marketing  literature  Johnson  and  Eagly  (1989) 
argue  that  there  are  three  types  of  involvement:  (1)  value-relevant,  (2)  impression-relevant,  and  (3) 
outcome-relevant.  The  first  stems  from  the  relevance  of  the  communication  to  an  individual’s  self 
concept,  the  second  from  the  self  presentational  consequences  of  a message  relevant  attitudinal 
position,  and  the  third  from  a connection  between  the  communication  and  currently  important  goals 
or  outcomes.  Two  points  must  be  made  regarding  Johnson  and  Eagly’s  typology.  First,  Johnson  and 
Eag!y  s distinction  seems  to  refer  to  three  distinct  sources  of  personal  relevance  rather  than  to  three 
types  of  activation  or  arousal  per  se  (i.e.  three  classes  of  antecedents  rather  than  three  forms  of 
involvement).  Second,  Johnson  and  Eagly’s  value-relevant  form  of  involvement  is  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  enduring  sources  of  involvement,  whereas  their  impression-relevant  and  outcome-relevant 
forms  are  better  described  as  reflecting  situationally  specific  sources  of  involvement.  See  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  (1990)  for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  these  issues. 
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being  made  here  is  that  opportunity  reflects  an  external  or  uncontrollable  influence 
on  elaboration  whereas  ability  reflects  an  internal  or  controllable  influence  (see  also, 
Wright,  1980;  Batra  & Ray,  1986;  Andrews,  1988). 

This  distinction  has  practical  implications  for  advertising  researchers.  For 
instance,  advertising  repetition  would  appear  to  increase  the  audience’s  likelihood  of 
elaborating  on  the  information  in  an  ad,  but  this  says  nothing  about  the  audience’s 
ability  to  elaborate  per  se.  Clearly,  increasing  the  number  of  exposures  to  an  ad 
increases  the  audience’s  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  its  content.  This  distinction  is 
obscured  in  Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  basic  framework. 

To  summarize,  according  to  the  ELM  (with  additions  and  modifications  in  the 
consumer  behavior  literature),  the  central  route  to  persuasion,  which  entails  the 
diligent  consideration  of  message  or  issue  relevant  information,  occurs  only  when  the 
audience  is  involved  with  and  has  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  process  the 
communication.  If  the  audience  lacks  the  ability,  the  involvement,  or  the  opportunity, 
the  peripheral  route  to  persuasion,  in  which  the  audience  associates  the  advocated 
position  with  some  positive  or  negative  cue  in  the  persuasion  context,  occurs  instead. 

In  the  standard  ELM  experiment  the  valence  of  various  advertising 
components  is  manipulated  along  with  the  audience’s  involvement,  ability,  or 
opportunity  to  process  the  persuasive  communication.  Components  that  produce 
stronger  attitudinal  effects  in  the  low  (involvement,  ability,  or  opportunity)  condition 
are  termed  "peripheral  cues,"  whereas  those  that  produce  more  pronounced  effects 
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in  the  high  (involvement,  opportunity,  or  ability)  condition  are  referred  to  as 
manipulations  of  "argument  quality." 

Peripheral  Cues  to  Persuasion 

A number  of  experiments  have  unveiled  "peripheral  cues"  that  exert  their 
persuasive  influence  only  when  the  audience’s  level  of  elaboration  is  low.  The 
likability  or  attractiveness  of  the  source  of  a message  appears  to  operate  through  the 
peripheral  route  of  the  ELM  (Chaiken,  1980;  Chaiken  & Eagly,  1983;  Pallak,  1983; 
Petty,  Cacioppo  & Schumann,  1983).  For  example,  Petty  et  al.  (1983)  manipulated 
source  attractiveness  by  creating  ads  for  a fictitious  brand  of  razor  that  featured 
either  professional  athletes  (attractive)  or  people  from  Bakersfield,  California 
(unattractive)  as  endorsers  of  the  product.  When  the  advertisement  was  low  in 
personal  relevance  (i.e.  low  involvement)  the  source  attractiveness  manipulation  had 
a significant  impact  on  on  subjects’  brand  attitudes  with  the  ad  featuring  professional 
athletes  producing  the  more  favorable  attitudes.  However,  when  the  message  was 
high  in  personal  relevance  the  source  attractiveness  manipulation  had  no  impact  on 
subjects’  brand  attitudes.2 

Likewise,  source  credibility  (Kiesler  & Mathog,  1968;  Baron,  Baron,  & Miller, 
1973)  and  source  expertise  (Rhine  & Severance,  1970;  Petty,  Cacioppo  & Goldman, 
1981;  Ratneshwar  & Chaiken,  1986)  operate  through  the  peripheral  route  to 
persuasion.  For  instance,  Petty  et  al.  (1981)  exposed  student  subjects  to  a summary 

2 

A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  methods  for  manipulating  subjects’  involvement  with 
and  opportunity  to  respond  to  a persuasive  communication  appears  in  the  next  chapter. 
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report  regarding  the  institution  of  comprehensive  exams  for  graduating  seniors.  In 
the  "low  expertise"  condition  subjects  read  that  the  report  was  prepared  by  "a  class 
at  a local  high  school,"  whereas  in  the  "high  expertise"  condition  they  read  that  it  was 
prepared  by  'The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  which  was  chaired  by 
a professor  of  education  at  Princeton  University."  Consistent  with  the  prediction  of 
the  ELM,  the  source  expertise  manipulation  produce  a persuasive  affect  only  when 
the  report  was  low  in  relevance  (i.e.  when  subjects  believed  the  new  policy  would  not 
affect  their  graduation). 

The  sheer  number  of  arguments  (Petty  & Cacioppo,  1984;  Alba  & 
Marmorstein,  1987),  has  been  shown  to  operate  through  the  peripheral  route  to 
persuasion.  For  example,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1984)  manipulated  argument 
"quantity"  by  creating  a number  of  strong  and  weak  arguments  for  an  increase  in 
tuition  rates.  They  found  that,  regardless  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
arguments,  the  larger  the  number  of  persuasive  arguments  the  more  favorable  the 
resulting  attitudes,  provided  the  student  subjects  were  uninvolved  with  the 
communication  (i.e.  believed  that  the  proposed  tuition  increases  would  not  affect 
them  personally).  However,  when  students  believed  that  the  proposed  tuition 
increases  would  be  applied  to  them  next  semester,  the  argument  quantity 
manipulation  had  little  effect  on  their  attitudes. 

Finally,  the  consensus  of  a large  number  of  people  on  an  issue  appears  to 
serve  as  a peripheral  cue  to  persuasion.  Axsom,  Yates  and  Chaiken  (1987) 
developed  a rather  ingenious  manipulation  of  group  consensus.  Student  subjects 
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listened  to  a mock  debate  regarding  the  pros  and  cons  of  probation  as  an  alternative 
to  imprisonment.  In  the  "high  consensus"  condition  each  summary  argument  by  the 
debater  was  followed  by  enthusiastic  clapping  and  cheering,  whereas  in  the  "low 
consensus"  condition  each  argument  was  followed  by  sparse  clapping  and  some  jeers 
from  the  audience.  Consistent  with  the  aforementioned  studies,  when  subjects 
believed  that  the  debated  issue  was  relatively  unimportant,  group  consensus  had  a 
significant  impact  on  persuasion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  believed  the  issue 
to  be  important,  group  consensus  had  little  effect. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  development  of  Chaiken’s  (1980) 
Heuristic-Systematic  model  of  persuasion  (HSM)  has  closely  paralleled  the 
development  of  the  ELM.  Similar  to  the  ELM,  the  HSM  differentiates  "systematic" 
processing,  which  occurs  when  an  audience  adopts  a comprehensive,  analytic 
orientation  to  scrutinize  all  pertinent  information,  from  "heuristic"  processing  in  which 
message  recipients  employ  simple  decision  rules  (i.e.  consensus  implies  correctness) 
to  judge  the  validity  of  persuasive  messages.  Heuristic  processing  takes  place  at 
lower  levels  of  cognitive  capacity  allocation,  whereas  systematic  processing 
necessitates  greater  cognitive  capacity  allocation. 

Chaiken’s  research  on  the  HSM  has  offered  a number  of  insights  regarding  the 
process  by  which  heuristic"  (or  "peripheral")  cues  operate  in  low  cognitive  capacity 
allocation  (or  low  elaboration)  situations.  She  posits  that  individuals  exposed  to  a 
persuasive  communication  implicitly  employ  a cost  benefit  analysis  in  which  they  try 
to  maximize  the  "accuracy"  of  their  attitudes  on  an  issue  while  minimizing  the  effort 
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they  devote  to  formulating  their  attitudes.  In  situations  where  the  benefit  of  having 
an  accurate  attitude  is  perceived  as  being  low,  individuals  employ  "low  effort" 
heuristic  rules  ["I  like  him,  so  I must  agree  with  him"  (source  likability  or 
attractiveness),  "experts  are  always  correct"  (source  expertise),  "longer  messages  are 
stronger  messages"  (argument  quantity),  and  "everyone  can’t  be  wrong"  (group 
consensus)]  to  formulate  their  attitudes. 

This  notion  of  low  effort  "rules  of  thumb"  for  generating  attitudes  seems 
particularly  applicable  to  advertising,  where  the  typical  audience  member  has  little 
interest  in  most  advertised  products.  As  is  elaborated  below,  consumers  may  employ 
a low  effort,  heuristic  rule  when  evaluating  comparative  advertising.  This  "rule  of 
thumb"  suggests  opportunites  for  unfamiliar  brands  trying  to  gain  acceptance  by 
consumers. 

The  Central  Route  to  Persuasion 

The  quality  or  strength  of  the  persuasive  arguments  has  been  shown  to  drive 
the  persuasion  process  at  high  levels  of  audience  elaboration  (Petty  & Cacioppo, 
1979, 1981,  1984;  Chaiken,  1980;  Petty,  Cacioppo  & Goldman,  1981;  Petty,  Cacioppo 
& Schumann,  1983).  For  example,  in  the  Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Schumann  (1983) 
study  described  above,  the  argument  quality  of  the  ad  for  the  fictitious  brand  of  razor 
was  manipulated  by  altering  the  attributes  featured  in  the  ad.  In  the  "strong 
arguments"  version  of  the  ad  the  razor  offerred  attributes  such  as  a "smooth  shave" 
and  "unsurpassed  sharpness,"  whereas  in  the  "weak  arguments"  condition  the  razor 
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was  available  "in  various  sizes,  shapes  and  colors."  Consistent  with  the  ELM,  Petty 
et  al.  observed  that  the  argument  quality  manipulation  produced  an  attitudinal  impact 
only  when  the  razor  ad  was  personally  relevant  (i.e.  because  it  was  related  to  a post 
exposure  decision  and  subjects  believed  the  brand  would  soon  be  test  marketed 
locally). 

As  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986)  note,  very  little  research  has  been  done  to 
determine  what,  in  fact,  makes  an  argument  persuasive.  In  their  program  of  research 
argument  quality  has  been  manipulated  via  empirical  rather  than  theoretical  criteria. 
In  experimental  pretests  subjects  are  exposed  to  a number  of  arguments  regarding 
a specific  topic;  those  that  elicit  predominantly  positive  cognitive  responses  serve  as 
"strong"  arguments  and  those  that  elicit  predominantly  negative  cognitive  responses 
serve  as  "weak"  arguments. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a theoretical  basis  for  their  argument  quality  manipulation, 
Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986)  have  described  the  impact  of  argument  quality  in  terms 
of  the  central  route  to  persuasion.  For  example,  Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Heesacker 
(1981)  describe  their  strong  arguments  as  being,  "logically  sound,  defensible  and 
compelling,"  whereas  their  weak  arguments  are  characterized  as,  "open  to  skepticism 
and  easy  refutation"  (p.  435).  Their  descriptions  imply  that  their  strong  arguments 
are  better  supported  and  hence  more  believable  than  their  weak  arguments.  Yet,  in 
an  empirical  examination  of  past  ELM  manipulations  of  argument  quality,  Areni  and 
Lutz  (1988)  found  that  subjects  perceived  the  weak  arguments  to  be  just  as  believable 
as  the  strong  arguments.  Instead,  strong  arguments  appeared  to  influence  persuasion 
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by  associating  more  desirable  attributes  or  outcomes  with  the  advocated  position  than 
did  weak  arguments  (i.e.  a razor  with  a blade  that  offers  "unsurpassed  sharpness" 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  more  desirable  than  a razor  that  "comes  in  various  sizes 
shapes  and  colors"). 

Based  on  these  results,  Areni  and  Lutz  postulate  that  a message  exerts  its 
persuasive  impact  via  at  least  two  distinct  processes:  (1)  linking  the  advocated 
position  to  desirable  outcomes,  (2)  conveying  a believable,  well  supported  position. 
The  former  aspect  of  the  message  is  termed  argument  valence  while  the  latter  is 
called  argument  strength.  Areni  and  Lutz  provide  additional  evidence  which  suggests 
that  argument  valence  produces  attitudinal  effects  at  much  lower  levels  of  audience 
elaboration  than  does  argument  strength  (i.e.  it  is  easier  to  assess  desirability  than  it 
is  to  assess  believability). 

This  last  point  reemphasizes  the  idea  that  conceptually  elaboration  is  a 
continuum,  even  though  it  is  often  necessary  to  operationalize  it  in  terms  of  a "high" 
versus  "low"  dichotomy.  While  this  dichotomization  offers  empirical  expediency,  the 
distinction  between  argument  valence  and  argument  strength  suggests  that  it  may  also 
obscure  important  distinctions  in  the  persuasion  process.  Thus,  the  present 
investigation  introduces  a different  account  of  the  persuasion  process  at  three  levels 
of  elaboration. 

Low  levels  of  elaboration  are  associated  with  Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  peripheral 
route  to  persuasion.  Here  advertising  factors  such  as  source  attractiveness,  source 
expertise,  argument  quantity,  etc.  are  expected  to  drive  the  persuasion  process.  At 
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moderate  levels  of  elaboration  Areni  and  Lutz’s  concept  of  argument  valence  begins 
to  influence  attitude  change.  In  the  context  of  advertising  the  audience  begins 
assessing  whether  the  product  contains  desirable  or  undesirable  attributes.  For 
example,  an  ad  for  the  Mazda  RX-7  sportscar  might  emphasize  acceleration, 
handling,  and  aerodynamics.  Such  claims  might  be  high  in  valence  for  a single,  24 
year  old  male,  potentially  leading  to  a positive  attitude  toward  the  automobile. 
However,  for  a divorced,  34  year  old  mother  of  two,  the  same  claims  would  likely  be 
very  low  in  valence  and  hence  would  not  lead  to  a positive  brand  attitude.  Note  that 
the  mother  of  two  might  still  perceive  the  ad  as  being  highly  believable  (i.e.  high  in 
argument  strength). 

Only  at  high  levels  of  elaboration  does  argument  strength  begin  to  influence 
the  persuasion  process.  This  occurs  when  an  audience  assesses  the  believability  of 
a persuasive  message.  This  process  is  particularly  important  in  the  context  of 
advertising  where  the  peripheral  cues  across  ads  are  similar  and  uniformly  positive. 
Likewise,  the  attributes  featured  in  advertising  (i.e.  argument  valence)  are  frequently 
the  same  across  brands  in  a given  product  category  (Holbrook  & Howard,  1977). 
For  example,  how  many  razor  ads  fail  to  mention  the  attribute  close  shave? 
Moreover,  a large  percentage  of  ads  claim  superiority  to  other  brands  in  the  product 
class  (Pechmann  & Stewart,  1990b)  leaving  the  consumer  to  decide  "who’s  lying."  All 
of  this  suggests  that  argument  strength  plays  a critical  role  in  allowing  consumers  to 
distinguish  between  advertised  brands  within  a product  class. 
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Comparative  Advertising  and  Audience  Elaboration 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  the  purpose  of  delineating  the 
Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986)  and  the  extensions  of 
Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)  is  to  identify  the  factors  that  determine  the  relative  impact  of 
the  positive  association  effect  and  the  negative  elaboration  effect  of  comparative 
advertising  for  an  unfamiliar  brand.  The  former  effect  is  characterized  by  a 
perception  of  similarity  between  the  unfamiliar  sponsor  and  the  market  leader  while 
the  latter  entails  the  counterargumentation  and  general  disbelief  of  the  comparative 
claims. 

While  a perception  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brand 
could  certainly  be  mediated  by  more  elaborative  processes,  the  position  advanced 
here  is  that  comparative  advertising  provides  the  audience  with  a low  elaboration, 
peripheral  cue  that  can  also  produce  this  association  effect.  In  Chaiken’s  (1980) 
terminology  the  heuristic  is  something  like,  "If  A is  compared  to  B,  then  A and  B 
must  be  related  in  some  way."  The  strongest  evidence  for  perceived  similarity  as  a 
result  of  a low  elaboration  process,  is  provided  by  Sujan  and  Dekleva  (1987)  and 
Johnson  and  Horne  (1988). 

Sujan  and  Dekleva  interpreted  the  perceived  similarity  effect  in  terms  of 
categorization  processes.  Basically,  they  argued  that  experts  can  categorize  a product 
in  terms  of  (1)  its  general  product  class,  (2)  its  product  category  within  a product 
class,  (3)  and  its  relationship  to  similarly  positioned  brands.  Novices,  on  the  other 
hand,  possess  product  class  and  product  category  knowledge  only.  Since  comparative 
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advertising  communicates  brand  positioning  information,  experts  should  always 
perceive  the  sponsoring  brand  to  be  more  similar  to  the  challenged  brand  after 
exposure  to  a comparative  versus  a noncomparative  ad  (i.e.  a comparative  ad  should 
always  allow  for  a level  (3)  categorization). 

However,  for  novices  comparative  advertising  should  produce  a stronger 
perception  of  similiarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands  only  in 
contrast  to  a noncomparative  ad  that  contains  general  product  class  information. 
There  should  be  no  difference  between  novices’  perceptions  of  similarity  after 
exposure  to  a comparative  ad  versus  a noncomparative  containing  specific  product 
category  information  (since  novices  cannot  make  a level  (3)  categorization). 

Despite  the  predictions  of  categorization  theory,  novices  did  in  fact  perceive 
the  sponsoring  brand  as  being  more  similar  to  the  challenged  brand  after  exposure 
to  the  comparative  versus  the  "specific"  noncomparative  ad.  Further,  while  experts 
generalized  the  perceived  similiarity  effect  to  unmentioned  but  similarly  positioned 
brands,  the  novices  did  not.  Together  these  results  suggest  that  the  novices  in  the 
Sujan  and  Dekleva  study  employed  nonattribute  based  criteria  in  forming  their 
perception  of  similarity.  As  discussed  above,  the  ELM  identifies  ability  as  a 
determinant  of  the  audience’s  level  of  elaboration  on  a persuasive  communication. 
Since  novices  should  possess  limited  ability  to  elaborate  on  advertising  information, 
the  above  results  suggest  a "low  elaboration"  effect  as  well. 

The  notion  of  perceived  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged 
brands  resulting  from  a low  elaboration,  nonattribute  based  "heuristic"  is  further 
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supported  by  the  results  of  Johnson  and  Horne  (1988).  They  created  a "natural" 
exposure  setting  in  which  subjects  were  asked  to  review  a mock  magazine  containing 
53  pages  of  articles  and  21  pages  of  advertisements.  Four  of  the  ads  were 
experimental  ads  that  were  comparative  in  format.  Even  though  the  experimental 
subjects  paged  through  74  pages  of  material,  their  perceptions  of  similarity  between 
the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands  in  the  four  ads  were  much  stronger  than  those 
of  control  subjects  who  weren’t  exposed  to  the  magazine.  To  summarize,  the  positive 
association  or  "perceived  similarity"  effect  of  comparative  advertising  is  drives 
persuasion  in  low  elaboration  situations,  when  an  audience  employs  a nonattribute 
based  heuristic. 

The  theoretical  model  articulated  above  posits  that  argument  valence  drives 
persuasion  at  moderate  levels  of  audience  elaboration.  Unfortunately,  the  literature 
offers  little  insight  as  to  the  valence  of  comparative  versus  noncomparative  claims. 
Despite  the  findings  that  comparative  claims  tend  to  be  perceived  as  being  less 
believable  than  noncomparative  claims,  using  the  market  leading  brand  as  a reference 
point  for  attribute  claims  would  certainly  seem  to  enhance  the  positiveness  of  those 
claims,  particularly  if  consumer’s  employ  an  "average  brand"  reference  point  to 
evaluate  noncomparative  claims.  That  is,  a new  brand  that  is  superior  to  the  market 
leading  brand  would  certainly  seem  to  be  more  desirable  than  one  that  is  simply 
above  average.  Thus,  comparative  ads  should  be  more  persuasive  than 
noncomparative  ads  at  moderate  levels  of  elaboration. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  elaboration  continuum  the  argument  strength,  or  the 
believability,  of  a persuasive  message  drives  the  persuasion  process.  The  research 
reviewed  in  the  previous  chapter  suggests  very  strongly  that  comparative  advertising 
in  which  an  unfamiliar  brand  is  compared  to  the  market  leading  brand  has  less 
argument  strength  than  noncomparative  advertising  for  an  unfamiliar  brand.  Prasad 
(1976),  McDougall  (1978),  Golden  (1979),  Wilson  and  Mudderisoglu  (1980),  Swinyard 
(1981),  Gorn  and  Weinberg  (1984),  and  Grossbart  et  al.  (1986)  all  offer  evidence  that 
comparative  advertising  is  either  less  believable,  less  credible,  or  less  reliable  than 
noncomparative  advertising.  The  support  for  these  results  reflecting  high  levels  of 
elaboration  comes  from  investigations  of  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  on 
cognitive  responses. 

Within  the  program  of  research  on  the  ELM,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1979)  and 
Petty,  Harkins  & Williams  (1980)  have  demonstrated  that  the  impact  of  central  cues 
to  persuasion  is  mediated  by  subjects’  cognitive  responses  to  the  persuasive 
communication.  In  short,  cognitive  response  theory  is  consistent  with  the  central,  or 
high  elaboration,  route  to  persuasion  in  the  ELM  (Petty,  Cacioppo  & Schumann, 
1983).  Every  investigation  of  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  on  cognitive 
responses  (Wilson  & Mudderisoglu,  1980;  Belch,  1981;  Swinyard,  1981;  Gorn  & 
Weinberg,  1984)  has  found  that  comparative  ads  produce  more  negative  cognitive 
responses  than  do  noncomparative  ads,  suggesting  that  aforementioned  negative 
effects  of  comparative  advertising  reflect  high  levels  of  audience  elaboration. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  a perception  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and 
competitive  brands  and  an  assessment  of  argument  valence  may  result  at  high  levels 
of  audience  elaboration.  For  instance,  Gorn  and  Weinberg  (1984)  found  that  subjects 
exposed  to  a comparative  ad  in  which  a low  market  share  brand  was  compared  to  the 
market  leading  brand  exhibited  both  the  positive  association  effect  and  the  negative 
elaboration  effect.  They  noted  that  the  disassociation  between  the  negative  cognitive 
response  data  and  the  positive  perceived  similarity  data  was  rather  difficult  to  explain. 
The  present  theoretical  framework  does  not  preclude  the  positive  association  effect 
from  occuring  at  higher  levels  of  elaboration.  It  simply  posits  that  the  likelihood  that 
a perception  of  similarity  (an  assessment  of  argument  strength)  drives  the  persuasion 
process  decreases  (increases)  as  audience  elaboration  increases. 

Likewise,  an  audience  may  assess  the  desirability  of  the  product  attributes 
featured  in  an  ad  at  high  levels  of  elaboration.  However,  the  present  theoretical 
framework  posits  that,  under  these  processing  conditions,  argument  valence  has  a 
persuasive  impact  only  when  the  ad  is  judged  to  be  high  in  argument  strength.  Of 
course,  as  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)  note,  there  may  be  an  inverse  relationship  between 
valence  and  strength  such  that  the  more  positively  an  unfamiliar  brand  is  presented 
in  an  ad  (i.e.  the  higher  the  argument  valence)  the  less  likely  consumers  are  to  accept 
the  ad’s  claims  (i.e.  the  lower  the  argument  strength).  But  this  inverse  relationship 
should  emerge  only  when  the  audience  devotes  a high  level  of  elaboration  to  the  ad. 
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To  summarize,  the  theoretical  model  developed  above  posits  that  simple 
heuristics,  argument  valence,  and  argument  strength  drive  the  persuasion  process  at 
low,  moderate  and  high  levels  of  elaboration,  respectively.  Advertising  in  which  an 
unfamiliar  sponsoring  brand  is  compared  to  the  market  leading  brand  possesses 
unique  characteristics  that  affect  persuasion  at  all  three  levels  of  elaboration.  At  low 
levels  of  elaboration  it  allows  for  an  association  or  perceived  similarity  heuristic  to 
produce  a positive  persuasive  outcome  (relative  to  noncomparative  advertising),  at 
moderate  levels  of  elaboration  it  presents  claims  that  are  high  in  argument  valence 
which  also  produces  a positive  persuasive  outcome,  and  at  high  levels  of  elaboration 
it  presents  claims  that  are  low  in  argument  strength  thus  producing  a negative 
persuasive  outcome.  These  three  effects,  greater  perceived  similarity,  higher 
argument  valence,  and  lower  argument  strength  are  the  differential  effects  of 
comparative  advertising.  Before  stating  formal  hypotheses  regarding  the  differential 
effects  of  comparative  advertising,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  additional  advertising 
factors  to  further  implicate  the  hypothesized  processes  at  each  level  of  elaboration. 

The  Role  of  Additional  Advertising  Factors 

Cue  Salience 

The  program  of  research  on  Chaiken’s  (1987)  Heuristic-Systematic  model  of 
persuasion  has  examined  cue  salience  as  a moderator  of  a communication’s  influence. 
The  rationale  is  that,  since  heuristics  (i.e.  "everybody  can’t  be  wrong")  exist  as 
knowledge  structures  in  long  term  memory,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  activated  when 
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the  communication  contains  a salient  cue  relevant  to  that  heuristic  (i.e.  "9  out  of  10 
consumers  surveyed").  Pallak  (1983)  applied  this  reasoning  to  the  source  cue:  "I  like 
him,  so  I must  agree  with  him,"  and  found  that  a large  color  photograph  of  an 
attractive  source  (high  salience)  produced  a greater  persuasive  impact  than  a small 
black  and  white  Xerox  copy  (low  salience).  Borgida  and  Howard-Pitney  (1983)  and 
Chaiken  and  Eagly  (1983)  have  generated  similar  findings  regarding  the  impact  of  cue 
salience  on  persuasion. 

With  respect  to  the  differential  effects  of  comparative  advertising,  these 
findings  suggest  that,  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration,  an  ad  in  which  the 
comparison  between  the  unknown  sponsor  and  the  market  leader  is  salient  (see  for 
example,  Grossbart  et  al.,  1986;  Muehling,  1987)  is  more  likely  to  produce  a 
perception  of  similarity  between  the  two  brands  than  is  an  ad  in  which  the 
comparison  is  nonsalient.  On  the  other  hand,  cue  salience  should  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  an  audience’s  assessment  of  argument  valence.  Thus,  at  moderate  levels 
of  elaboration  we  would  expect  the  effects  of  the  salience  of  the  comparison  in  a 
comparative  ad  to  be  nonsignificant.  A manipulation  of  cue  salience  should  therefore 
allow  us  to  more  accurately  determine  whether  a heuristic  cue  or  argument  valence 
is  directing  the  persuasion  process. 

Message  Sidedness 


As  Pechmann  (1990)  notes,  the  findings  regarding  the  persuasive  impact  of 
one-  versus  two-sided  messages  are  equivocal.  Yet,  in  the  comparative  advertising 
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literature  two-sided  comparative  ads  consistently  elicit  more  positive  reactions  than 
one-sided  comparative  ads,  whereas  the  reverse  is  usually  true  for  noncomparative 
ads  (Earl  & Pride,  1980;  Swinyard,  1981;  Etgar  & Goodwin,  1982).  Kamins  and 
Assael  (1987)  provide  evidence  that  two-sided  appeals  are  most  effective  when  an 
audience  is  predisposed  to  counterargue  the  persuasive  message  (i.e.  when  the 
message  is  perceived  to  be  low  in  argument  strength).  This  interpretation  accounts 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  findings  regarding  the  impact  of  message  sidedness  in  the 
comparative  advertising  literature.  Since  comparative  claims  generally  elicit  negative 
cognitive  responses  (Wilson  & Mudderisoglu,  1980;  Swinyard,  1981;  Gorn  & 
Weinberg,  1984),  two-sided  appeals  have  consistently  increased  the  favorability  of 
reactions  to  comparative  ads. 

The  key  question  for  our  purposes  is  the  level  of  elaboration  required  for  the 
aforementioned  effects  of  message  sidedness.  Hastak  and  Park  (1990)  argue  that 
message  sidedness  can  influence  persuasion  at  either  end  of  the  elaboration 
continuum.  They  note  that  inoculation  theory  posits  that  a two-sided  appeal  will 
suppress  counterargumentation  and/or  enhance  support  argumentation  by  the 
audience.  Given  the  results  of  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1979)  and  Petty,  Harkins  and 
Williams  (1980)  linking  support  and  counterargumentation  to  the  central  route  to 
persuasion,  inoculation  theory  suggests  that  message  sidedness  affects  persuasion  at 
high  levels  of  audience  elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  attribution  theory  postulates  that  message  sidedness 
influences  persuasion  by  enhancing  or  diminishing  the  credibility  of  the  source  of  the 
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message.  Since  source  factors  typically  operate  as  peripheral  cues  in  the  ELM, 
Hastak  and  Park  argue  that  attribution  theory  impicates  message  sidedness  as  a 
persuasive  influence  at  low  levels  of  audience  elaboration.  However,  their  reasoning, 
that  the  impact  of  a source  factor  is  sufficient  for  the  peripheral  route  to  persuasion, 
is  flawed. 

Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1986)  are  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  level  of  elaboration 
that  determines  the  route  to  persuasion.  While  source  factors  generally  operate  at 
low  levels  of  elaboration,  they  have  been  shown  to  influence  persuasion  via  the 
central  route  (Heesacker,  Petty,  & Cacioppo,  1983).  Moreover,  in  the  Heesacker  et 
al.  study  a high  level  of  audience  elaboration  mediated  the  impact  of  the  source  cue. 
Thus,  the  critical  question  concerns  the  level  of  elaboration  necessary  for  an  audience 
to  make  attributions  about  the  motives  of  the  source  of  a persuasive  message. 

The  most  direct  evidence  regarding  the  answer  to  this  question  comes  from 
an  investigation  by  Swasy  and  Munch  (1985).  They  demonstrated  that  a message 
factor,  rhetorical  questions  versus  direct  statements,  influenced  an  audience  of  highly 
involved  individuals  by  altering  their  attributions  regarding  the  motives  of  the  source 
of  the  message.  The  use  of  rhetorical  questions  led  to  more  negative  attributions 
about  the  source.  However,  the  impact  of  this  message  factor  on  an  uninvolved 
audience  was  quite  different,  with  rhetorical  questions  producing  generally  favorable 
results.  Despite  the  finding  that  a message  factor  influenced  attributions  about  the 
source  of  the  message,  Swasy  and  Munch  clearly  point  to  the  high  level  of  audience 
elaboration  as  an  indicator  that  the  central  route  to  persuasion  took  place.  As  they 
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note,  "Identifying  the  target  of  receiver’s  elaboration  will  not  tell  the  researcher  which 
persuasion  route  is  operative"  (p.  885). 

Swasy  and  Munch  (1985)  clearly  demonstrate  that  a message  factor  that 
influences  an  audience’s  attributions  about  the  motives  of  the  source  of  the  message 
does  so  via  the  central  route  to  persuasion.  The  position  taken  here  is  that  the 
findings  of  Swasy  and  Munch  apply  to  message  sidedness  as  well.  A high  level  of 
audience  elaboration  is  necessary  for  message  sidedness  to  influence  attributions 
about  the  source  of  the  message.  Since  attributions  regarding  the  source’s  motives 
are  likely  to  affect  the  perceived  believability  of  a message,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  message  sidedness  operates  via  argument  strength  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
elaboration  continuum.  Thus,  at  high  levels  of  elaboration  a two-sided  comparative 
ad  is  more  persuasive  than  a one-sided  comparative  ad  because  it  is  higher  in 
argument  strength. 

But  how  does  message  sidedness  influence  argument  valence?  Pechmann 
(1990)  summarizes  the  impact  of  message  sidedness  on  argument  strength  and 
argument  valence  nicely.  She  notes  that  while  a two-sided  appeal  has  the  potential 
to  increase  the  trustworthiness  and  credibility  of  an  ad  (i.e.  increase  the  argument 
strength  of  an  ad),  it  also  tends  to  convey  less  favorable  attribute  information  about 
the  brand  (i.e.  decreases  the  argument  valence  of  the  ad).  Pechmann  suggests  that 
these  two  effects  appear  to  offset  one  another  thus  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  two- 
sided  messages.  The  present  framework  implicates  audience  elaboration  as  a 
moderator  of  the  relative  impact  of  these  two  results  of  two-sided  messages. 
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To  summarize,  the  salience  of  the  comparison  should  increase  the  audience’s 
use  of  the  perceived  similarity  heuristic  at  low  levels  of  elaboration,  but  should  not 
affect  the  assessment  of  argument  valence  and  argument  strength.  The  use  of  a two- 
sided  (versus  a one-sided)  appeal  should  decrease  the  audience’s  assessment  of 
argument  valence  at  moderate  levels  of  elaboration,  increase  the  audience’s 
assessment  of  argument  strength  at  high  levels  of  elaboration,  but  have  no  influence 
the  audience’s  use  of  the  perceived  similarity  heuristic. 

In  other  words,  the  perceived  similarity  heuristic,  argument  valence,  and 
argument  strength  mediate  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  on  brand  attitude 
and  brand  choice  at  low,  moderate,  and  high  levels  of  audience  elaboration, 
respectively.  According  to  Baron  and  Kenny  (1986),  a variable  B can  be  said  to 
mediate  the  relationship  between  variables  A and  C if  it  can  be  shown  that  (1)  A and 
B are  correlated,  (2)  A and  C are  correlated,  and  (3)  when  the  variance  shared  with 
B is  removed  from  A the  correlation  between  A and  C is  reduced  or  eliminated. 
The  research  hypotheses  and  subsequent  empirical  analyses  are  presented  in 
accordance  with  Baron  & Kenny’s  three  criteria.  Figure  3.1  offers  a graphic 
depiction  of  the  research  hypotheses. 
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Research  Hypotheses 


Low  Elaboration 


HI:  At  low  levels  of  audience  elaboration,  persuasion  is  driven  by  the  use  of  simple 
heuristics.  When  these  processes  are  dominant  the  impact  of  advertising  on 
brand  attitude  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by  a perception  of 
similarity  between  the  sponsoring  brand  and  an  established  competitor. 


Stimulus-Mediator  Relationships: 

Hla:  Under  these  processing  conditions  a comparative  advertisement  containing  a 
salient  cue  engenders  a greater  perception  of  similarity  than  a comparative  ad 
without  a salient  cue  or  a noncomparative  advertisement. 

Hlb:  Under  these  processing  conditions  message  sidedness  has  little  or  no  impact  on 
perceived  similarity. 

Mediator-Criterion  Relationships 

Hlc:  Under  these  processing  conditions  an  advertisement’s  impact  on  brand 
attitude  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by  the  audience’s  perception 
of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  brand  and  an  established  competitor. 

Hid:  Under  these  processing  conditions  an  advertisement’s  impact  on  brand  attitude 
and  brand  choice  is  not  likely  to  be  mediated  by  argument  valence  or  argument 
strength. 


Stimulus-Criterion  Relationships: 

Hie:  Under  these  processing  conditions  a comparative  ad  containing  a salient 
cue  produces  a more  positive  brand  attitude  and  a greater  likelihood  of  brand 
choice  than  a comparative  ad  without  a salient  cue  or  a noncomparative 
advertisement. 

Hlf:  Under  these  processing  conditions  message  sidedness  has  little  or  no  impact  on 
brand  attitude  and  brand  choice. 
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Moderate  Elaboration 


H2:  At  moderate  levels  of  audience  elaboration,  persuasion  is  driven  by  an 

assessment  of  the  desirability  of  the  brand  attributes  mentioned  in  an  ad.  When 
this  process  is  dominant  the  impact  of  advertising  on  brand  attitude  and  brand 
choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by  assessments  of  argument  valence. 


Stimulus-Mediator  Relationships: 

H2a:  Under  these  processing  conditions  comparative  advertisements  produce 

more  positive  assessments  of  argument  valence  than  noncomparative 
advertisements,  regardless  of  cue  salience,  because  they  provide  the  audience 
with  a higher  reference  point  (i.e.  the  dominant  competitor)  from  which  to 
evaluate  the  valence  of  attribute  claims. 

H2b:  Under  these  processing  conditions  one-sided  advertisements  produce  more 
positive  assessments  of  argument  valence  than  two-sided  advertisements 
because  they  feature  only  favorable  attribute  claims. 


Mediator-Criterion  Relationships: 

H2c:  Under  these  processing  conditions  an  advertisement’s  impact  on  attitude 
toward  the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by  an 
audience’s  assessment  of  argument  valence. 

H2d:  Under  these  processing  conditions  an  advertisement’s  impact  on  attitude  toward 
the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  is  not  likely  to  be  mediated  by 
perceived  similarity  or  argument  strength. 


Stimulus-Criterion  Relationships: 

H2e:  Under  these  processing  conditions  a comparative  ad  produces  a more 
positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and  a greater 
likelihood  of  brand  choice  than  a noncomparative  ad,  regardless  of  cue  salience. 

H2f:  Under  these  processing  conditions  a one-sided  ad  produces  a more 

positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and  a greater 
likelihood  of  brand  choice  than  a two-sided  ad. 
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High  Elaboration 

H3:  At  high  levels  of  audience  elaboration,  persuasion  is  driven  by  an  assessment  of 
the  believability  of  the  claims  in  an  ad.  When  this  process  is  dominant  the 
impact  of  advertising  on  brand  attitude  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated 
by  assessments  of  argument  strength. 


Stimulus-Mediator  Relationships: 

H3a:  Under  these  processing  conditions  noncomparative  advertisements 

produce  more  positive  assessments  of  argument  strength  than  comparative  ads, 
regardless  of  cue  salience. 

H3b:  Under  these  processing  conditions  two-sided  advertisements  produce  more 
positive  assessments  of  argument  strength  than  one-sided  ads. 


Mediator-Criterion  Relationships: 

H3c:  Under  these  processing  conditions  an  advertisement’s  impact  on  attitude  toward 
the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by  an  audience’s 
assessment  of  argument  strength. 

H3d:  Under  these  processing  conditions  an  advertisement’s  impact  on  attitude  toward 
the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  is  not  likely  to  be  mediated  by 
perceived  simlarity  or  argument  valence. 


Stimulus-Criterion  Relationships: 

H3e:  Under  these  processing  conditions  a noncomparative  ad  produces  a more 
positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and  a greater 
likelihood  of  brand  choice  than  a comparative  ad,  regardless  of  cue  salience. 

H3f:  Under  these  processing  conditions  a two-sided  ad  produces  a more  positive 
attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and  a greater  likelihood 
of  brand  choice  than  a one-sided  ad. 
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Low  Elaboration 


Cue  Salience 


High  Elaboration 


FIGURE  3-1:  HYPOTHESIZED  RELATIONSHIPS 


CHAPTER  4 


METHODOLOGICAL  ISSUES  IN  TESTING  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  EFFECTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ADVERTISING 


The  differential  effects  of  comparative  advertising  holds  that  comparative 
advertising  in  which  an  unfamiliar  brand  is  compared  to  the  market  leading  brand 
produces  different  persuasive  effects  at  each  of  three  levels  of  elaboration.  An 
empirical  test  of  the  differential  effects  of  comparative  advertising  therefore  requires 
a manipulation  of  one  of  the  three  moderators,  ability,  involvement,  or  opportunity. 
of  audience  elaboration.  With  the  exception  of  LaBarbera  and  MacLachlan  (1979), 
Cacioppo  and  Petty  (1980),  Moore,  Hausknecht  and  Thamodaran  (1986),  and  Baker 
(1990),  most  manipulations  of  these  antecedents  have  been  two  level,  high/low 
dichotomies.  Furthermore,  only  Baker  (1990)  has  provided  manipulation  check  data 
indicating  that  more  than  two  levels  of  elaboration  were  created  by  the  manipulation. 
Thus,  before  we  may  proceed  it  is  important  to  identify  reliable  procedures  for 
manipulating  audience  elaboration  at  three  distinct  levels. 

As  Brucks  (1985)  notes,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  equate  experimentally 
induced  manipulations  of  ability  with  variations  in  ability  that  occur  due  to  more 
natural  learning  processes.  Traditionally,  researchers  have  instead  measured  ability 
to  elaborate  via  various  knowledge  assessment  inventories.  However,  this  method 
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also  poses  problems  as  an  audience’s  ability  to  elaborate  on  product  class  information 
is  typically  confounded  with  their  involvement  with  that  product  class  (Andrews, 
1988).  Given  these  difficulties,  and  the  relative  novelty  of  manipulating  audience 
elaboration  at  three  rather  than  two  levels,  the  present  investigation  focuses  only  on 
involvement  and  opportunity  as  antecedents  to  elaboration. 

Previous  Operationalizations  of  Message  Processing  Involvement 
As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  advertising  researchers  have  identified 
several  categories  of  antecedents  to  audience  involvement.  But,  the  most  basic 
differentiation  is  between  situational  versus  enduring  sources  of  involvement 
(Houston  & Rothschild,  1978;  Bloch  & Richins,  1983;  Celsi  & Olson,  1988).  While 
the  examination  of  enduring  sources  of  involvement  has  certainly  provided  some 
useful  insights  to  understanding  consumer  behavior  (i.e.  prepurchase  information 
search  patterns,  for  example),  most  advertising  research  has  utilized  situationally 
based  manipulations  of  audience  involvement.  Not  only  is  this  practice 
methodologically  expedient,  but  it  also  avoids  confounding  involvement  with 
knowledge  or  ability,  a typically  encountered  problem  with  measuring  enduring 
sources  of  involvement  (see  Celsi  & Olson,  1988).  Since  the  situational  versus 
enduring  distinction  refers  to  antecedent  variables  rather  than  the  state  of 
involvement  itself,  little  is  lost  by  this  methodological  compromise  from  a conceptual 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  Celsi  & Olson  have  demonstrated  that  states  of  involvement 
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originating  from  different  antecedents  (i.e.  situational  versus  enduring)  are 
experienced  or  "felt"  as  being  similar. 

Previous  manipulations  of  situational  or  message  processing  involvement  have 
generally  fallen  into  one  of  five  categories:  (1)  presence  versus  absence  of  a 
subsequent  task  related  to  the  processing  of  the  advertisement  (Wright,  1973,  1975; 
Celsi  & Olson,  1988), 1 (2)  relevance  versus  irrelevance  of  the  information  in  the  ad 
to  a forthcoming  decision  (Petty,  Cacioppo  & Schumann,  1983), 2 (3)  differential 
monetary  reward  associated  with  the  successful  completion  of  a task  related  to  the 
processing  of  the  information  in  the  ad  (Baker,  1990), 3 (4)  processing  instructions 
suggesting  a high  versus  low  level  of  involvement  with  the  information  in  the  ad 
(Mitchell,  1980;  Woodside,  1983;  Gardner,  1985;  Gardner,  Mitchell  & Russo,  1985; 
Park  & Young,  1986;  Leigh  & Menon,  1987;  Axsom,  Yates  & Chaiken,  1987), 4 and 
(5)  stimulus  or  message  based  manipulations  of  processing  involvement  (Yalch  & 
Yalch,  1984).5  The  initial  phases  of  pretesting  attempt  to  manipulate  involvement 

For  example,  the  subjects  in  Wright’s  (1975)  high  involvement  condition  were  informed  that  they 
could  expect  to  make  a decision  about  the  food  product  appearing  in  the  experimental  ad.  The 
relevance  of  this  decision  to  their  family’s  health,  their  own  time  and  effort,  and  their  personal 
finances  was  emphasized.  Subjects  in  the  low  involvement  condition  received  no  such  instructions. 

Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Schumann’s  (1983)  manipulation  of  message  processing  involvement  is 
discussed  in  detail  below. 

3Baker’s  (1990)  manipulation  of  message  processing  involvement  is  also  discussed  in  detail  below. 

Subjects  in  Gardner,  Mitchell,  and  Russo’s  (1985)  high  involvement  condition  were  instructed 
to  examine  each  experimental  advertisement  as  though  they  were  planning  a purchase  within  the 
relevant  product  class,  whereas  subjects  in  the  low  involvement  condition  were  directed  to  evaluate 
each  ad  on  its  ability  to  attract  and  hold  attention  via  various  phonetic  and  semantic  features. 

Yalch  and  Yalch  (1984)  reasoned  that  the  complexity  of  a quantitative  appeal  reduces  an 
audience  s motivation  to  process  the  information  in  the  persuasive  communication.  Thus,  in  their 
lgh  message  quantitativeness  (i.e.  low  involvement)  condition  quantitative  information  comprised  9 
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by:  (a)  offering  differential  monetary  incentives  for  processing  the  information  in  the 
experimental  ads,  and  (b)  altering  the  relevance  of  the  information  in  the 
experimental  ads  to  a forthcoming  decision.  Procedures  developed  by  Petty  et  al. 
(1983)  and  Baker  (1990),  are  employed.  Subsequent  pretesting  includes  aproaches 
from  the  other  three  categories  of  involvement  manipulations. 

Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1983)  presented  subjects  with  a booklet  containing  brief 
cover  stories  for  an  actual  or  fictitious  product  followed  by  a real  or  mock  ad  for  the 
product  described  on  the  previous  page.  The  experimental  stimulus  was  the  sixth  ad 
in  the  booklet,  an  ad  for  a fictitious  brand  (Edge)  of  disposable  razor.  The  first  page 
of  the  experimental  booklet  offered  subjects  a free  gift  for  participating  in  the 
experiment.  In  the  low  involvement  condition  the  free  gift  was  a tube  of  any  brand 
of  toothpaste  the  participant  selected.  Since  one  of  the  ads  in  the  booklet  was  for 
a brand  of  toothpaste,  this  enticement  served  to  direct  subjects’  attention  away  from 
the  experimental  ad.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  high  involvement  condition  the  free 
gift  was  a package  of  any  brand  of  disposable  razor  chosen  by  the  participant.  Thus, 
the  information  in  the  experimental  ad  was  either  relevant  (i.e.  when  subjects  were 
selecting  a brand  of  disposable  razor)  or  irrelevant  (i.e.  when  subjects  were  selecting 
a brand  of  toothpaste)  to  an  impending  decision.6 

percent  of  the  total  message  content,  whereas  in  the  low  quantitativeness  (i.e.  high  involvement) 
condition  quantitative  information  was  absent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  involvement  manipulation  contained  a second 
component.  In  the  low  involvement  condition  the  cover  story  preceding  the  experimental  ad  indicated 
that  the  razor  would  be  test  marketed  in  another  part  of  the  country  whereas  in  the  high  involvement 
condition  subjects  were  led  to  believe  that  the  product  would  soon  be  test  marketed  in  their  own  city. 
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Baker  (1990)  employed  a differential  monetary  incentive  in  conjunction  with 
making  the  reception  of  the  bonus  contingent  upon  the  successful  completion  of  a 
task  related  to  the  processing  of  the  experimental  ad.  Subjects  were  told  that  they 
would  first  be  exposed  to  a radio  ad  (for  a fictitious  brand  of  motor  oil)  and  then  be 
asked  a number  of  questions  regarding  the  information  in  the  ad.  In  the  low 
involvement  condition  they  were  further  instructed  that  they  would  receive  $1.00  if 
they  answered  50%  of  the  questions  correctly.  In  the  moderate  involvement 
condition  the  bonus  was  $5.00  for  answering  75%  of  the  questions  correctly  and  in 
the  high  involvement  condition  subjects  received  $10.00  for  answering  90%  of  the 
questions  correctly. 

The  first  pretest  experiment  reported  below  was  exploratory  in  nature,  seeking 
to  identify  procedures  for  potentially  manipulating  audience  involvement  (and 
hopefully  elaboration)  at  three  levels.  It  borrows  from  the  manipulations  of  Petty, 
Cacioppo  & Schumann  (1983)  and  Baker  (1990). 

Pretest  One 

The  initial  pretest  experiment  was  based  on  a method  previously  employed  by 
Areni  and  Lutz  (1988).  Rather  than  being  presented  with  the  actual  experimental 
treatment,  subjects  are  given  a verbal  description  of  the  experimental  procedure, 
including  involvement  related  instructions,  and  required  to  anticipate  its  impact  on 
their  involvement  with  the  experimental  task.  "Simulations"  are  commonly  employed 
in  the  social  psychology  literature  in  experiments  dealing  with  socially  or  ethically 
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sensitive  topics  (Carlsmith,  Ellsworth  & Aronson,  1976).  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988) 
found  that  this  simulation  procedure  yielded  smaller  effects  than  if  subjects  actually 
completed  the  experiment.  For  example,  Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Goldman’s  (1981) 
manipulation  of  involvement  produced  a much  larger  effect  on  subjects’  reported 
involvement  than  Areni  and  Lutz’s  (1988)  "simulation"  of  the  manipulation.  But  this 
means  any  substantial  effect  obtained  via  the  simulation  procedure  will  be  more 
pronounced  when  subjects  complete  the  actual  experiment.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
desirable. 

Subjects 

Sixty-five  students  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida  participated  in  the 
pretest.  These  students  were  predominantly  first  year  marketing  majors  enrolled  in 
the  required  consumer  behavior  course.  Three  of  the  students  provided  incomplete 
data  and  were  dropped  from  the  analysis.  Of  the  remaining  sixty-two  students,  thirty- 
six  were  female. 

Procedure 

The  pretest  was  conducted  in  a classroom  setting.  Students  entered  the  room 
for  their  scheduled  marketing  class.  Instead  of  beginning  class,  the  instructor  asked 
the  students  if  they  would  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  participate  in  a marketing 
experiment.  All  of  the  students  in  attendance  complied  with  this  request. 
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The  instructor  then  distributed  the  questionnaire  booklet  containing  the 
involvement  manipulations.  After  the  students  received  the  questionnaires,  they  were 
instructed  orally  to  read  through  the  booklet  carefully  and  answer  the  questions  as 
accurately  and  honestly  as  possible.  Subjects  required  approximately  seven  minutes 
to  complete  the  experimental  task.  Upon  completion  of  the  questionnaires  subjects 
were  directed  to  pass  the  questionnaires  to  the  end  of  each  row  of  desks.  The 
instructor  then  collected  the  booklets  and  debriefed  the  class  regarding  the  true 
purpose  of  the  experiment. 


Independent  Variables 

Involvement:  The  first  page  of  the  booklet  contained  the  following  simulation 
instructions: 

This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual 
participating  in  a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in 
affiliation  with  the  marketing  department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida. 
As  you  enter  the  classroom  designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs 
you  to  be  seated  and  begins  distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the 
first  page  of  the  booklet. 

It  then  continued  with  the  cover  story  for  the  actual  experiment: 

The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company,  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  will 
soon  be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various 
nationally  known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  tentatively  been  titled 
Collegiate  Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial 
airline  flights,  only  the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that 
would  be  appealing  to  a college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly 
in  campus  shops  and  bookstores. 
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The  third  paragraph  of  the  opening  page  contained  the  manipulation  of 
subjects’  situational  processing  involvement  with  the  experimental  ad.  There  were 
six  versions  of  the  paragraph  representing  two  distinct  methods  for  manipulating 
involvement  at  three  levels.  The  first  type  of  manipulation  was  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Schumann  (1983).  It  revolved  around  varying  the 
relevance  of  the  information  in  the  experimental  stimulus  to  a forthcoming  decision 
regarding  the  reception  of  a free  gift. 

As  was  described  above,  Petty  et  al.  (1983)  manipulated  subjects’  involvement 
with  the  processing  of  an  ad  for  a fictitious  brand  of  razor  by  offering  subjects  either 
a free  tube  of  toothpaste  of  any  brand  they  wanted  (low  involvement),  or  a free 
package  of  any  brand  of  disposable  razors  they  wanted  (high  involvement)  as  a 
reward  for  their  participation  in  the  experiment.  Previous  research  (Areni  & Lutz, 
1988)  suggested  that  the  high  involvement  condition  of  Petty  et  al.  actually  created 
more  of  a moderate  level  of  involvement  (i.e.  subjects  tended  to  rate  themselves  as 
being  near  the  middle  of  manipulation  check  scales).  Thus,  the  present  research 
attempted  to  create  a third,  higher  level  of  involvement  by  increasing  the  number  of 
disposable  razors  offered  to  subjects  as  a reward  for  their  participation.  The  three 
involvement  conditions  were  as  follows. 

In  the  low  involvement  condition  subjects  read: 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As 
ajeward  for  your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive 
a four  and  one-half  ounce  tube  of  any  brand  of  toothpaste  you  choose.  This 
free  gift  has  been  provided  by  one  of  the  magazine’s  sponsors. 
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In  the  moderate  involvement  condition  they  read: 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As 
a reward  for  your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive 
a package  of  five  disposable  razors  of  any  brand  you  choose.  This  free  gift  has 
been  provided  by  one  of  the  magazine’s  sponsors. 

Finally,  in  the  high  involvement  condition  the  booklet  stated: 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As 
a reward  for  your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive 
a one-year  supply  of  any  brand  of  disposable  razors  you  choose.  This  free  gift 
has  been  provided  by  one  of  the  magazine’s  sponsors. 

The  second  type  of  involvement  manipulation  was  more  closely  related  to  the 

method  developed  by  Baker  (1990).  As  was  discussed  above,  Baker’s  manipulation 

of  involvement  centered  on  making  the  experimental  reward  contingent  upon  the 

successful  completion  of  a task  related  to  the  processing  of  the  key  ad.  In  the  low 

involvement  condition,  the  reward,  a four  and  one-half  ounce  tube  of  toothpaste,  was 

offered,  unconditionally,  to  subjects.  The  wording  was  similar  to  the  low  involvement 

treatment  reported  above,  except  that  the  instructions  to  evaluate  the  ad  and  the 

magazine  were  underlined. 

In  the  moderate  and  high  involvement  conditions  subjects  had  to  successfully 
complete  an  experimental  task  to  receive  the  reward.  In  the  moderate  involvement 
treatment  subjects  were  given  the  following  instructions: 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience. 
There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  One  of  the  sponsoring 
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companies  is  considering  test  marketing  a new  brand  of  disposable  razor.  An 
ad  for  the  razor  has  been  inserted  in  the  preliminary  version  of  the  magazine. 
After  paging  through  and  evaluating  the  magazine,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer 
a number  of  questions  regarding  the  razor  ad.  Those  respondents  answering 
70%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  two  dollars  courtesy  of 
the  sponsoring  company. 

In  the  high  involvement  condition  both  the  size  of  the  reward  and  the 
necessary  level  of  performance  were  increased.  Subjects  read  the  following 
instructions: 


Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience. 
There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  One  of  the  sponsoring 
companies  is  considering  test  marketing  a new  brand  of  disposable  razor.  An 
ad  for  the  razor  has  been  inserted  in  the  preliminary  version  of  the  magazine. 
After  paging  through  and  evaluating  the  magazine,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer 
a number  of  questions  regarding  the  razor  ad.  Those  respondents  answering 
90%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  twenty  dollars  courtesy 
of  the  sponsoring  company. 

Given  the  limitations  of  the  "simulation"  procedure,  an  additional  aspect  was 
added  to  enhance  the  impact  of  both  of  the  involvement  manipulations.  After 
reading  through  the  first  page  of  the  booklet,  subjects  turned  to  a second  page  that 
began  with  the  message:  "PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION 


BEFORE  PROCEEDING  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE."  Subjects  were  asked  to  describe 
the  experimental  reward,  the  experimental  task,  and  the  required  level  of 
performance  (if  pertinent  to  the  treatment)  in  a brief  paragraph.  After  completing 
this  question  subjects  proceeded  to  the  portion  of  the  questionnaire  containing  the 
dependent  measures. 
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Dependent  Measures 

Involvement:  The  measure  of  processing  involvement  was  derived  from  scales 
developed  by  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (Cacioppo  et  al,  1984)  and  Zaichkowsky  (1985). 
The  Petty  and  Cacioppo  measures  were  as  follows.  Subjects  answered  the  questions: 
"Given  this  scenario,  how  involved  would  you  be  with  the  processing  of  the 
information  in  the  Tekk  (disposable  razor)  ad?"  and:  "Given  this  scenario,  how  much 
effort  would  you  put  into  evaluating  the  information  presented  in  the  Tekk  ad?"  on 
seven  point  semantic  differential  scales  anchored  by  "very  little"  and  "very  much." 
The  Zaichkowsky  based  scales  required  that  subjects  rate  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
ad  on  the  following  seven  point  semantic  differential  scales:  important-not  important, 
exciting-unexciting,  interesting-uninteresting,  valuable-worthless,  needed-not  needed. 
Processing  involvement  was  operationalized  as  the  mean  of  the  above  scales. 

Additional  Measures:  In  addition  to  the  involvement  measures,  data  were 
collected  regarding  age,  sex,  and  usage  rate  of  disposable  razors. 

Results 

The  Petty  et  al.  (1983)  based  manipulation  of  involvement  was  ineffective,  with 
the  low,  moderate,  and  high  conditions  producing  means  of  2.71,  2.62,  and  3.25, 
respectively  (F  = 0.67,  p > .53).  This  result,  particularly  the  lack  of  a difference 
between  the  low  and  moderate  conditions,  is  surprising  given  the  effect  sizes 
previously  reported  by  Petty  and  Cacioppo  for  similar  manipulations  (see  Johnson  & 
Eagly>  1989).  Further,  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)  presented  subjects  with  the  Petty  et  al. 
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(1983)  manipulation  in  a "simulated"  setting  and  produced  a significant  effect  in  the 
expected  direction. 

The  Baker  (1990)  based  manipulation  met  with  much  greater  success  (F  = 
3.85,  p < .04),  with  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  conditions  producing  means  of  2.86, 
3.44,  and  4.14,  respectively.  The  estimate  of  omega-squared  (0.125)  indicated  a 
medium  effect  size.7  Although  these  mean  differences  are  rather  small,  the  size  of 
the  differences  may  reflect  the  limitations  of  the  "simulation"  technique  rather  than 
a shortcoming  of  the  actual  manipulation.  For  example,  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988) 
examined  the  impact  of  Petty,  Cacioppo  and  Goldman’s  (1981)  manipulation  of 
involvement  using  the  simulation  procedure.  They  found  that  although  Petty  et  al. 
(1981)  reported  a mean  difference  of  2.8  (on  an  eleven  point  semantic  differential 
scale)  between  their  low  and  high  involvement  conditions,  this  translated  to  only  a 0.5 
difference  (on  a seven  point  semantic  differential  scale)  when  Areni  and  Lutz 
employed  the  simulation  procedure.  Notice  that  the  effects  reported  above  are  larger 
by  comparison. 

In  addition  to  the  main  effect  of  the  involvement  manipulation  on  subjects’ 
reported  level  of  processing  involvement,  there  was  an  interesting  sex  x involvement 
interaction.  For  women,  the  difference  between  the  low  (2.80)  and  moderate  (4.29) 
involvement  conditions  was  substantial  while  the  difference  between  the  moderate 
and  high  (3.84)  involvement  conditions  was  negligible  and  opposite  to  the  expected 
direction.  For  males,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between  the  low  (2.90)  and 


?This  interpretation  is  based  on  criteria  developed  by  Cohen  (1977). 
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moderate  (2.92)  involvement  conditions  was  inconsequential  while  the  difference 
between  the  moderate  and  high  (5.35)  conditions  was  substantial.  It  appears  that 
females  are  motivated  more  by  the  desire  to  perform  well  on  a test  (which  was 
common  to  both  the  moderate  and  high  involvement  conditions)  than  by  the  external 
rewards  associated  with  doing  so.  Males,  on  the  other  hand,  are  motivated  only  when 
performance  is  linked  to  some  significant  reward. 

Although  the  initial  pretesting  results  were  promising,  there  are  at  least  two 
issues  yet  to  be  resolved.  First,  while  the  Baker  (1990)  based  manipulation  produced 
definite  mean  differences  between  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  involvement 
conditions,  it  nevertheless  failed  to  tap  the  high  end  of  the  involvement  scales. 
(Remember  that  the  mean  for  the  high  involvement  condition  was  only  4.14,  just 
above  the  middle  of  the  scale).  A second  and  related  issue  is  the  determination  of 
the  limitations  of  the  "simulation"  technique  for  producing  meaningful  experimental 
effects.  Is  it,  for  example,  appropriate  to  compare  the  results  of  Petty,  Cacioppo  and 
Goldman  (1981)  to  those  of  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)?  The  next  phase  of  pretesting, 
therefore,  focused  on  increasing  the  level  of  reported  involvement  in  the  high 
involvement  condition  in  an  actual  (rather  than  simulated)  experimental  setting  via 
a manipulation  similar  in  format  to  Baker’s  (1990). 

Pretest  Two 

Since  subjects  were  going  to  be  exposed  to  an  actual  rather  than  simulated 
manipulation  of  processing  involvement,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  duplicate  the 
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experimental  procedure  intended  for  the  main  study.  Thus,  subjects  were  exposed 
to  the  experimental  stimuli  for  the  main  study,  and  information  regarding  all  of  the 
independent  variables  in  the  experimental  design  (involvement,  comparative  format, 
message  sidedness,  cue  salience)  was  collected. 

Subjects 

One  hundred  students  (68  females)  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida 
participated  in  the  second  phase  of  pretesting.  These  students  were  predominantly 
second  year  marketing  majors  enrolled  in  the  industrial  marketing,  advertising 
management,  and  marketing  strategy  courses  and  second  year  management  majors 
enrolled  in  the  international  management  course.  All  students  completed  the 
experiment  and  provided  suitable  data. 

Procedure 

The  experimenter  solicited  subjects  with  the  cooperation  of  the  instructors  of 
the  aforementioned  courses.  Each  instructor  agreed  to  offer  extra  credit  points  to 
those  students  who  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of  class 
each  instructor  distributed  a sign  up  sheet  listing  the  time,  date,  and  location  for  each 
experiment  session.  Students  selected  a time  and  date  by  writing  their  name  and 
social  security  number  in  the  appropriate  space.  The  sign  up  sheets  were  then 
returned  to  the  experimenter  a week  in  advance  of  the  earliest  session  so  that  the 
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random  assignment  of  subjects  to  conditions  could  be  completed  and  the  appropriate 
materials  prepared. 

The  pretesting  experiment  was  conducted  in  a conference  room  with  a 
capacity  of  thirty.  Subjects  participated  in  groups  ranging  in  size  from  four  to  sixteen. 
The  experimenter  greeted  the  subjects  at  the  door  and  asked  them  to  sit  only  in  seats 
containing  experimental  booklets.  (The  booklets  were  placed  in  every  other  seat  so 
that  approximately  six  feet  separated  subjects  from  one  another). 

Subjects  were  then  given  oral  instructions  regarding  the  general  procedure  of 
the  experiment.  They  were  told  that  they  would  be  required  to:  (1)  take  five 
minutes  to  read  a formal  instruction  booklet  regarding  the  experiment,  (2)  take  ten 
minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary  version  of  a new  magazine  and,  (3)  take  five 
minutes  to  complete  a questionnaire  regarding  several  aspects  of  the  magazine. 
Subjects  were  told  that  if  they  completed  a task  before  the  allotted  time,  they  should 
go  back  and  review  the  relevant  material.  The  experimenter  gave  oral  cues  to  signal 
subjects  to  move  on  to  the  next  task  and  instructed  them  not  to  begin  the  next  task 
until  they  recieved  the  oral  cue.  Upon  completion  of  the  questionnaires  subjects 
were  debriefed  regarding  the  true  purpose  of  the  experiment.  Each  session  took 
approximately  twenty-five  minutes  to  complete. 
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Independent  Variables 

Involvement:  The  involvement  manipulation  was  instantiated  as  subjects  read 
the  experimental  instruction  booklet.  The  first  page  of  the  booklet  contained  the 
following  instructions: 

The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will 
soon  be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various 
nationally  known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled 
Collegiate  Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial 
airline  flights,  only  the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that 
would  be  appealing  to  a college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly 
in  campus  shops  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with 
most  of  the  articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be 
easily  recognizable.  The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development, 
will  be  for  products  unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times. 
Your  task  is  simply  to  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  opening  page  contained  the  manipulation  of 

subjects’  situational  processing  involvement  with  the  experimental  ad.  In  the  low 

involvement  condition  the  instructions  continued  as  follows: 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a 
chance  to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of 
questions  regarding  the  articles  and  the  advertisements.  Those  respondents 
answering  50%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  one  dollar 
courtesy  of  the  Five  Star  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  moderate  involvement  condition  subjects  received  similar  instructions, 
but  the  experimental  bonus  was  a five  dollar  check  and  the  necessary  level  of 
performance  was  75%  accuracy.  In  the  high  involvement  condition  subjects  were 
required  to  answer  90%  of  the  questions  accurately  in  order  to  be  entered  into  a 
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lottery  in  which  three  randomly  drawn  winners  were  to  receive  two  hundred  dollars 


each.8 

Comparative  Format:  The  experimental  ad  appeared  three  times  (i.e.  on  pages 
2,  16  and  22)  in  a mock  magazine  containing  twenty-two  total  pages.9  It  contained 
a list  of  attributes  (i.e.  sharp  blade,  smooth  shave,  handles  easily,  long  lasting  blade, 
lubricates  skin,  prevents  nicks  and  cuts,  and  works  equally  well  for  men  and  women) 
arranged  in  a vertical  column.  The  comparative  format  of  the  ad  was  manipulated 
by  having  either  the  brand  name  Tekk  alone  at  the  top  of  the  column  or  having  both 
the  brand  names  Tekk  and  Gillette  appear.  In  addition,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
attributes,  in  somewhat  smaller  print,  there  was  a substantiation  of  the  key  claims  in 
the  ad.  In  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  the  substantiation  stated  that 
"consumers  rated  the  Tekk  Disposable  as  outstanding,"  whereas  in  the  comparative 
version  of  the  ad  the  statement  read  that  "consumers  reported  that  the  Tekk 
Disposable  outperformed  the  Gillette  Good  News."10 

Message  Sidedness:  The  message  sidedness  manipulation  was  based  on 
previous  work  by  Swinyard  (1981).  In  both  the  comparative  and  noncomparative 
versions  of  the  experimental  ad,  a positive  attribute  claim  about  the  Tekk  Disposable 


*This  manipulation  was  based  on  work  by  Celsi  and  Olson  (1988). 

9There  were  two  other  bogus  ads  that  appeared  in  the  mock  magazine  three  times  each.  The 
remaining  thirteen  pages  were  actual  magazine  articles  that  were  modified  to  be  consistent  with  the 
cover  story  described  above.  This  ratio  of  advertisements  to  articles  was  based  on  a count  of 
advertising  pages  in  several  popular  magazines. 

"The  stimulus  ads  were  similar  in  format  to  the  Wilkinson  Ultra  Glide  ads  described  in  Chapter 
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razor  was  indicated  by  a check  mark  that  appeared  under  the  brand  name  next  to  a 
given  attribute. 

In  the  one-sided  version  of  the  ad,  five  check  marks  corresponding  to  the 
attributes:  sharp  blade,  smooth  shave,  long  lasting  blade,  prevents  nicks  and  cuts,  and 
works  equally  well  for  men  and  women,  appeared  under  the  Tekk  brand  name.  In 
the  two-sided  version  of  the  ad,  five  check  marks  corresponding  to  the  same  five 
attributes  appeared  under  the  Tekk  name.  However,  the  Tekk  razor  did  not  receive 
check  marks  for  two  additional  attributes  (handles  easily  and  lubricates  skin)  which 
had  been  included  in  the  ad.  The  two  check  marks  for  these  attributes  appeared 
under  the  Gillette  brand  name  in  the  two-sided,  comparative  ad.  In  the  two-sided, 
noncomparative  ad  no  check  mark  appeared  by  the  attributes  "handles  easily"  and 
"lubricates  skin." 

Cue  Salience:  The  manipulation  of  cue  salience  had  two  components.  The 
first  was  a difference  in  the  dominant  headline  of  the  ad.  In  the  nonsalient, 
comparative  ad  the  headline  read:  "Introducing  the  Tekk  Disposable!"  as  it  did  in  the 
noncomparative  version  of  the  ad.  However,  in  the  salient,  comparative  ad  the 

headline,  in  slightly  larger  letters,  read:  "The  Tekk  Disposable  Beat  the  Gillette  Good 
News!" 

The  second  component  of  the  manipulation  was  a change  in  the  size  and  form 
of  the  brand  names  appearing  above  the  attribute  table.  In  the  nonsalient  version 
of  the  ad,  each  brand  name  was  printed  in  regular  fourteen  pitch  lettering.  The 
salient  version  of  the  ad,  on  the  other  hand,  featured  a 1.25"  X 1.25"  version  of  the 
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Gillette  Good  News  logo  and  an  apparent  Tekk  Disposable  logo  of  approximately  the 
same  size. 

Dependent  Variables 

Ad  recall:  There  were  several  ad  recall  measures  designed  to  assess  the 
audience’s  retention  of  the  key  manipulations  in  the  ad.  The  impact  of  the 
comparative  format  manipulation  and  the  cue  salience  manipulation  was  assessed  by 
asking  subjects:  (1)  whether  the  ad  mentioned  another  competitor  and,  (2)  to  name 
the  competitor  if  their  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  affirmative. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  message-sidedness  manipulation,  subjects 
were  asked:  (1)  if  there  were  any  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk  Disposable  did  not 
receive  a high  rating  and,  (2)  to  name  those  attributes  if  their  answer  to  the  previous 
question  was  affirmative.  In  addition,  as  a measure  of  general  recall  subjects  were 
asked  to  name  the  key  attributes  featured  in  the  ad. 

Involvement:  The  measure  of  processing  involvement  was  derived  from  scales 
developed  by  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (Cacioppo  et  al,  1984)  and  Zaichkowsky  (1985). 
The  Petty  and  Cacioppo  measures  were  as  follows.  Subjects  answered  the  questions: 
"How  involved  were  you  with  the  processing  of  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
(disposable  razor)  ad?"  and:  "How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  evaluating  the 
information  presented  in  the  Tekk  ad?"  on  seven  point  semantic  differential  scales 
anchored  by  very  little ' and  "very  much."  The  Zaichkowsky  scales  required  that 
subjects  rate  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad  on  the  following  seven  point  semantic 
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differential  scales:  important-not  important,  exciting-unexciting,  interesting- 

uninteresting,  valuable-worthless,  needed-not  needed.  Processing  involvement  was 
operationalized  in  three  ways:  (1)  the  mean  of  all  7 of  the  above  scales,  (2)  the 
mean  of  the  Petty  and  Cacioppo  scales,  and  (3)  the  mean  of  the  Zaichkowsky  scales. 

Additional  Measures:  In  addition  to  the  involvement  measures,  data  were 
collected  regarding  age,  sex,  and  usage  rate  of  disposable  razors. 

Results 

Involvement:  Both  the  direct  measures  of  involvement  and  the  ad  recall 
measures  suggest  that  the  manipulation  of  processing  involvement  was  ineffective. 
All  three  of  the  involvement  measures  described  above  showed  little  or  no  effect  of 
the  involvement  manipulation.  When  both  the  Petty  and  Cacioppo  and  the 
Zaichkowsky  scales  were  used,  the  mean  values  were  2.68,  2.98  and,  3.05  for  the  low, 
moderate  and,  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  This  effect  did  not 
approach  significance  in  an  ANOVA  including  involvement,  comparative  format  and, 
message-sidedness  as  factors.  The  results  regarding  the  other  operationalizations  of 
involvement  were  similar. 

The  ad  recall  measures  showed  somewhat  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
involvement  manipulation.  In  particular,  the  effect  of  involvement  was  significant  (p 
< .05)  in  an  ANOVA  with  the  aforementioned  factors  when  general  ad  recall, 
operationalized  as  the  percentage  of  attributes  correctly  recalled,  was  analyzed  as  the 
dependent  variable.  The  mean  percentage  of  attributes  recalled  was  16.72,  25.68  and, 
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30.73  for  the  low,  moderate  and,  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  The 
estimate  of  the  omega-squared  effect  size  coefficient  for  this  effect  was  0.042.11 

There  are  at  least  three  reasonable  explanations  for  the  failure  of  the 
processing  involvement  manipulation.  The  first  explanation  accounts  for  the  larger 
effect  of  the  manipulation  on  ad  recall  than  on  reported  involvement.  Subjects 
completed  the  recall  measures  before  the  involvement  manipulation  check  measures. 
In  the  moderate  and  high  involvement  conditions  they  were  instructed  that  they 
would  have  to  correctly  answer  75%  and  90%,  respectively,  of  the  questions 
"regarding  the  articles  and  advertisements."  It  is  possible  that  subjects  assumed  that 
they  would  have  to  achieve  these  percentages  on  the  ad  recall  questions  in  order  to 
receive  the  bonus  mentioned  in  the  instructions.12  Since,  in  either  involvement 
condition,  this  was  a somewhat  formidable  task,  many  of  the  subjects  in  the  moderate 
and  high  involvement  conditions  may  have  concluded  that  they  had  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  win  the  bonus.  Thus,  in  order  to  justify  their  failure,  subjects  may  have 
wished  to  convey  that  they  were  ’not  really  trying’  to  do  well  by  reporting  low  levels 
of  involvement  with  the  processing  of  the  Tekk  ad. 

If  this  explanation  has  merit,  then  we  would  expect  the  percentage  of  correct 
responses  on  the  ad  recall  measures  to  be  useful  predictors  of  reported  processing 

uThis  is  between  a "small"  and  "medium"  effect  according  to  Cohen’s  (1977)  framework. 

'“This  was,  indeed,  the  mechanism  by  which  the  experimenter  decided  to  award  the  bonuses. 
There  was  a total  of  either  ten  (i.e.  one-sided  ad)  or  twelve  (i.e.  two-sided  ad)  possible  correct 
responses  for  the  ad  recall  section  of  the  questionnaire.  If  a subject  incorrectly  guessed  at  one  of  the 
attributes  mentioned  in  the  ad,  a one-half  response  was  subtracted  from  his  or  her  score.  Thus, 
subjects  receiving  the  one-sided  (two-sided)  version  of  the  ad  needed  five,  seven  and  one-half,  and 
nine  (six,  nine  and,  eleven)  correct  responses  in  the  low,  moderate  and,  high  involvement  conditions 
respectively. 
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involvement.  The  data  confirmed  this  expectation.  When  the  seven  scale  measure 
of  processing  involvement  was  regressed  on  the  number  of  correct  ad  recall 
responses,  the  beta  estimate  for  ad  recall  was  significant  at  p < .0001  and  the  R- 
square  for  the  model  was  0.29. 

A second  explanation  for  the  lack  of  an  effect  of  the  processing  involvement 
manipulation,  particularly  between  the  moderate  and  high  involvement  conditions,  is 
that  subjects  in  the  high  involvement  condition  perceived  their  likelihood  of  winning 
the  lottery  to  be  so  low  that  they  were  not  willing  to  devote  effort  to  the  processing 
of  the  material  in  the  magazine. 

The  final  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulation  is  that 
subjects  simply  did  not  believe  the  cover  story  described  in  the  formal  instruction 
booklet.  Subjects  may  have  been  doubtful  about  the  promise  of  an  "extra  bonus," 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  given  instructions  regarding  the  recovery  of  the  bonus 
in  the  debriefing  session.  They  would,  therefore,  be  relatively  uninvolved  with  the 
experiment  in  all  three  involvement  conditions.  The  fact  that  subjects  in  the  high 
involvement  condition  reported  an  average  rating  of  3.03  on  a seven  point  semantic 
differential  scale  supports  this  speculation. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  initial  phase  of  pretesting  there  was  an 
involvement  x sex  interaction  in  which  females  are  more  motivated  to  do  well  on  an 
experimental  task  whereas  males  are  more  motivated  by  the  size  of  the  monetary 
reward  associated  with  an  experiment.  Since  all  three  involvement  conditions  in  the 
second  phase  of  pretesting  were  based  upon  the  successful  completion  of  an 
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experimental  task,  we  would  expect  males  to  be  more  affected  by  the  involvement 
manipulation  (since  only  the  monetary  value  of  the  bonus  varied)  than  females.  Both 
the  involvement  measures  and  the  ad  recall  measures  suggest  that  this  was  the  case. 

For  males,  the  measures  of  processing  involvement  were  2.31,  3.20  and,  3.14 
for  the  low,  moderate  and,  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively,  whereas  for 
females  the  corresponding  means  were  2.87,  2.76  and,  2.99.  The  measure  of 
percentage  of  attributes  recalled  showed  a similar  pattern  with  males  recalling  14.45, 
23.0  and,  30.4%  and  females  recalling  17.86,  28.35  and,  30.88%  in  the  low,  moderate 
and  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  In  both  cases  the  range  was  larger  for 
males  than  females. 

Message-Sidedness:  The  manipulation  of  message  sidedness  was  successful. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  subjects  correctly  identifed  the  experimental  ad  as  being 
either  one-sided  or  two-sided  and  a two-way  frequency  table  of  actual  message- 
sidedness  x reported  message-sidedness  yielded  a Chi-square  value  of  40.25  (p  < 
.0001).  The  message-sidedness  manipulation  had  no  effect  on  either  reported 
involvement  (F  = 1.00,  p > .032)  or  ad  recall  (F  = 0.11,  p > .74). 

Comparative  Format:  The  manipulation  of  comparative  format  was  successful 
in  that  91%  of  the  subjects  correctly  identified  the  experimental  ad  as  being  either 
comparative  or  noncomparative.  A two-way  frequency  table  of  actual  comparative 
format  x reported  comparative  format  yielded  a Chi-square  value  of  68.29  which  is 
significant  at  p < .0001.  In  addition,  of  the  subjects  exposed  to  the  comparative 
version  of  the  ad,  80.3%  correctly  identified  Gillette  Good  News  as  the  competitor 
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named  in  the  ad.  As  will  be  elaborated  below,  this  suggest  problems  for  the  salience 
of  comparative  format  manipulation. 

Recent  studies  in  the  area  of  comparative  advertising  have  reported  an 
elaboration/attention  effect  of  comparative  advertising  in  which  comparative  ads  lead 
to  greater  attention  and/or  elaboration  than  noncomparative  ads  (Droge,  1989; 
Pechmann  & Stewart,  1990). 13  This  main  effect  failed  to  materialize  for  either 
reported  involvement  (F  = 0.41,  p > .52)  or  ad  recall  (F  = 0.13,  p > .72). 

However,  there  was  a comparative  format  x message-sidedness  interaction  for 
both  reported  involvement  (F  = 3.39,  p < .07)  and  ad  recall  (F  = 9.30,  p < .003)  in 
which  a one-sided  comparative  ad  is  more  involving  and  better  recalled  than  a one- 
sided noncomparative  ad  but  a two-sided  noncomparative  ad  is  more  involving  and 
better  recalled  than  a two-sided  comparative  ad.  This  interaction  effect  suggests  the 
interpretation  of  the  impact  of  message-sidedness  and  comparative  format  at  varying 
levels  of  involvement  is  more  complex  than  that  outlined  in  the  above  theory. 

Cue  Salience:  The  manipulation  of  cue  salience  was  not  effective.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  finding  that  81%  of  the  subjects  exposed  to  the  nonsalient 
version  of  the  comparative  ad  correctly  identified  Gillette  Good  News  as  the  named 
competitor.  This  percentage  was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  salient  comparative 
ad.  However,  a two-way  frequency  table  of  cue  salience  x competitive  brand 
identification  yielded  a Chi-square  value  of  0.035  (p  > .85). 

13The  Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  article  suggests  that  the  elaboration  effect  is  dependent  upon 
the  relative  market  shares  of  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brands.  However,  their  framework 
suggests  that  the  effect  should  have  been  obtained  in  the  present  study  in  which  a low  share  sponsor 
compared  its  product  to  that  of  a high  share  competitor. 
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Given  the  importance  of  creating  three  distinct  levels  of  elaboration  in  the 
present  study,  subsequent  pretesting  focused  exclusively  on  alternative  mechanisms 
for  manipulating  subjects’  processing  involvement  with  the  experimental  ad.14 

Pretest  Three 

Subjects 

Forty-three  students  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida  participated  in  the 
third  pretest.  These  students  were  predominantly  first  year  business  majors  enrolled 
in  the  basic  marketing  course  required  of  all  business  majors.  Four  of  the  subjects 
supplied  incomplete  data  and  were  dropped  from  the  analysis.  Of  the  remaining 
thirty-nine  students,  twenty  were  male. 

Procedure 

The  solicitation  of  subjects  and  experimental  setting  of  Pretest  Three  were  the 
same  as  those  in  Pretest  Two.  However,  there  was  a modification  in  the  oral 
instructions  given  to  the  subjects.  Before  the  subjects  read  the  instruction  booklet 
they  were  told  to  write  their  social  security  number  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
the  booklet  for  purposes  of  identifying  them  after  the  study  concluded. 

One  of  the  potential  explanations  for  the  failure  of  the  involvement 
manipulation  in  Pretest  Two  is  that  subjects  simply  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
bonus  to  be  won  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  given  directions  regarding  the 

A successful  manipulation  of  cue  salience  is  reported  in  the  next  chapter. 
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recovery  of  the  bonus  in  the  debriefing  session.  It  was  hoped  that  the  above  oral  cue, 
when  combined  with  description  of  the  bonus  in  the  instruction  booklet  and  the 
debriefing  instructions,  would  make  the  cover  story  more  believable  and  thus 
instantiate  the  involvement  manipulation. 

Independent  Variables 

The  involvement  manipulation  was  similar  in  concept  to  that  employed  in 
Pretest  Two.  However,  since  reported  involvement  in  the  high  involvement  condition 
was  on  the  "low"  end  of  the  scale  (3.05  on  a 1 to  7 scale),  the  certainty  of  receiving 
the  bonus  was  increased  by  eliminating  the  lottery. 

Another  potential  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulation 
in  Pretest  Two,  particularly  between  the  moderate  and  high  conditions,  is  that 
subjects  in  the  high  involvement  condition  perceived  their  likelihood  of  winning  the 
lottery  to  be  so  low  that  they  were  not  willing  to  devote  effort  into  the  processing  of 
the  material  in  the  magazine.  In  Pretest  Three  the  high  involvement  condition  was 
similar  in  format  to  the  low  and  moderate  conditions.  In  the  experimental  instruction 
booklet  subjects  were  promised  a check  for  $50.00  if  they  could  answer  90%  of  the 
questions  correctly. 

Dependent  Variables 

The  dependent  variables  were  the  same  as  those  in  Pretest  Two.  However, 
two  modifications  were  made  to  the  questionnaire  booklet.  First,  the  order  of  the 
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involvement  measures  and  the  ad  recall  measures  was  reversed  so  that  subjects 
reported  their  level  of  involvement  before  they  completed  the  ad  recall  measures. 
One  of  the  explanations  offered  for  the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulation  in 
Pretest  Two  is  that  subjects  may  have  based  their  reported  involvement  on  the 
perception  of  success  (i.e.  winning  the  bonus)  or  failure  on  the  ad  recall  task.  This 
effect  can  be  eliminated  by  having  subjects  complete  the  involvement  measures 
before  the  ad  recall  measures. 

The  second  change  involved  the  inclusion  of  measures  of  subjects’  expected 
grade  for  the  course  and  their  overall  grade  point  average  at  the  end  of  the 
questionnaire  booklet.  These  measures  were  intended  to  explore  the  possibility  that 
a student’s  performance  in  the  classroom  is  related  to  his  or  her  performance  (in 
terms  of  reported  involvement  and  ad  recall)  in  the  experiment. 

Results 

Involvement:  The  involvement  manipulation  had  little  or  no  impact  on 

reported  involvement.  The  means  for  reported  involvement  were  3.06,  3.08,  and  3.10 
in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  This  effect  was 
nonsignificant  (F  = 0.01,  p > .99). 

The  involvement  manipulation  did,  however,  have  an  effect  on  recall  of  the 
material  in  the  experimental  ad  (F  = 3.28,  p < .06).  Subjects  in  the  moderate 
involvement  condition  recalled  a higher  percentage  of  the  material  (58.92)  than  did 
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subjects  in  the  low  (43.84)  and  high  (46.86)  involvement  conditions.  This  effect 
produced  an  omega-squared  effect  size  estimate  of  0.086.15 

The  above  statistics  suggest  that,  in  general,  the  involvement  manipulation  in 
Pretest  Three  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  previous  experiment  three  explanations  for 
the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulation  were  offered.  Two  of  those  explanations 
can  be  dismissed  on  the  basis  of  the  results  in  the  current  experiment.  First,  since 
the  high  involvement  condition  did  not  include  a lottery,  it  is  unlikely  that  subjects 
were  concerned  about  the  probability  of  being  selected  for  the  bonus  if  they  attained 
90%  recall. 

The  second  explanation  that  was  ruled  out  by  the  results  of  Pretest  Three  was 
that  subjects  based  their  reported  involvement  on  their  perception  of  success/failure 
in  the  ad  recall  task.  Since  they  completed  the  involvement  scales  before  the  recall 
task,  subjects  would  have  had  to  complete  the  questionnaire  booklet  in  reverse  order, 
despite  oral  instructions  to  the  contrary,  in  order  for  this  effect  to  occur.  In  addition, 
as  in  Pretest  Two,  we  would  expect  to  see  a positive  correlation  between  recall  and 
reported  involvement  if  this  influence  was  present.  Yet  a regression  analysis  of 
reported  involvement  on  percentage  of  items  correctly  recalled  produced  a beta 
estimate  that  was  significant  at  only  p < .12  and  the  R-square  for  the  model  was  only 
0.06. 

The  third  explanation,  that  subjects  simply  did  not  believe  the  promise  of  an 
extra  bonus,  is  still  a possibility  given  the  results  of  Pretest  Three.  Despite  the  oral 

15According  to  Cohen’s  (1977)  framework,  this  effect  is  between  a "medium"  and  "large"  effect. 
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cue  regarding  the  importance  of  being  able  to  identify  each  participant  after  the 
study,  subjects  may  still  have  had  doubt  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  bonus. 

There  is  a fourth  explanation  suggested  by  the  ad  recall  results.  Subjects  in 
the  moderate  involvement  condition  recalled  a higher  percentage  of  the  material  in 
the  experimental  ad  than  either  subjects  in  the  high  or  low  involvement  conditions. 
This  result  implies  that  the  two  components  in  Baker’s  (1990)  manipulation  have 
dissimilar  functional  relationships  with  the  audience’s  processing  involvement.  The 
first  component,  the  monetary  reward,  probably  has  a monotonically  increasing 
functional  relation  with  involvement.  That  is,  the  larger  the  reward  the  higher  the 
involvement. 

However,  the  level  of  performance  component  may  have  more  of  an  inverted- 
U relationship  with  involvement.  Subjects  may  initially  become  more  involved  with 
an  information  processing  task  as  the  necessary  level  of  performance  increases.  But 
extremely  high  levels  of  performance  may  be  perceived  as  being  unattainable  by 
subjects  thus  decreasing  their  involvement  with  the  task.  This  explanation  would 
account  for  the  above  recall  results  and  was,  therefore,  explored  in  subsequent 
pretesting. 

As  with  the  previous  two  experiments,  there  was  a sex  x involvement 
interaction  in  which  females  recalled  a significantly  higher  percentage  of  ad  material 
in  the  low  involvement  condition  but  males  recalled  a significantly  higher  percentage 
in  the  moderate  involvement  condition.  Females  (males)  recalled  51.6%  (39.0%), 
51.6%  (69.2%),  and  43.9%  (49.9%)  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  involvement 
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conditions,  respectively.  Consistent  with  the  above  discussions,  if  we  discount  the 
high  involvement  results  because  perceived  task  difficulty  was  too  high,  then  the 
results  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  previous  pretests.  Again,  females  seem  to  be 
more  motivated  by  the  prospect  of  successfully  completing  a task  whereas  males  are 
motivated  by  the  prospect  of  winning  money. 

Course  Grade  and  Grade  Point  Average  fGPAl:  There  was  relationship 
between  subjects’  classroom  performance,  as  operationalized  by  expected  final  grade 
and  GPA,  and  their  reported  involvement  with  the  experiment.  However,  the 
relationship  was  nonsignificant  and  the  pattern  of  the  data  was  opposite  of  that 
expected.  Subjects  with  higher  levels  of  classroom  performance  tended  to  report 
lower  levels  of  involvement  with  the  experimental  task.  A regression  analysis  of 
reported  involvement  on  GPA  produced  a beta  coefficient  of  - 0.40  (t  = - 0.84,  p > 
.40). 

Subsequent  pretesting  focused  on  the  believability  of  the  cover  story  and 
perception  of  performance  level  attainability  explanations  for  the  previous  failures  of 
the  manipulation  of  processing  involvement. 

Pretest  Four 

Subjects 

Forty-eight  students  (20  males)  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida 
participated  in  the  fourth  phase  of  pretesting.  These  students  were  predominantly 
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first  year  business  majors  enrolled  in  the  basic  marketing  course  required  of  all 
business  majors.  All  of  the  students  provided  useful  data. 

Procedure 

The  solicitation  of  subjects,  experimental  setting  and  oral  instructions  in 
Pretest  Four  were  the  same  as  those  in  Pretest  Three. 

Independent  Variables 

The  involvement  manipulation  was  similar  in  concept  to  that  employed  in 
Pretest  Three.  However,  there  were  two  notable  differences.  One  of  the 
explanations  for  the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulation  in  Pretest  Three  was  that 
the  manipulation  contained  two  discrete  components,  monetary  reward  and  task 
difficulty,  that  have  different  functional  relationships  to  the  audience’s  processing 
involvement.  While  the  relationship  between  monetary  reward  and  processing 
involvement  may  be  monotonically  increasing,  the  relationship  between  task  difficulty 
and  processing  involvement  may  be  better  described  as  an  inverted-U.  This  would 
explain  the  drop  in  involvement  from  the  moderate  to  high  condition  in  Pretest  Three 
(i.e.  task  difficulty  was  on  the  downward  side  of  the  curve  in  the  high  involvement 
condition). 

Since  the  moderate  involvement  condition  produced  the  highest  level  of 
processing  involvement  in  the  previous  experiment,  the  first  change  was  to  set  the 
task  difficulty  level  in  the  high  involvement  condition  of  Pretest  Four  to  that  of  the 
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moderate  involvement  condition  of  Pretest  Three.  The  task  difficulty  level  in  the 
moderate  involvement  condition  in  Pretest  Four  was  lowered  to  be  in  between  the 
task  difficulty  levels  in  the  low  and  high  involvement  conditions.  The  monetary 
rewards  in  the  moderate  and  high  involvement  conditions  were  lowered  so  as  to  be 
more  compatible  with  the  new  task  difficulty  levels.16 

The  second  major  change  was  designed  to  decrease  task  difficulty  in  all  three 
involvement  conditions.  Instead  of  inducing  subjects  to  learn  all  of  the  material  in 
the  mock  magazine,  the  instructions  in  Pretest  Four  focused  subjects’  attention  on  the 
advertisements  only.  Thus,  in  the  high  involvement  condition  subjects  read: 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of 
questions  regarding  one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those 
respondants  answering  70%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for 
$20.00  courtesy  of  the  company  that  markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 

In  the  moderate  involvement  condition  subjects  had  to  answer  60%  of  the  questions 

correctly  to  receive  $2.00,  and  in  the  low  involvement  condition  subjects  had  to 

answer  50%  of  the  questions  correctly  to  receive  $0.25. 

Dependent  Variables 

The  dependent  variables  were  similar  those  in  Pretest  Three.  However,  two 
modifications  were  made  to  the  questionnaire  booklet.  First,  the  scales  for  reported 
involvement  were  changed  from  the  two  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981)  scales  and  the 
five  Zaichkowsky  (1985)  scales  to  the  following  four  scales: 

16Since  this  research  was  not  funded  by  any  outside  organization,  the  author  had  to  be  concerned 
about  his  bank  account. 
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How  involved  were  you  with  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  motivated  were  you  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  attention  did  you  devote  toward  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

These  changes  were  intended  to  provide  a better  measure  of  processing 
involvement.  The  Zaichkowsky  scales,  in  particular,  seem  better  suited  to  measuring 
a more  enduring,  product  based  form  of  involvement  than  processing  involvement  per 
se. 

The  second  change  consisted  of  replacing  the  expected  course  grade  and  grade 
point  average  measures  with  direct  measure  of  subjects’  belief  of  the  cover  story  with 
respect  to  the  promise  of  the  extra  bonus.  Subjects  responded  to  the  following 
question: 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  the  instructions  regarding  the  possibility  of  receiving 
a money  bonus? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 
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A positive  correlation  between  subjects’  response  to  the  above  question  and  their 
reported  involvement  would  suggest  the  believability  of  the  cover  story  as  an 
explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulation. 

Results 

Involvement:  The  reported  involvement  and  ad  recall  measures  indicate  that 
the  manipulation  of  processing  involvement  was  unsuccessful.  The  means  for 
reported  involvement  were  4.33,  3.43,  and  4.26  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high 
involvement  conditions,  respectively.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that  this  effect  was 
nonsignificant  (F  = 1.37,  p > .26).  The  means  for  the  percentage  of  advertising 
material  correctly  recalled  were  30.25,  32.00,  and  30.52  in  the  low,  moderate,  and 
high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  This  effect  was  also  nonsignificant  (F  = 
0.02,  p > .98).  The  involvement  x sex  interaction  obtained  in  the  previous  three 
pretest  experiments  was  not  significant  for  reported  involvement  (F  = 1.37,  p > .26) 
or  percentage  of  items  recalled  (F  = 0.13,  p > .87). 

Believability:  The  measure  of  the  believability  of  the  cover  story  was 
marginally  related  to  the  involvement  condition  of  the  experiment  (F  = 2.57,  p < 
.09).  Subjects  found  the  moderate  involvement  condition,  in  which  they  received  two 
dollars  for  answering  60%  of  the  questions  correctly,  to  be  the  most  believable  of  the 
three  involvement  treatments  (mean  = 4.40).  Surprisingly,  the  high  involvement 
instructions,  where  subjects  received  $20.00  for  70%  accuracy,  were  more  convincing 
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than  the  low  involvement  instructions,  where  the  bonus  was  $0.25  for  50%  accuracy 
(mean  = 3.41  versus  2.87,  respectively. 

A more  direct  assessment  of  the  plausibility  of  the  believabilitv  of  the  cover 
story  explanation  for  the  present  (and  previous)  failure(s)  to  manipulate  involvement 
was  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  believability  measure  and  reported 
involvement.  When  reported  involvement  was  regressed  on  believability  the 
parameter  estimate  for  believability  was  nonsignificant  (beta  = 0.061,  t = 0.48,  p > 
.63).  This  result  seemed  to  eliminate  differences  in  the  believability  of  the  cover  story 
as  an  explanation  for  the  failures  of  the  involvement  manipulations  in  Pretests  2-4. 

Pretest  Four  appeared  to  eliminate  the  last  of  the  identified  explanations  for 
the  failure  of  the  involvement  manipulations  in  Pretests  2-4  without  suggesting  an 
additional  solution.  At  this  point  it  was  decided  that  Baker’s  (1990)  two  factor 
(differential  monetary  rewards  and  performance  contingiencies)  procedure  for 
manipulating  involvement  was  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  study. 
Borrowing  from  the  work  of  Gardner  (1985;  Gardner,  Mitchell  & Russo,  1985)  and 
Laczniak,  Muehling  and  Grossbart  (1989),  an  additional  factor,  the  specificity  of 
processing  instructions,  was  varied  between  the  involvement  conditions  in  Pretest 
Five. 

Gardner  (1985)  manipulated  involvement  by  focusing  subjects’  attention  on  a 
different  aspect  of  the  experimental  stimulus  in  the  low  and  high  involvement 
conditions.  In  the  low  involvement  condition  subjects  were  asked  to  evaluate  various 
stylistic  aspects  of  the  experimental  ads  (termed  nonbrand  processing),  whereas  in  the 
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high  involvement  condition  they  were  instructed  to  evaluate  the  product  featured  in 
the  ads  (termed  brand  processing). 

Laczniak  et  al.  (1989)  manipulated  involvement  by  directing  subjects’  attention 
to  an  increasingly  specific  aspect  of  the  experimental  stimulus.  In  their  high 
involvement  condition  subjects  exposed  to  a mock  magazine  were  instructed  to  focus 
their  attention  on  the  advertising  claims  in  the  magazine  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
products  featured  in  the  ads.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  low  involvement  condition, 
subjects  were  directed  to  examine  both  the  articles  and  the  ads  in  the  magazine  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  readability  and  appropriateness  of  the  material. 

As  described  above,  the  involvement  manipulation  of  Gardner  and  Laczniak 
et  al.  focuses  subjects’  attention  to  different  aspects  of  the  experiment  stimulus  in 
each  condition.  This  necessitates  further  discussion  of  the  separation  of  involvement 
from  its  antecedents  and  consequences.  Several  researchers  note  that  involvement 
influences  cognitive  capacity  allocation  and  the  direction  or  focus  of  information 
processing  activity  (Cohen,  1983;  Greenwald  Leavitt,  1984;  Leigh  & Menon,  1987). 
However,  as  Maclnnis  and  Jaworski  (1989)  note,  involvement  directs  an  audience’s 
focus  of  attention  and  cognitive  capacity  allocation,  but  both  are  correctly  viewed  as 
consequences  of  involvement  rather  than  as  aspects  of  the  state  itself.  They  suggest 
the  following  functional  relationships: 

Pla:  The  greater  the  processing  [involvement],  the  more  attention  is  focused 

on  the  ad  in  comparison  with  a secondary  task. 

P2a:  The  greater  the  processing  [involvement],  the  greater  is  the  processing 

capacity  allocated  to  analyze  the  ad.  (p.  5) 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  on  the  antecedent  (personal  relevance)- 
construct  (involvement)-consequence  (cognitive  capacity  allocation  and  focus  of 
attention)  chain  of  influence,  the  manipulations  of  Gardner  and  Laczniak  et  al.  alter 
a consequence  of  involvement  rather  than  involvement  itself.  However,  since  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  this  succession  of  pretests  is  to  manipulate  elaboration  at  three 
distinct  levels,  the  procedures  of  Gardner  and  Laczniak  et  al.  are  employed  in  the 
present  study. 

The  manipulation  of  involvement  in  Experiment  5 combines  the  specificity  of 
processing  instructions  of  Gardner  (1985)  and  Laczniak  et  al.  (1989)  with  Baker’s 
(1990)  value  of  monetary  reward  and  performance  contingency  factors  in  an  attempt 
to  manipulate  involvement,  and  message  elaboration  at  three  distinct  levels. 

Pretest  Five 

Subjects 

Forty-four  students  (21  males)  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida 
participated  in  the  fourth  phase  of  pretesting.  These  students  were  predominantly 
first  year  business  majors  enrolled  in  the  basic  marketing  course  required  of  all 
business  majors.  All  of  the  students  provided  useful  data. 

Procedure 

The  solicitation  of  subjects,  experimental  setting  and  oral  instructions  in 
Pretest  Five  were  the  same  as  those  in  Pretest  Four. 
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Independent  Variables 

As  discussed  above,  the  manipulation  of  involvement  focused  on:  (1)  directing 
subjects’  attention  to  an  increasingly  narrower  section  of  the  mock  magazine,  (2)  as 
well  as  increasing  the  monetary  reward  associated  with  the  information  processing 
task  and  (3)  increasing  the  level  of  performance  necessary  to  receive  the  reward. 

After  reading  the  cover  story  regarding  the  "purpose"  of  the  study,  subjects  in 
the  low  involvement  condition  read: 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  the  study.  After  you’ve  had  a 
chance  to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of 
questions  regarding  the  articles  and  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those 
respondents  answering  50%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for 
twenty-five  cents  courtesy  of  the  Five  Star  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  moderate  involvement  condition  subjects  read: 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  the  study.  After  you’ve  had  a 
chance  to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of 
questions  regarding  one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those 
respondents  answering  60%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for 
one  dollar  courtesy  of  the  company  that  markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 

Subjects  in  the  high  involvement  condition  read  the  following: 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  the  study.  After  you’ve  had  a 
chance  to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of 
questions  regarding  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor.  Those  respondents 
answering  75%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  $10.00 
courtesy  of  the  company  that  markets  the  razor. 

In  order  to  increase  the  believability  of  the  involvement  manipulation,  rather 
than  giving  only  oral  instructions  regarding  the  reception  of  the  experimental  bonus 
(as  in  Pretest  Four),  subjects  read  the  following  paragraph  silently  while  the 
experimenter  read  it  aloud: 
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In  order  to  collect  the  bonus  you  should  return  to  this  room  (CEBA II, 
205)  on  Thursday,  June  21,  between  12:00  and  5:00  PM.  The  list  of  winners 
will  be  posted  by  social  security  numbers  outside  the  door.  If  your  social 
security  number  is  on  the  list,  you  should  enter  to  receive  the  bonus.  You 
must  bring  either  your  social  security  card  or  a picture  ID  to  collect. 

The  date  given  in  these  instructions  was  less  than  one  week  after  the 

experiment,  in  order  to  minimize  the  delay  between  the  task  and  the  reception  of  the 

bonus,  and,  hopefully,  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  manipulation.  There  were 

ten  winners  in  the  moderate  and  high  involvement  conditions  combined.  All  five  of 

the  high  involvement  winners  and  four  of  the  five  moderate  involvement  winners 

collected  their  bonus,  suggesting  that  subjects  found  the  cover  story  to  be  believable. 


Dependent  Variables 

Because  the  involvement  manipulation  contained  both  attentional  and 
motivational  aspects,  the  manipulation  check  measure  was  modified  to  separate  these 
two  components.  The  first  three  scales  reflected  the  attentional  aspect  of  the 
manipulation.  Subjects  responded  to  the  following  items: 

How  much  opportunity  did  you  have  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  attention  did  you  pay  to  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  Razor 
ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 
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How  much  did  you  notice  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  Razor  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

The  remaining  two  scales  captured  the  motivational  component  of  the  manipulation. 
Subjects  answered  the  following  questions: 

How  much  did  you  concentrate  on  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  Razor  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  thought  did  you  put  into  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

The  recall  measures  were  similar  to  those  in  Pretests  2-4. 

Results 

The  involvement  manipulation  produced  significant  ANOVA  effects,  but  it 
failed  to  create  three  distinct  levels  of  processing  involvement.  The  overall  effect  of 
the  manipulation  on  the  "attentional"  involvement  measure  was  significant  (F  = 3.33, 
p < .05)  and  the  estimate  of  omega-squared  (.10)  indicated  a medium  effect  size. 
The  mean  responses  on  the  average  of  three  7 point  scales  were  4.66,  5.47,  and  5.75, 
in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  However,  mean 
contrast  analyses  revealed  that  while  subjects  in  the  moderate  and  high  involvement 
conditions  combined  reported  significantly  higher  levels  of  involvement  than  low 
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involvement  subjects  (F  = 8.93,  p < .01),  the  difference  between  the  moderate  and 
high  involvement  conditions  was  not  significant  (F  = 0.41,  p > .25). 

The  impact  of  the  manipulation  on  the  "motivational"  measure  of  involvement 
was  somewhat  different.  The  overall  ANOVA  effect  was  significant  (F  = 10.40,  p 
< .0002)  and  the  estimate  of  omega-squared  (.30)  indicated  a large  effect  size.  The 
mean  responses  on  the  average  of  two  7 point  scales  were  3.76,  3.78,  and  5.66,  for 
the  low,  moderate,  and  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively.  Mean  contrast 
analyses  indicated  that  the  difference  between  the  high  involvement  subjects  and  the 
moderate  and  low  involvement  subjects  combined  was  quite  significant  (F  = 21.13, 
P < .0001).  But  the  difference  between  the  moderate  and  low  involvement 
conditions  (means  3.78  and  3.76,  respectively)  was  obviously  nonsignificant. 

Although  the  involvement  manipulation  failed  to  create  three  distinct  levels 
of  involvement  with  respect  to  either  the  attentional  or  the  motivational  measure  of 
involvement,  its  impact  on  the  overall,  five  scale  measure  of  involvement  seemed 
promising  given  that  the  attentional  measure  indicated  a difference  between  the 
moderate  and  low  involvement  conditions  and  the  motivational  measure  indicated  a 
difference  between  the  high  and  moderate  conditions.  The  ANOVA  effect  of  the 
manipulation  on  the  overall  measure  of  involvement  was  significant  (F  = 6.71,  p < 
.0032)  and  the  estimate  of  omega-squared  (.21)  revealed  a large  effect  size.  The 
mean  responses  on  the  average  of  five  7 point  scales  were  5.72,  4.80,  and  4.30, 
respectively.  Mean  contrast  analyses  revealed  that  while  the  difference  between  the 
high  and  moderate  involvement  conditions  was  significant  (F  = 5.52,  p < .025),  the 
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difference  between  the  moderate  and  low  involvement  conditions  was  not  (F  = 1.63, 

p > .2). 

The  results  regarding  ad  recall  were  similar  to  those  for  overall  reported 
involvement.  The  ANOVA  effect  of  the  involvement  manipulation  on  recall  was 
significant  (F  = 6.63,  p < .0034)  and  the  estimate  of  omega-squared  (.14)  indicated 
a medium  effect  size.  The  mean  percentages  of  items  correctly  recalled  were  28%, 
39%,  and  62%  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  involvement  conditions,  respectively. 
Mean  contrast  analyses  revealed  that  the  difference  between  the  high  and  moderate 
involvement  conditions  was  significant  (F  = 6.12,  p < .025).  But  the  difference 
between  the  moderate  and  low  involvement  conditions  was  not  (F  = 1.17,  p > .25). 

Given  the  failures  in  Pretest  1-5  in  creating  three  levels  of  message  processing 
involvement,  an  alternative  theoretical  basis  for  testing  the  differential  effects  of 
comparative  advertising  was  pursued.  As  described  in  Chapter  3,  the  ELM  implicates 
ability  and  opportunity  as  well  as  involvement  as  determinants  of  the  level  of 
elaboration  an  audience  will  devote  to  a persuasive  communication.  Ability  has 
rarely  been  employed  as  a moderator  of  message  elaboration  in  advertising  research 
(c.f.  Batra  & Ray,  1986).  Measures  of  existing  differences  in  knowledge  or  expertise 
are  frequently  confounded  with  enduring  sources  of  involvement  (Andrews,  1988; 
Celsi  & Olson,  1988)  and  any  experimental  manipulation  of  knowledge  would  seem 
to  necessitate  rather  arduous  learning  sessions.  A manipulation  of  opportunity,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  much  more  feasible. 
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Several  investigations  have  developed  and  employed  procedures  for 
manipulating  response  opportunity.  A general  review  of  this  research  is  presented 
below. 


Previous  Manipulations  of  Message  Response  Opportunity 
Previous  manipulations  of  response  opportunity  have  generally  fallen  into  one 
of  five  categories:  (1)  time  compression  of  the  message  (La  Barbera  & MacLaughlin, 
1979;  Riter,  Balducci  & McCollum,  1983;  Schlinger,  Alwitt,  McCarthy  & Green,  1983; 
Moore,  Hausknecht  & Thamodaran,  1986),  (2)  medium  or  modality  of  the  message 
(Wright,  1974a,  1974b;  Chaiken  & Eagly,  1976),  (3)  message  repetition  (Cacioppo  & 
Petty,  1980;  Obermiller,  1985;  Batra  & Ray,  1986;  Rethans,  Swasy  & Marks, 
1986), 17  (4)  presence  of  distraction  task  (Osterhouse  & Brock,  1970;  Petty,  Ostrom 
& Brock,  1976;  Nelson,  Duncan  & Kiecker,  1991),  (5)  and  presentation  format  of 
information  (Eagly,  1974;  Batra  & Ray,  1986). 

Interestingly,  while  Andrews  (1988)  lists  message  exposure  time  as  a potential 
operationalization  response  opportunity,  no  one  has  incorporated  it  in  an  empirical 
investigation.  Yet,  exposure  time  would  seem  to  have  direct  implications  for 
interpreting  consumers’  reactions  to  magazine  and  newspaper  advertisements  as  well 
as  understanding  differences  between  broadcast  (i.e.  low  exposure  time)  and  print 
(i.e.  high  exposure  time)  advertising  effects  (Wilkie,  1986).  Pretest  Six  focused  on 


17Message  repetition  may  be  an  inappropriate  operationalization  of  response  opportunity  as 
Cacioppo  and  Petty  (1980)  have  shown  it  to  influence  motivational  variables  (see  also  Sawyer,  1981). 
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manipulating  response  opportunity  in  order  to  create  three  distinct  levels  of  message 
elaboration. 


Pretest  Six 

Subjects 

Thirty-four  students  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida  participated  in  the 
sixth  phase  of  pretesting.  These  students  were  first  year  business  majors  enrolled  in 
the  basic  marketing  course  required  of  all  business  majors.  Four  of  the  subjects 
provided  incomplete  data  and  were  dropped  from  the  analysis.  Of  the  remaining 
thirty  students,  sixteen  were  male. 

Procedure 

The  solicition  of  subjects  and  experimental  setting  of  Experiment  6 were  the 
same  as  those  for  Pretests  2-5.  Upon  entering  the  room  subjects  were  asked  to  sit 
only  at  desks  containing  experimental  booklets.  Subjects  were  told  to  leave  the 
booklets  face  down  until  the  experimenter  gave  them  further  instructions.  When 
everyone  was  seated,  the  experimenter  asked  the  subjects  to  turn  the  booklets  over 
and  read  the  first  page.  Subjects  were  instructed  not  to  continue  past  the  first  page 
until  they  received  further  instructions.  The  first  page  of  the  experimental  booklet 
contained  the  following  cover  story: 

We  would  like  you  to  evaluate  an  ad  for  a new  brand  of  disposable 
razor.  The  company  that  developed  the  razor  is  considering  test  marketing 
the  product  in  the  Orlando  area  so  your  evaluation  is  very  important.  The  ad 
itself  is  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  We  are  more  interested  in  your 
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reaction  to  the  general  message  of  the  ad  rather  than  to  any  specific 
executional  elements.  After  you  have  had  a chance  to  view  the  ad,  you  will 
complete  a questionnaire  regarding  the  ad  and  your  reactions  to  it. 

Notice  that  the  instructions  contain  aspects  of  the  high  involvement  conditions 

of  Laczniak  et  al.  (1989)  and  Petty  et  al.  (1983).  First,  as  in  Laczniak  et  al.,  subjects 

are  told  to  focus  on  the  ad’s  message  about  the  product  rather  than  on  executional 

elements  in  the  ad.  Second,  as  in  Petty  et  al.,  the  cover  story  suggests  that  the 

product  may  soon  be  test  marketed  in  the  local  area  (the  University  of  Central 

Florida  is  located  in  the  city  of  Orlando).  Remember  that  in  the  ELM  an  audience 

must  have  both  the  ability  (i.e.  response  opportunity)  and  the  motivation  (i.e. 

involvement)  to  process  a communication  before  the  central,  or  high  elaboration, 

route  to  persuasion  occurs.  Accordingly,  these  instructions  were  intended  to  create 

a high  level  of  involvement  with  the  task  so  that  subjects  in  the  high  opportunity 

condition  would  elaborate  on  the  advertisement. 

After  all  subjects  appeared  to  have  read  the  first  page,  they  were  given  the 

following  instructions  orally. 

The  first  page  of  your  booklet  is  one  of  three  colors,  yellow,  green,  or 
blue.  This  study  is  also  concerned  with  the  impact  of  exposure  time  on  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  ad.  The  exposure  time  allotted  to  each  participant 
will,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the  color  of  the  first  page  of  their  booklet.18 
The  experiment  will  begin  when  I instruct  participants  with  a certain  color 
booklet  to  flip  to  page  three  and  begin  processing  the  information  in  the  ad. 
There  is  a blank  page  both  before  and  after  the  ad.  If  you  have  a booklet 
with  one  of  the  two  unmentioned  colors,  then  you  should  await  further 
instructions.  After  a set  interval  of  time  has  passed  I will  instruct  participants 
with  one  of  the  two  remaining  colors  to  flip  to  the  ad,  and  after  another 


18Since  the  booklets  were  face  down  when  subjects  entered  the  room  and  only  the  first  page  of 
the  booklet  was  colored,  the  random  assignment  of  subjects  to  involvement  conditions  could  not  be 
affected  by  color  preference. 
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interval  of  time  has  passed  participants  with  the  last  color  will  be  instructed 
to  flip  to  the  ad.  After  everyone  has  turned  to  the  ad  and  a set  interval  of 
time  has  passed  I will  instruct  all  three  groups  to  flip  to  page  five  and  respond 
to  all  13  questions.  It  is  important  that  you  do  not  go  back  to  look  at  the  ad 
when  you  are  responding  to  the  questions.  You  should  fold  pages  one  through 
four  underneath  to  avoid  any  accidental  exposure.  Does  everyone  understand 
this  procedure? 

These  instructions  were  easily  understood  by  subjects. 


Independent  Variables 

The  oral  instructions  reported  above  allowed  for  the  creation  of  three 
exposure  time  conditions.  Subjects  who  had  booklets  corresponding  to  the  first  color 
mentioned  were  exposed  to  the  ad  for  one  minute.  Those  with  booklets 
corresponding  to  the  second  color  mentioned  were  given  twenty  seconds  to  view  the 
ad  and  subjects  in  the  third  group  were  were  exposed  to  the  ad  for  seven  seconds. 

Dependent  Variables 

The  manipulation  check  measures  were  the  same  five  items  reported  in 
Pretest  Five.  However,  since  Pretest  Six  attempted  to  manipulate  response 
opportunity  rather  than  involvement,  the  measures  were  separated  into  three 
conceptually  distinct  categories.  The  first  item  is  best  interpreted  as  a direct  measure 
of  perceived  response  opportunity: 

How  much  opportunity  did  you  have  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 
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As  described  above,  the  next  two  items  reflect  subjects’  attention  to  the  experimental 
ad  rather  than  opportunity  to  respond  per  se: 

How  much  attention  did  you  pay  to  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  Razor 
ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  did  you  notice  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  Razor  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

In  the  Maclnnis  and  Jaworski  (1989)  framework,  attention  is  viewed  as  a 
consequence  of  response  opportunity  rather  than  as  an  aspect  of  the  construct. 
Nevertheless,  these  two  items  are  useful  for  assessing  the  impact  of  the  manipulation. 
Specifically,  we  would  expect  the  impact  of  the  manipulation  to  be  larger  on  a scale 
that  directly  measures  the  construct  as  opposed  to  a scale  that  measures  some 
consequence  of  the  construct. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  made  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  manipulation  check 
scales  which  measure  cognitive  effort  rather  than  response  opportunity: 

How  much  did  you  concentrate  on  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  Razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : ; very  much 

How  much  thought  did  you  put  into  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 

razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 
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As  in  the  case  of  attention,  The  Maclnnis  and  Jaworski  framework  views  cognitive 
effort  as  a consequence  of  response  opportunity.  Therefore,  we  would  expect  a 
larger  effect  of  the  manipulation  on  the  first  manipulation  check  scale  than  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  scale. 

The  recall  measures  were  the  same  as  those  reported  in  Pretests  2-5. 19 
Results 

Response  Opportunity:  As  expected,  the  opportunity  manipulation  had  its 
greatest  impact  on  the  direct  measure  of  perceived  opportunity  to  respond.  The 
ANOVA  effect  was  significant  (F  = 19.12,  P < .0001)  and  the  estimate  of  omega- 
squared  (0.55)  indicated  a large  effect  size.  The  means  on  the  seven  point  scale  were 
1.50,  3.22,  and  5.18  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  opportunity  conditions, 
respectively.  Mean  contrast  analyses  revealed  that  the  difference  between  the  low 
and  moderate  opportunity  conditions  was  significant  (F  = 7.95,  p < .02).  The 
difference  between  the  moderate  and  high  opportunity  conditions  was  significant  as 
well  (F  = 10.33,  p < .01). 

The  impact  of  the  manipulation  on  the  "attention"  and  "cognitive  effort" 
manipulation  check  scales  was  also  significant.  The  ANOVA  effect  for  average  of 
the  attention  scales  was  significant  (F  = 6.42,  p < .006)  and  the  estimate  of  omega- 
squared  (0.28)  indicated  a large  effect  size.  Likewise,  the  ANOVA  effect  for  the 
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Appendices  1-8. 


dependent  measures  from  Pretests 
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average  of  the  cognitive  effort  scales  reached  significance  (F  = 3.49,  p < .05)  and  the 
omega-squared  estimate  (0.15)  indicated  a medium  effect.  However,  in  both  cases 
the  primary  source  of  between  subjects  variance  was  between  the  low  opportunity 
subjects  and  the  average  of  the  moderate  and  high  opportunity  conditions.  The 
means  for  the  moderate  and  high  opportunity  conditions  were  virtually  identical. 

The  impact  of  the  opportunity  manipulation  was  strongest  on  the  scale  that 
direct  measured  perceived  opportunity  to  respond.  This  measure  revealed  three 
statistically  distinct  levels  of  response  opportunity  and  large  effect  size.  However,  the 
impact  of  the  manipulation  may  have  been  inflated  by  the  experimental  procedure 
which  allowed  each  condition  to  be  aware  of  the  exposure  time  in  the  other  two 
conditions.  The  scales  may  have  measured  relative  rather  than  absolute  opportunity 
to  respond,  thus  exaggerating  the  apparent  impact  of  the  manipulation. 

Ad  Recall:  Perhaps  a more  "representative"  indication  of  the  impact  of  the 
response  opportunity  manipulation  is  its  effect  on  subjects’  recall  of  the  material  in 
the  advertisement.  The  ANOVA  effect  of  the  manipulation  on  the  percentage  of 
items  correctly  recalled  was  significant  (F  = 11.08,  p < .0004)  and  the  estimate  of 
omega-squared  (0.37)  indicated  a large  effect  size.  The  mean  percentages  of  items 
recalled  were  14.6,  43.9,  and  55.3  in  the  low,  moderate  and  high  opportunity 
conditions,  respectively.  Mean  contrast  analyses  revealed  that  the  difference  between 
the  low  and  moderate  opportunity  conditions  was  significant  (F  = 10.47,  p < .01),  but 
that  the  difference  between  the  moderate  and  high  opportunity  conditions  was  not 
(F  — 1-59,  p > .10).  This  latter  finding  was  somewhat  surprising  given  the  large 
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effect  size  estimate  and  the  increase  of  almost  twelve  percentage  points  between  the 
moderate  and  high  opportunity  conditions.  However,  an  analysis  of  statistical  power 
indicated  that  the  probability  of  making  a Type  II  statistical  error  was  low  (beta  < 
.05). 

Overall,  the  results  suggest  that  the  manipulation  was  successful  at 
manipulating  response  opportunity,  but  not  cognitive  elaboration,  at  three  distinct 
levels.  Nevertheless,  the  results  regarding  the  response  opportunity  manipulation 
were  much  more  promising  than  the  previously  reported  results  regarding  the 
processing  involvement  manipulations  in  Pretests  2-5.  Thus,  the  main  study  employed 
a manipulation  of  response  opportunity  similar  to  that  in  Pretest  Six,  but  the 
difference  in  exposure  time  between  the  moderate  and  high  (low)  opportunity 
conditions  was  increased  (decreased)  in  order  to  create  three  distinct  levels  of 
elaboration  as  well  as  three  distinct  levels  of  response  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  5 


AN  EMPIRICAL  TEST  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
EFFECTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ADVERTISING 

Method 

Subjects 

One  hundred  forty-four  students  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida  (UCF) 
and  thirty-five  students  from  the  University  of  Florida  (UF)  participated  in  the  main 
study.  The  UCF  students  were  predominantly  first  year  marketing  students  enrolled 
in  the  basic  marketing  course  required  of  all  business  majors.  Eight  of  these  students 
provided  incomplete  data  and  were  eliminated  from  the  study.  The  remaining  one 
hundred  thirty-six  observations  were  included  in  all  statistical  analyses.  The  UF 
students  were  second  year  marketing  students  enrolled  in  the  consumer  behavior 
course  required  of  all  marketing  majors.  All  of  these  students  provided  complete 
data  and  were  included  in  all  statistical  analyses.  Preliminary  analyses  revealed  no 
significant  differences  between  the  UCF  and  UF  students  with  respect  to  a number 
of  dependent  measures;  thus  the  two  groups  were  pooled  to  create  one  hundred 
seventy-one  total  observations  for  the  investigation. 
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Procedure 

Since  the  participation  solicitation  process  and  experimental  setting  for  the 
UCF  students  were  different  than  the  solicitation  process  and  setting  for  UF  students, 
each  experimental  procedure  is  described  separately  below. 

University  of  Central  Florida:  The  experimenter  solicited  subjects  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  instructors  of  the  basic  marketing  course  at  UCF.  The  instructors 
agreed  to  offer  extra  credit  points  to  those  students  who  were  willing  to  participate 
in  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of  class  each  instructor  distributed  a sign  up  sheet 
listing  the  times,  dates,  and  location  for  each  experiment  session.  Students  selected 
a time  and  date  by  writing  their  names  and  social  security  numbers  in  the  appropriate 
space.  The  sign  up  sheets  were  then  returned  to  the  experimenter  a week  in  advance 
of  the  first  session  so  that  the  random  assignment  of  subjects  to  conditions  could  be 
completed  and  the  appropriate  materials  prepared. 

Each  session  was  conducted  in  a conference  room  with  a capacity  of  thirty. 
Subjects  participated  in  groups  ranging  in  size  from  four  to  sixteen.  The 
experimenter  greeted  the  subjects  at  the  door  and  asked  them  to  sit  only  in  seats 
containing  experimental  booklets.  The  booklets  were  placed  face  down,  in  every 
other  seat,  to  deter  subjects  from  starting  ahead  of  schedule  or  interacting  with 
others.  Subjects  were  told  to  leave  the  booklets  face  down  until  they  received  further 
instructions.  After  everyone  was  seated,  the  experimenter  asked  the  subjects  to  turn 
the  booklets  over  and  read  the  first  page. 
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University  of  Florida:  One  of  the  regular  instructors  of  the  consumer  behavior 
course  at  UF  agreed  to  allow  his  students  to  complete  the  experiment  if  the 
experimenter  would  present  a lecture  to  the  class  afterwards.  The  experimenter 
arrived  at  a specific  class  meeting  designated  by  the  regular  instructor  and  presented 
himself  to  the  students  as  a "substitute."  He  informed  the  class  that  since  the  topic 
for  the  lecture  was  the  elaboration  likelihood  model  (ELM)  of  attitude  change,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  begin  the  class  by  conducting  an  experiment  relevant  to  the 
ELM.  The  class  was  told  that  the  purpose  and  reasoning  behind  the  experiment 
would  be  explained  to  them  during  the  class  lecture.  The  experimenter  then 
distributed  the  questionnaire  booklets  face  down  and  told  the  students  to  leave  them 
face  down  until  they  received  further  instructions.  After  all  of  the  booklets  had  been 
distributed,  the  experimenter  asked  the  students  to  turn  the  booklets  over  and  read 
the  first  page. 

UCF  and  UF  students:  Subjects  were  instructed  not  to  continue  past  the  first 
page  until  they  had  received  further  instructions.  The  first  page  of  the  experimental 
booklet  contained  the  following  cover  story: 

A Los  Angeles  based  company  is  considering  developing  and  marketing 
a new  brand  of  disposable  razor  targeted  toward  college  students.  Although 
the  company  is  quite  optimistic  about  its  chances  of  success,  the  product  and 
the  supporting  promotional  material  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development. 
In  this  study  you  will  be  asked  to:  (1)  evaluate  the  appeal  of  a preliminary 
version  of  an  advertisement  for  the  razor,  (2)  answer  a number  of  questions 
regarding  the  product  itself. 

The  advertisement  is  still  at  a copy  testing  phase,  so  executional 
elements  of  the  ad  will  seem  rather  "rough."  We  are  interested  in  your 
reaction  to  the  ad’s  general  message  and  the  information  it  conveys  about  the 
product.  You  should  react  to  the  ad  as  if  you  were  viewing  it  in  a magazine. 
It  is  important  that  your  answers  are  accurate  and  candid. 
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After  all  subjects  appeared  to  have  read  the  first  page,  they  were  given  the 
following  oral  instructions. 

The  first  page  of  your  booklet  is  one  of  three  colors,  yellow,  green,  or 
blue.  This  study  is  also  concerned  with  the  impact  of  exposure  time  on  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  ad.  The  exposure  time  allotted  to  each  participant 
will,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the  color  of  the  first  page  of  their  booklet. 
The  experiment  will  begin  when  I instruct  participants  with  a certain  color 
booklet  to  flip  to  page  three  and  begin  processing  the  information  in  the  ad. 
There  is  a blank  page  both  before  and  after  the  ad.  If  you  have  a booklet 
with  one  of  the  two  unmentioned  colors,  then  you  should  await  further 
instructions. 

After  a set  interval  of  time  has  passed  I will  instruct  participants  with 
one  of  the  two  remaining  colors  to  flip  to  the  ad,  and  after  another  interval 
of  time  has  passed  participants  with  the  last  color  will  be  instructed  to  flip  to 
the  ad.  After  everyone  has  turned  to  the  ad  and  a set  interval  of  time  has 
passed  I will  instruct  all  three  groups  to  flip  to  page  five  and  respond  to  all  25 
questions.  It  is  important  that  you  do  not  go  back  to  look  at  the  ad  when  you 
are  responding  to  the  questions.  You  should  fold  pages  one  through  four 
underneath  to  avoid  any  accidental  exposure.  Does  everyone  understand  this 
procedure? 

All  subjects  appeared  to  have  understood  the  oral  instructions. 


Experimental  Design 

In  order  to  test  the  hypotheses  presented  in  the  previous  chapter,  a 3 
(response  opportunity:  low,  moderate,  high)  X 2 (comparative  format:  comparative, 
noncomparative)  X 2 (message  sidedness:  one-sided,  two-sided)  between  subjects 
factorial  design  was  employed  with  cue  salience  (salient  comparison,  nonsalient 
comparison)  as  an  additional  factor  nested  within  comparative  format. 
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Independent  Variables 

Response  Opportunity:  The  oral  instructions  described  above  allowed  for  the 
creation  of  three  exposure  time  conditions.  As  in  Pretest  6,  subjects  who  had 
booklets  corresponding  to  the  first  color  mentioned  were  exposed  to  the  ad  for  one 
minute.  However,  given  the  results  of  the  last  pretest  experiment,  it  was  necessary 
to  create  greater  divergence  in  the  level  of  elaboration  between  the  moderate  and 
high  opportunity  conditions.  Thus,  subjects  with  booklets  corresponding  to  the  color 
mentioned  second  were  given  fifteen  rather  than  twenty  seconds  to  view  the  ad. 
Subjects  in  the  remaining  group  were  were  exposed  to  the  ad  for  seven  seconds. 

Comparative  Format:  The  experimental  ad  contained  a list  of  attributes  (i.e. 
sharp  blade,  smooth  shave,  handles  easily,  long  lasting  blade,  lubricates  skin,  prevents 
nicks  and  cuts,  and  works  equally  well  for  men  and  women)  arranged  in  a vertical 
column.  The  comparative  format  of  the  ad  was  manipulated  by  having  either  the 
brand  name  Tekk  alone  at  the  top  of  the  column  or  having  both  the  brand  names 
Tekk  and  Gillette  appear.  In  addition,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  attributes,  in 
somewhat  smaller  print,  there  was  a substantiation  of  the  key  claims  in  the  ad.  In  the 
noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  the  substantiation  stated  that  "consumers  rated  the 
Tekk  Disposable  as  outstanding,"  whereas  in  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad  the 
statement  read  that  "consumers  reported  that  the  Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  the 
Gillette  Good  News." 

Message  Sidedness:  The  message  sidedness  manipulation  was  based  on 
previous  work  by  Swinyard  (1981).  In  both  the  comparative  and  noncomparative 
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versions  of  the  experimental  ad,  a positive  attribute  claim  about  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  was  indicated  by  a check  mark  that  appeared  under  the  brand  name  next  to  a 
given  attribute. 

In  the  one-sided  version  of  the  ad,  five  check  marks  corresponding  to  the 
attributes:  sharp  blade,  smooth  shave,  long  lasting  blade,  prevents  nicks  and  cuts  and, 
works  equally  well  for  men  and  women,  appeared  under  the  Tekk  brand  name.  In 
the  two-sided  version  of  the  ad,  five  check  marks  corresponding  to  the  same  five 
attributes  appeared  under  the  Tekk  name.  However,  the  Tekk  razor  did  not  receive 
check  marks  for  two  additional  attributes  (handles  easily  and  lubricates  skin)  which 
had  been  included  in  the  ad.  The  two  check  marks  for  these  attributes  appeared 
under  the  Gillette  brand  name  in  the  two-sided,  comparative  ad.  In  the  two-sided, 
noncomparative  ad  no  check  mark  appeared  by  the  attributes  "handles  easily"  and 
"lubricates  skin." 

Cue  Salience:  As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  manipulation  of  cue 
salience  in  Pretest  2 was  unsuccessful  with  respect  to  influencing  the  accuracy  with 
which  subjects  could  identify  the  competitive  brand  in  the  ad.  That  manipulation  was 
comprised  of  two  components.  The  first  was  a difference  in  the  dominant  headline 
of  the  ad.  In  the  nonsalient  comparative  ad,  the  headline  read:  "Introducing  the 
Tekk  Disposable!"  as  it  did  in  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad.  However,  in  the 
salient  comparative  ad  the  headline  read:  "The  Tekk  Disposable  Beat  the  Gillette 
Good  News!"  in  slightly  larger  letters. 
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The  second  component  of  the  manipulation  involved  a difference  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  brand  names  appearing  above  the  attribute  table.  In  the  nonsalient 
version  of  the  ad,  each  brand  name  was  printed  in  regular  fourteen  pitch  lettering. 
The  salient  version  of  the  ad,  on  the  other  hand,  featured  a 1.25"  X 1.25"  version  of 
the  Gillette  Good  News  logo  and  an  apparent  Tekk  Disposable  logo  of  approximately 
the  same  size. 

In  order  to  increase  the  impact  of  the  cue  salience  manipulation,  the 
difference  between  the  brand  names  appearing  above  the  attribute  table  in  the 
nonsalient  and  salient  conditions  was  made  more  extreme.  The  salient  version  of  the 
ad  was  the  same  as  in  Pretest  2;  however,  in  the  nonsalient  version  of  the  ad  the 
brand  names  were  reduced  from  fourteen  pitch  font  to  ten  pitch  font.  Further, 
instead  of  featuring  the  Gillette  brand  name  above  the  attribute  table,  the  ad  referred 
only  to  the  "Leading  Brand."  Thus,  in  the  nonsalient  version  of  the  comparative  ad 
the  only  direct  reference  to  Gillette  appeared  in  the  substantiating  statement  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attribute  table.1 

Dependent  Variables 

Perceived  Similarity:  The  audience’s  perception  of  similarity  between  the 
sponsoring  and  competitive  brands  was  measured  by  asking  subjects  to  rate  the  Tekk 
Disposable  and  Gillette  Good  News  on  a seven  point  semantic  differential  scale 
anchored  by  "similar"  and  "different."  As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  previous  studies 


’The  experimental  stimuli  for  the  main  study  appear  in  Appendix  G. 
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demonstrating  that  comparative  advertising  creates  a perception  of  similarity  between 
the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands  may  have  contained  a "demand  characteristic." 
Since  they  are  asked  to  assess  the  similarity  of  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands 
immediately  after  exposure  to  the  comparative  ad,  subjects  may  guess  that  the  two 
brands  are  to  be  rated  as  highly  similar  because  they  were  featured  together  in  the 
experimental  ad.  In  order  to  conceal  this  obvious  relationship  between  the 
advertisement  and  the  similarity  rating  of  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands, 
subjects  were  asked  to  rate  ten  pairs  of  disposable  razors  corresponding  to  all 
possible  pairwise  comparisons  between  the  Tekk  Disposable,  Gillette  Good  News,  Bic 
Disposable,  Personna  Disposable,  and  Wilkinson  Disposable.  The  fifth  of  these  ten 
pairwise  comparisons  referred  to  the  sponsoring  (Tekk)  and  challenged  (Gillette) 
brands. 

Argument  Valence:  Argument  valence  was  operationalized  by  two  distinct  sets 
of  questionnaire  items.  The  first  measure  was  based  on  Fishbein  and  Ajzen’s  (1975) 
attitude  model  as  discussed  in  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988).  Subjects  rated  the  desirability 
or  valence  of  each  attribute  claim  on  a seven  point  semantic  differential  scale 
anchored  by  "good"  and  "bad."  So,  for  example,  for  the  attribute  claim  "smooth 
shave"  subjects  responded  to  the  following  questionnaire  item: 

To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  gives  a smooth  shave  is 
good : : : : : : bad 
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The  first  measure  of  argument  valence  was  operationalized  as  the  average  response 
across  the  seven  items. 

The  second  measure  of  argument  valence  attempted  to  capture  the  desirability 
of  all  the  attribute  claims  combined.  Subjects  responded  to  the  following  three 
questionnaire  items: 

Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  that  the  claims  made  in  the  ad  for 
the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  were  favorable  or  unfavorable.  We  do  not  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  you  believe  the  claims.  We  would  like  to  know  how 
desirable  the  razor  would  be  if,  in  fact,  the  ad’s  claims  were  true. 

If  the  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad  were  true,  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  would  be 
good : : : : : : bad 

The  information  in  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  was 
favorable : : : : : : unfavorable 

If  all  the  claims  in  the  Tekk  ad  were  true,  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  would  be 
desirable : : : : : : undesirable 

This  measure  of  valence  was  operationalized  as  the  average  response  across  the  three 
items. 

Argument  Strength:  Argument  strength  was  operationalized  via  two  distinct 
batteries  of  questionnaire  items  as  well.  The  first  measure  also  derived  from  work 
by  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  and  captured  the  believability  or  strength  of  each  attribute 
claim  separately.  Subjects  rated  each  attribute  claim  on  a seven  point  semantic 
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differential  scale  anchored  by  "likely"  and  "unlikely."  The  responses  to  the  seven 

items  were  averaged  to  create  the  first  measure  of  argument  strength. 

The  second  measure  of  strength  captured  the  overall  believability  of  the 

advertising  claims.  Subjects  responded  to  the  following  three  questionnaire  items: 

In  this  section  we  would  like  you  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  believe 
the  claims  made  in  the  Tekk  ad.  We  do  not  want  your  assessment  of  the 
desirability  of  the  attributes  mentioned.  We  would  like  to  know  how  valid  and 
believable  you  found  the  claims  to  be. 

How  would  you  describe  the  claims  in  the  Tekk  advertisement? 
true : : : : : : false 

What  is  your  impression  of  the  claims  made  in  the  Tekk  advertisement? 
valid : : : : : : false 

How  would  you  describe  the  information  in  the  Tekk  advertisement? 
accurate : : : : : : inaccurate 

This  measure  of  argument  strength  was  operationalized  as  the  average  response 
across  the  seven  items. 

Attitude  toward  the  ad  fAadl:  The  measure  of  attitude  toward  the  ad  was 
based  on  previous  work  by  MacKenzie,  Lutz,  and  Belch  (1986).  Subjects  rated  their 
"overall  reaction"  to  the  ad  on  three  seven  point  semantic  differential  scales  anchored 
by  "interesting"  and  "boring,"  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable,"  and  "good"  and  "bad." 
The  responses  to  the  three  scales  were  averaged  to  create  the  measure  of  Aad. 
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Brand  Attitude  fAbl:  The  measure  of  brand  attitude  was  also  based  on  the 

work  of  MacKenzie  et  al.  (1986).  Subjects  rated  their  "overall  feeling"  about  using 

the  Tekk  disposable  razor  on  three  semantic  differential  scales  anchored  by  "wise" 

and  "foolish,"  "good"  and  "bad,"  and,  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable."  Again,  the 

measure  of  Ab  was  comprised  of  the  average  response  across  the  three  scales. 

Brand  Choice:  After  subjects  completed  the  questionnaire  items  described 

above  they  read  the  following  paragraph: 

As  an  additional  reward  for  your  participation  in  the  experiment  the 
sponsoring  company  is  going  to  give  you  a free  package  of  any  brand  of 
disposable  razors  you  select.  The  razors  will  be  made  available  to  you  at  a 
later  date  (the  experimenter  will  provide  the  necessary  information  after  the 
completion  of  the  experiment).  However,  in  order  to  expedite  the  process  it 
is  necessary  to  collect  your  "order"  at  this  time.  Please  indicate  the  brand  of 
disposable  razor  you  would  prefer  to  receive.  (Tekk  Razors  Inc.  is  delighted 
that  you  volunteered  to  participate  in  this  study,  so  please  don’t  feel  obligated 
to  select  its  brand).2 

Lady  Bic  Gillette  Good  News 

Daisy  Bic  Disposable 

Flicker  Personna  Shower  Saver 

Wilkinson  Disposable  Tekk  Disposable 

Other  (Please  List) 


‘After  the  experiment  subjects  were  presented  with  seven  boxes.  Each  box  contained  packages 
of  three  disposable  razors  of  one  of  the  seven  actual  brands  listed  above.  The  experimenter  explained 
that  the  Tekk  Disposable  was  a fictitious  brand  so  participants  who  marked  that  brand  in  the 
questionnaire  should  choose  one  of  the  other  seven  brands.  None  of  the  subjects  listed  an  additional 
brand  under  the  "other"  category  so  the  seven  brands  presented  covered  all  choices  in  the 
questionnaires.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  UF  students  and  seventy-two  percent  of  the  UCF 
students  collected  a package  of  razors  after  the  experiment. 
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These  response  categories  were  then  dichotomized  so  that  the  Tekk  Disposable 
served  as  one  class  and  the  remaining  brands  constituted  the  other  class.  In  order 
to  explore  additional  possibilities  regarding  the  impact  of  comparative  advertising  a 
second  dichotomy,  in  which  the  Gillette  Good  News  served  as  one  class  and  the 
remaining  brands  comprised  the  other  class,  was  also  created. 

Additional  Measures:  In  order  the  assess  the  impact  of  the  response 

opportunity  manipulation  the  questionnaire  included  the  following  two  items: 

How  much  opportunity  did  you  have  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  of  a chance  did  you  have  to  evaluate  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

The  responses  to  the  two  scales  were  averaged  to  create  a manipulation  check 
measure.3 


Results 

Manipulation  Checks 

The  manipulation  of  response  opportunity  was  quite  successful.  The  mean 
values  on  the  measure  of  response  opportunity  (the  average  of  the  two  seven  point 
semantic  differential  scales)  were,  1.21,  3.37,  and  5.60  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high 


3The  instructions  and  dependent  measures  from  the  main  study  are  presented  in  Appendix  I. 
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opportunity  conditions,  respectively.  The  corresponding  ANOVA  effect  was 
significant  (F  = 94.4,  p < .0001)  and  the  estimate  of  omega-squared  (0.71)  indicated 
an  extremely  large  effect. 

The  manipulation  of  cue  salience  was  also  successful.  In  the  low  response 
opportunity  condition,  subjects  exposed  to  the  salient  comparative  ad  exhibited 
greater  accuracy  in  identifying  the  competitive  brand  shown  in  the  ad  (Chi-square  = 
2.84,  p < .10). 

The  manipulations  of  comparative  format  and  message-sidedness  were 
identical  to  those  successfully  pretested  in  Pretest  2;  thus,  no  manipulation  check 
measures  were  collected  for  these  two  independent  variables. 

Hypotheses  1-3: 

Hypothesis  la  (Hla)  stated  that  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration  a 
comparative  advertisement  containing  a salient  cue  engenders  a greater  perception 
of  similarity  than  a comparative  ad  without  a salient  cue  or  a noncomparative 
advertisement.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that  the  manipulation  of  cue  salience  had  little 
or  no  impact  on  subjects’  judgments  of  perceived  similarity  (F  = 0.55,  p < .46). 
More  importantly,  the  expected  opportunity  x salience  interaction  failed  to  reach 
significance  (F  = 0.17,  p < .84). 

There  was,  however,  a main  effect  of  response  opportunity  on  perceived 
similarity  (F  = 3.10,  p < .05,  omega-squared  = .027).  Subjects  in  the  moderate 
opportunity  condition  perceived  the  Tekk  Disposable  and  the  Gillette  Good  News  as 
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being  less  similar  (mean  = 2.38)  than  either  subjects  in  the  the  low  (mean  = 3.20) 
or  high  (mean  = 3.15)  opportunity  condition.4 

As  was  discussed  earlier,  one  of  the  most  consistent  findings  in  the 
comparative  advertising  literature  is  that  comparative  ads  foster  a perception  of 
similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  competitive  brands.  Although  the  mean 
difference  was  in  the  expected  direction  (comparative  = 3.06,  noncomparative  = 
2.62),  the  effect  of  comparative  format  on  perceived  similarity  was  not  statistically 
significant  (F  = 2.58,  p < .11)  and  the  effect  was  extremely  small  (omega-squared  = 
.01).  Likewise,  the  opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  was  nonsignificant 
(F  = 1.56,  p < .21). 

Hlb  states  that  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration  message  sidedness  has 
little  or  no  impact  on  perceived  similarity.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that,  consistent  with 
Hlb,  neither  the  main  effect  of  message  sidedness  (F  = 0.38,  p < .54)  nor  the 
message  sidedness  x opportunity  interaction  (F  = 0.56,  p < .57)  was  statistically 
significant  for  similarity.  Thus,  the  data  were  consistent  with  Hlb. 

Hlc  posits  that  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration  an  advertisement’s  impact 
on  brand  attitude  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by  the  audience’s 
perception  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  brand  and  an  established  competitor. 
However,  the  null  result  regarding  the  relationship  between  cue  salience  and 
perceived  similarity  represents  a failure  to  meet  Baron  & Kenny’s  (1986)  first 
criterion  for  a mediating  variable.  Nevertheless,  the  perceived  similarity  heuristic  may 


4Both  mean  contrasts  were  significant  at  p < .01. 
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still  be  used  to  guide  brand  attitude  and  brand  choice,  even  in  the  absence  of 
significant  stimulus  effects. 

Regression  analyses  revealed  that,  contrary  to  Hlc,  perceived  similarity  was 
not  predictive  of  brand  attitude  in  the  low  opportunity  (i.e.  low  elaboration)  condition 
(beta  = -0.02,  t = -0.29,  p > .77).  Further,  a discriminant  analysis  was  performed 
with  prior  probabilities  set  at  .33  for  the  selection  of  the  Tekk  Disposable  and  .67  for 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  other  brands.  These  prior  probabilities  were  consistent 
with  the  overall  proportions  of  the  sample.  Only  67%  of  the  observations  from  the 
low  opportunity  condition  were  correctly  classified  when  similarity  was  employed  as 
the  predictor  variable.  This  percentage  would  be  expected  by  chance  alone  (F  = 
0.04,  p > .9).  Thus,  Hlc  was  not  supported. 

Hid  states  that  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration  an  advertisement’s  impact 
on  brand  attitude  is  not  likely  to  be  mediated  by  argument  valence  or  argument 
strength.  Contrary  to  Hid,  the  "overall"  measure  of  argument  valence  (beta  = 0.51, 
t = 4.393,  p < .0001)  and  the  "overall"  measure  of  argument  strength  (beta  = 0.62, 
t = 4.37,  p < .0001)  were  positively  related  to  Ab.  Both  relationships  remained 
significant  when  the  variance  each  mediator  shared  with  the  other  two  mediators  was 
removed  (beta  = 0.41,  t = 3.75,  p < .0005  and,  beta  = 0.47,  t = 3.63,  p < .0007,  for 
valence  and  strength,  respectively).  However,  only  the  "attribute  specific"  measure 
of  argument  strength  was  predictive  of  Ab  (beta  = 0.66,  t = 5.07,  p < .0001). 

A discriminant  analysis  revealed  that,  consistent  with  Hid,  "overall"  valence 
(F  = 0.48,  p < .25),  "attribute  specific"  valence  (F  = 0.82,  p > .25),  "overall"  strength 
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(F  = 0.96,  p < .25)  and  "attribute  specific"  strength  (F  = 0.31,  p < .25)  were  not 
predictive  of  brand  choice.  Nevertheless,  Hid  was,  in  general,  not  supported  by  the 
data. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  multiple  regression  analyses  revealed  that  both  the 
"overall"  measure  of  argument  valence  (beta  = 0.42,  t = 3.10,  p < .0032)  and  the 
"overall"  measure  of  argument  strength  (beta  = 0.42,  t = 2.53,  p < .015)  were 
positively  related  to  attitude  toward  the  ad  for  subjects  in  the  low  response 
opportunity  condition.  However,  only  the  relationship  between  valence  and  attitude 
toward  the  ad  remained  significant  when  the  variance  each  "mediator"  shared  with 
the  other  two  "mediators"  (i.e.  perceived  similarity,  "overall"  argument  valence,  and 
"overall"  argument  strength). 

The  reverse  was  true  for  the  "attribute  specific"  measures  of  valence  and 
strength.  Here,  only  argument  strength  was  a significant  predictor  of  Aad  (beta  = 
0.45,  t = 2.89,  p < .006).  This  relationship  remained  significant  when  the  variance 
strength  shared  with  perceived  similarity  and  "attribute  specific"  valence  was 
removed.5 

Hie  posits  that  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration  a comparative  ad 
containing  a salient  cue  produces  a more  positive  brand  attitude  and  a greater 
likelihood  of  brand  choice  than  a comparative  ad  without  a salient  cue  or  a 
noncomparative  advertisement.  Given  the  failure  to  obtain  a relationship  between 

5The  correlation  between  the  "overall"  measures  of  valence  and  strength  (r  = 0.34)  was  much 
higher  than  that  between  the  "attribute  specific"  measures  of  valence  and  strength  (r  = 0.06). 
Consequently,  for  the  "attribute  specific”  measures,  the  statistics  based  on  partial  sums  of  squares  do 
not  differ  substantially  from  those  based  on  simple  sums  of  squares. 
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cue  salience  and  the  hypothesized  mediating  variable,  perceived  similarity,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  hypothesized  interaction  between  response  opportunity  and  cue 
salience  failed  to  emerge  for  brand  attitude  (F  = 0.27,  p < .76).  The  main  effects 
of  cue  salience  (F  = 0.03,  p < .85)  and  comparative  format  (F  = 0.01,  p < .94)  also 
failed  to  attain  significance.  Table  5-1  presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  the  key  dependent  variables  by  experimental  condition.  The  ANOVA  results  for 
perceived  similarity  and  brand  attitude  are  presented  in  Tables  5-2  & 5-3, 
respectively. 

A Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that,  contrary  to  Hie,  the  cue  salience 
manipulation  had  little  or  no  impact  on  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the  low  response 
opportunity  condition  (Chi-square  = 1.59,  p < .20).  The  comparative  format 
manipulation  did,  however,  influence  brand  choice.  Subjects  in  the  low  opportunity 
condition  were  jess  likely  to  select  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  if  they  were  exposed 
to  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad  (Chi-square  = 2.78,  p < .10).  Hie  was, 
therefore,  not  supported. 

Hlf  states  that  under  conditions  of  low  elaboration  message  sidedness  has  little 
or  no  impact  on  brand  attitude  and  brand  choice.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that  neither 
the  main  effect  of  message  sidedness  (F  = 0.00,  p < .98),  nor  the  message  sidedness 
x response  opportunity  interaction  (F  = 2.20,  p < .11)  was  significant  for  brand 
attitude.  Similarly,  a Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  message  sidedness  had  little 
or  no  impact  on  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the  low  response  opportunity  condition 
(Chi-square  = 1.59,  p < .20).  These  results  are,  of  course,  consistent  with  Hlf. 
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Sal.  Comp. 


Nonsal.Comp. 


TABLE  5-1 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Experimental  Condition 


LOW  RESPONSE  OPPORTUNITY 


One-Sided  Two-sided 


Mean 

Std.Dev. 

Mean 

Std.Dev. 

SIM 

3.70 

1.70 

3.30 

1.49 

AV 

6.03 

1.10 

5.76 

1.02 

AV2 

6.49 

0.35 

5.99 

0.93 

AS 

4.53 

0.80 

4.73 

1.18 

AS2 

4.74 

0.52 

4.96 

0.93 

Aad 

4.66 

0.70 

3.97 

1.19 

Ab 

4.76 

1.10 

4.97 

0.95 

SIM 

3.00 

1.26 

3.63 

2.00 

AV 

6.05 

0.97 

6.11 

1.13 

AV2 

6.82 

0.28 

6.13 

0.57 

AS 

5.19 

1.15 

4.81 

0.63 

AS2 

5.52 

1.28 

5.22 

1.33 

Aad 

4.57 

0.94 

4.85 

0.80 

Ab 

4.71 

0.95 

5.00 

1.11 

SIM 

5.14 

1.86 

4.11 

1.83 

AV 

5.63 

1.40 

6.33 

1.14 

AV2 

6.31 

0.62 

6.62 

1.07 

AS 

4.88 

0.71 

5.44 

0.90 

AS2 

4.43 

0.54 

5.49 

1.10 

Aad 

3.81 

1.48 

4.93 

1.75 

Ab 

4.07 

1.35 

5.15 

1.56 

Noncomp. 


TABLE  5-1  CONTINUED 


Sal.  Comp. 


Nonsal.  Comp. 


MODERATE  RESPONSE  OPPORTUNITY 


One-Sided  Two-sided 


Mean 

Std.Dev. 

Mean 

Std.Dev. 

SIM 

4.71 

2.21 

4.55 

1.24 

AV 

6.44 

0.65 

6.11 

0.94 

AV2 

6.10 

0.71 

6.43 

0.66 

AS 

4.22 

0.62 

4.67 

0.62 

AS2 

5.21 

1.25 

4.40 

1.18 

Aad 

4.22 

1.60 

4.16 

0.53 

Ab 

4.15 

1.17 

4.63 

0.65 

SIM 

4.67 

1.73 

4.50 

2.00 

AV 

6.67 

0.55 

5.83 

1.27 

AV2 

6.14 

0.46 

5.95 

1.13 

AS 

4.63 

0.99 

4.67 

1.75 

AS2 

5.19 

0.63 

5.04 

0.53 

Aad 

4.67 

1.34 

3.79 

1.49 

Ab 

5.19 

1.12 

4.17 

1.39 

SIM 

5.00 

1.25 

4.30 

1.49 

AV 

6.47 

0.53 

5.48 

1.23 

AV2 

6.34 

0.83 

6.24 

0.40 

AS 

5.30 

1.04 

4.92 

0.77 

AS2 

5.21 

1.02 

5.13 

0.74 

Aad 

3.83 

1.24 

4.15 

0.98 

Ab 

4.87 

1.03 

4.70 

1.65 

Noncomp. 


TABLE  5-1  CONTINUED 


Sal.  Comp. 


Nonsal.  Comp. 


HIGH  RESPONSE  OPPORTUNITY 


One-Sided  Two-sided 


Mean 

Std.Dev. 

Mean 

Std.Dev. 

SIM 

4.25 

1.75 

3.86 

2.12 

AV 

5.78 

1.08 

5.33 

1.96 

AV2 

5.79 

0.52 

6.41 

0.42 

AS 

4.63 

0.84 

4.95 

1.48 

AS2 

4.86 

0.94 

4.82 

1.19 

Aad 

4.33 

1.13 

4.71 

0.97 

Ab 

4.89 

1.18 

4.81 

1.34 

SIM 

3.13 

2.03 

3.90 

1.60 

AV 

6.52 

0.44 

5.57 

0.92 

AV2 

6.35 

0.48 

6.11 

0.66 

AS 

4.89 

1.08 

4.03 

1.34 

AS2 

5.10 

0.61 

5.14 

0.86 

Aad 

4.52 

1.07 

3.77 

1.47 

Ab 

4.96 

1.09 

4.44 

1.50 

SIM 

3.77 

1.79 

4.10 

1.79 

AV 

6.70 

0.35 

6.07 

0.80 

AV2 

6..33 

0.46 

6.01 

0.76 

AS 

5.22 

0.99 

4.57 

0.93 

AS2 

5.21 

1.02 

5.13 

0.74 

Aad 

5.03 

1.15 

5.19 

1.10 

Ab 

5.04 

1.64 

4.60 

1.30 

Noncomp. 
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TABLE  5-2 


ANOVA  for  Perceived  Similarity 


Source 

DF 

F Value 

Pr  > F 

Opport 

2 

3.10 

0.05 

Compare 

1 

2.58 

0.11 

Opport  X Compare 

2 

1.56 

0.21 

Sided 

1 

0.38 

0.54 

Opport  X Sided 

2 

0.56 

0.57 

Compare  X Sided 

1 

0.77 

0.38 

Opport  X Compare  X Sided 

2 

0.38 

0.68 

Salient  (Compare) 

1 

0.55 

0.46 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.17 

0.84 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

1 

1.08 

0.30 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.28 

0.76 

TABLE  5-3 


ANOVA  for  Brand  Attitude 


Source 

DF 

F Value 

Pr  > F 

Opport 

2 

0.21 

0.81 

Compare 

1 

0.01 

0.94 

Opport  X Compare 

2 

0.49 

0.61 

Sided 

1 

0.00 

0.98 

Opport  X Sided 

2 

2.20 

0.11 

Compare  X Sided 

1 

0.41 

0.52 

Opport  X Compare  X Sided 

2 

0.48 

0.62 

Salient  (Compare) 

1 

0.03 

0.86 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.27 

0.77 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

1 

1.55 

0.22 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.89 

0.41 
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Hypothesis  2a  states  that  at  moderate  levels  of  audience  elaboration 
comparative  ads  produce  more  positive  assessments  of  argument  valence  than 
noncomparative  advertisements.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that,  consistent  with  H2a,  the 
opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  was  significant  for  "overall"  argument 
valence  (F  = 2.37,  p < .10).6  However,  the  [estimate  of  omega-squared  (.016) 
suggested  a very  small  effect,  and]  mean  contrast  analyses  revealed  that  the  pattern 
of  the  interaction  was  not  as  hypothesized.  Comparative  format  had  little  or  no 
impact  on  subjects’  ratings  of  "overall"  valence  in  either  the  low  (F  = 0.00,  p < .9) 
or  moderate  (F  = 0.67,  p < .5)  opportunity  conditions.  Most  of  the  interaction 
variance  appeared  in  the  high  opportunity  condition  where  subjects  exposed  to  the 
noncomparative  ad  reported  higher  ratings  of  "overall"  valence  than  subjects  exposed 
to  the  comparative  ad  (mean  = 6.37  versus  5.82;  F = 3.67,  p < .10).  The  response 
opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  failed  to  emerge  for  the  "attribute 
specific"  measure  of  valence  (F  = 0.13,  p < .88).  Thus,  H2a  was  not  supported  by 
the  data. 

H2b  states  that  under  conditions  of  moderate  elaboration  one-sided  ads 
produce  more  positive  assessments  of  argument  valence  than  two-sided  ads.  An 
ANOVA  revealed  that  the  predicted  opportunity  x message  sidedness  interaction  was 


6The  "attribute  specific"  measures  of  argument  valence  and  argument  strength  did  not  refer  to  the 
Tekk  ad  directly;  they  simply  required  subjects  to  rate  the  desirability  of  a number  of  razor  attributes 
(valence)  and  to  rate  the  Tekk  Disposable’s  performance  on  those  attributes  (strength).  Thus,  it  was 
expected  that  the  attribute  specific  measures  of  valence  and  strength  would  be  less  sensitive  to 
stimulus  manipulations  than  the  "overall"  measures  of  valence  and  strength.  This  was  the  case  for 
Hypotheses  3a,  3b,  and  8b,  where  stimulus  factors  produced  significant  ANOVA  effects  with  respect 
to  the  "overall"  measures,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  "attribute  specific"  measures. 
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significant  for  "overall"  valence  (F  = 3.79,  p < .03),  though  the  effect  size  was  rather 
small  (omega-squared  = .033).  The  means  for  "overall"  argument  valence  by 
response  opportunity  and  message  sidedness  are  presented  in  Table  5-4. 

Mean  contrast  analyses  revealed  that  the  pattern  of  the  interaction  was  as 
hypothesized.  For  subjects  in  the  low  response  opportunity  condition  the  message 
sidedness  manipulation  had  little  or  no  impact  on  ratings  of  "overall"  valence  (F  = 
0.27,  p < .5).  However,  in  the  moderate  opportunity  condition  subjects  exposed  to 
the  one-sided  ad  reported  higher  levels  of  "overall"  valence  than  subjects  exposed  to 
the  two-sided  ad  (mean  = 6.52  versus  5.81;  F = 6.80,  p < .02).  The  opportunity  x 
message  sidedness  interaction  was  not,  however,  significant  for  the  "attribute  specific" 
measure  of  argument  valence  (F  = 0.36,  p < .70).  Nevertheless,  H2b  was,  in  general, 
supported  by  the  data. 


TABLE  5-4 

Means  for  "Overall"  Valence  by  Opportunity  and  Message  Sidedness 


Condition 

Mean 

Low  Opport/One 

5.91 

Low  Opport/Two 

6.06 

Mod  Opport/One 

6.52 

Mod  Opport/Two 

5.80 

High  Opport/One 

6.33 

High  Opport/Two 

5.69 
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H2c  posits  that  at  moderate  levels  of  elaboration  an  advertisement’s  impact 
on  attitude  toward  the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by 
an  audience’s  assessment  of  argument  valence.  Given  the  null  results  regarding  H2a, 
argument  valence  does  not  meet  Baron  & Kenny’s  first  requirement  for  mediating 
the  impact  of  comparative  format  on  attitude  toward  the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and 
brand  choice.  However,  in  lieu  of  the  support  for  H2b,  valence  has  met  this 
requirement  for  mediating  the  effect  of  message  sidedness  on  these  criterion 
variables. 

Consistent  with  H2c,  regression  analyses  revealed  that  the  "overall"  measure 
of  argument  valence  was  positively  related  to  Aad  (beta  = 0.67,  t = 4.70,  p < .0001). 
This  relationship  remained  significant  when  the  variance  shared  with  perceived 
similarity  and  "overall"  argument  strength  was  removed  from  "overall"  valence  (beta 
= 0.66,  t = 4.44,  p < .0001).  Similarly,  the  "overall"  measure  of  valence  was 
positively  related  to  Ab  (beta  = 0.67,  t = 4.56,  p < .0001).  Again  this  relationship 
remained  significant  when  the  variance  valence  shared  with  perceived  similarity  and 
"overall"  strength  was  removed  (beta  = 0.57,  t = 4.60,  p < .0001).  The  "attribute 
specific"  measure  of  argument  valence  was  not,  however,  predictive  of  Aad  (beta  = 
0.29,  t = 1.32,  p < .19)  or  Ab  (beta  = 0.30,  t = 1.44,  p < .15). 

Discriminant  analyses  revealed  that  the  "overall"  measure  of  valence  was  a 
significant  predictor  of  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the  moderate  response 
opportunity  condition  (F  = 3.08,  p < .10).  Higher  ratings  of  "overall"  valence  were 
associated  with  a greater  tendency  to  select  the  Tekk  Disposable  brand.  The 
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"attribute  specific"  measure  of  valence  was  not,  however,  predictive  of  brand  choice 
(F  = 0.57,  p < .25).  H2c  was  only  partially  supported  by  the  data. 

H2d  posits  that  under  conditions  of  moderate  elaboration  an  advertisement’s 
impact  on  attitude  toward  the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  is  not  likely  to  be 
related  to  perceived  similarity  or  argument  strength.  Consistent  with  H2d,  multiple 
regression  analyses  revealed  that,  for  subjects  in  the  moderate  opportunity  condition, 
perceived  similarity  was  not  predictive  of  either  Aad  (beta  = -0.002,  t = -0.02,  p < 
.98)  or  Ab  (beta  = -0.03,  t = -0.30,  p < .76).  Further,  a discriminant  analysis 
revealed  that  similarity  was  not  predictive  of  brand  choice  (F  = 0.11,  p < .25). 

On  the  other  hand,  multiple  regression  analyses  revealed  that  the  "overall" 
measure  of  argument  strength  was  positively  related  to  Aad  (beta  = 0.36,  t = 2.39, 
p < .021).  However,  when  the  variance  shared  with  similarity  and  "overall"  valence 
was  removed  from  "overall"  strength,  the  relationship  between  strength  and  Aad  was 
no  longer  significant  (beta  = 0.20,  t = 1.58,  p < .12).  The  "overall"  measure  of 
strength  was  also  positively  related  to  Ab  (beta  = 0.71,  t = 5.51,  p <.0001).  This 
relationship,  however,  remained  significant  when  the  variance  "overall"  strength 
shared  with  similarity  and  "overall"  valence  was  removed  (beta  = 0.58,  t = 5.18,  p < 
.0001). 

The  "attribute  specific"  measure  of  strength  was  also  significantly  related  to 
Aad  (beta  = 0.58,  t = 3.12,  p < .0031)  and  Ab  (beta  = 0.69,  t = 3.85,  p < .0004). 
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Both  relationships  remained  significant  when  the  variance  "attribute  specific"  strength 
shared  with  perceived  similarity  and  "attribute  specific"  valence  was  removed.7 

A discriminant  analysis  revealed  that,  contrary  to  H2d,  the  "overall"  measure 
of  strength  was  predictive  of  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the  moderate  involvement 
condition  (F  = 3.39,  p < .10).  Higher  ratings  of  "overall"  strength  were  associated 
with  a greater  tendency  to  select  the  Tekk  Disposable  brand.  The  "attribute  specific" 
measure  of  argument  strength  was  not,  however,  predictive  of  brand  choice  (F  = 
0.00,  p > .9).  Neverthe  less,  H2d  was,  in  general,  not  supported  by  the  data. 

H2e  states  that  at  moderate  levels  of  elaboration  a comparative  ad  produces 
a more  positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and  a greater 
likelihood  of  brand  choice.  Given  the  lack  of  a significant  relationship  between 
comparative  format  and  the  hypothesized  mediator,  argument  valence,  it  was  not 
surprizing  to  find  that  the  predicted  response  opportunity  X comparative  format 
interaction  was  not  significant  for  Aad  (F  = 0.43,  p < .65)  or  Ab  (F  = 0.49,  p < .61). 
Further,  a Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  brand  choice  was  not  related  to 
comparative  format  for  subjects  in  the  moderate  response  opportunity  condition  (Chi- 
square  = 2.29,  p < .13).  H3a  was,  therefore,  not  supported.  The  ANOVA  results 
for  "overall"  valence,  "attribute  specific"  valence,  and  attitude  toward  the  ad  (Aad) 
appear  in  Tables  5-5,  5-6,  and  5-7,  respectively. 


7The  simple  and  partial  sums  of  squares  yielded  identical  statistics. 
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TABLE  5-5 

ANOVA  for  "Overall"  Argument  Valence 


Source 

DF 

F Value 

Pr  > F 

Opport 

2 

0.30 

0.74 

Compare 

1 

0.32 

0.57 

Opport  X Compare 

2 

2.37 

0.10 

Sided 

1 

5.81 

0.02 

Opport  X Sided 

2 

3.79 

0.03 

Compare  X Sided 

1 

0.21 

0.65 

Opport  X Compare  X Sided 

2 

1.07 

0.35 

Salient  (Compare) 

1 

1.15 

0.29 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.56 

0.57 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

1 

0.32 

0.57 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.49 

0.61 

TABLE  5-6 
ANOVA  for  "Attribute  Specific" 

1 Argument  Valence 

Source 

DF 

F Value 

Pf  > F 

Opport 

2 

1.77 

0.17 

Compare 

1 

0.60 

0.44 

Opport  X Compare 

2 

0.13 

0.88 

Sided 

1 

0.57 

0.45 

Opport  X Sided 

2 

0.36 

0.70 

Compare  X Sided 

1 

0.11 

0.75 

Opport  X Compare  X Sided 

2 

3.65 

0.03 

Salient  (Compare) 

1 

0.14 

0.71 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

1.08 

0.34 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

1 

3.92 

0.05 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.52 

0.60 
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TABLE  5-7 

ANOVA  for  Attitude  Toward  the  Ad 


Source 

Opport 

Compare 

Opport  X Compare 
Sided 

Opport  X Sided 
Compare  X Sided 
Opport  X Compare  X Sided 
Salient  (Compare) 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 


DF 

F Value 

Pr  > 

2 

1.13 

0.33 

1 

0.05 

0.82 

2 

0.43 

0.65 

1 

0.09 

0.76 

2 

0.54 

0.58 

1 

3.73 

0.05 

2 

0.46 

0.63 

1 

0.00 

0.95 

2 

0.82 

0.44 

1 

0.42 

0.52 

2 

1.77 

0.17 

H2f  states  that  under  conditions  of  moderate  elaboration  a one-sided  ad 
produces  a more  positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and 
a greater  likelihood  of  brand  choice  than  a two-sided  ad.  An  ANOVA  revealed  the 
the  hypothesized  response  opportunity  x message  sidedness  interaction  was  not 
significant  for  Aad  (F  = 0.54,  p < .58)  or  Ab  (F  = 2.20,  p < .11).  Moreover,  a Chi- 
square  analysis  revealed  that  brand  choice  was  unrelated  to  message  sidedness  for 
subjects  in  the  moderate  opportunity  condition  (Chi-square  = 1.62,  p < .20).  H2f 
was,  therefore,  not  supported  by  the  data. 

H3a  posits  that  under  conditions  of  high  elaboration  noncomparative 
advertisements  produce  more  positive  assessments  of  argument  strength  than 
comparative  ads,  regardless  of  cue  salience.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that  the  expected 
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response  opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  was  not  significant  for  the 
"overall"  measure  of  argument  strength  (F  = 0.28,  p < .75).  There  was,  however,  a 
main  effect  of  comparative  format  on  "overall"  strength  (F  = 5.28,  p < .03),  although 
the  effect  was  rather  small  (omega-squared  = .031).  Further,  a mean  contrast 
analysis  revealed  that  the  effect  of  comparative  format  on  "overall"  AS  was  not 
significant  for  subjects  in  the  high  opportunity  condition  (F  = 1.00,  p < .25).  Both 
the  main  effect  of  comparative  format  (F  = 0.02,  p < .89)  and  the  response 
opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  (F  = 0.28,  p < .75)  were  nonsignificant 
for  the  "attribute  specific"  measure  of  argument  strength.  Thus,  H3a  was  not 
supported  by  the  data. 

The  data  also  failed  to  provide  support  for  Hypothesis  3b.  H3b  states  that  at 
high  levels  of  elaboration  two-sided  advertisements  produce  more  positive 
assessments  of  argument  strength  than  one-sided  ads.  An  ANOVA  revealed  that  the 
predicted  response  opportunity  x message  sidedness  interaction  was  not  significant 
for  either  the  "overall"  measure  of  argument  strength  (F  = 1.24,  p < .29)  or  the 
"attribute  specific"  measure  of  strength  (F  = 1.21,  p < .30). 

H3c  posits  that  under  conditions  of  high  elaboration  an  advertisement’s  impact 
on  attitude  toward  the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  tends  to  be  mediated  by 
the  audience’s  assessment  of  argument  strength.  Regression  analyses  revealed  that, 
consistent  with  H6,  the  "overall"  measure  of  strength  was  a significant  predictor  of 
Aad  for  subjects  in  the  high  opportunity  condition  (t  = 4.631,  p < .0001).  This 
relationship  remained  significant  when  the  variance  "overall"  strength  shared  with 
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perceived  similairty  and  "overall"  valence  was  removed  (beta  = 0.64,  t = 4.77,  p < 
.0001).  Similarly,  the  "overall"  measure  of  strength  was  a significant  predictor  of  Ab 
for  subjects  in  the  high  opportunity  condition  (beta  = 0.59,  t = 4.23,  p < .0001). 
This  relationship  also  remained  significant  when  the  variance  "overall"  strength  shared 
with  similarity  and  "overall"  valence  was  removed  (beta  = 0.55,  t = 4.20,  p < .0001). 

The  "attribute  specific"  measure  of  strength  was  also  significantly  related  to 
Aad  (beta  = 0.66,  t = 3.51,  p < .001)  and  Ab  (beta  = 0.88,  t = 5.23,  p < .0001)  for 
subjects  in  the  high  response  opportunity  condition.  Both  relationships  remained 
significant  when  the  variance  "attribute  specific"  strength  shared  with  perceived 
similarity  and  "attribute  specific"  valence  was  removed.8 

Discriminant  analyses  revealed  that,  contrary  to  H6,  neither  the  "overall" 
measure  of  argument  strength  (F  = 0.95,  p < .25)  nor  the  "attribute  specific" 
measure  of  strength  (F  = 2.22,  p < .10)  was  predictive  of  brand  choice  for  subjects 
in  the  high  response  opportunity  condition.  H6  was,  therefore,  only  partially 
supported  by  the  data. 

H3d  states  that  under  conditions  of  high  elaboration  an  advertisement’s  impact 
on  attitude  toward  the  ad,  brand  attitude,  and  brand  choice  is  not  likely  to  be 
mediated  by  perceived  similarity  or  argument  valence.  Regression  analyses  revealed 
that,  consistent  with  H3d,  for  subjects  in  the  high  response  opportunity  condition 
perceived  similarity  was  not  predictive  of  either  Aad  (beta  = 0.08,  t = 0.77,  p < .42) 
or  Ab  (beta  = -0.004,  t = -0.04,  p < .96).  Similarly,  a discriminant  analysis  revealed 


simple  and  partial  sums  of  squares  yielded  identical  statistics. 
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that  perceived  similarity  was  not  predictive  of  brand  choice  in  the  high  opportunity 
condition  (F  = 1.24,  p < .25).  However,  a second  regression  analysis  revealed  that, 
contrary  to  H3d,  the  "overall"  measure  of  valence  was  predictive  of  Aad  for  subjects 
in  the  high  response  opportunity  condition  (beta  = 0.37,  t = 2.26,  p < .03).  This 
relationship  remained  significant  when  the  variance  "overall"  valence  shared  with 
perceived  similarity  and  "overall"  argument  strength  was  removed  (beta  = 0.27,  t = 
1.96,  p < .06). 

Likewise,  the  "overall"  measure  of  valence  was  predictive  of  Ab  for  subjects 
in  the  high  opportunity  condition  (beta  = 0.54,  t = 3.53,  p < .0009).  This 
relationship  also  remained  significant  when  the  variance  "overall"  valence  shared  with 
perceived  similarity  and  "overall"  strength  was  removed  (beta  = 0.55,  t = 4.20,  p < 
.0001).  The  "attribute  specific"  measure  of  valence  was  not,  however,  related  to 
either  Aad  (beta  = 0.03,  t = 0.10,  p < .92)  or  Ab  (0.21,  t = 0.79,  p < .26)  for 
subjects  in  the  high  opportunity  condition.  A discriminant  analysis  revealed  that  the 
"overall"  measure  of  valence  was  predictive  of  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the  high 
opportunity  condition  (F  = 5.91,  p < .025).  Higher  ratings  of  "overall"  valence  were 
associated  with  a greater  tendency  to  select  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor.  The 
"attribute  specific"  measure  of  valence  was  not,  however,  predictive  of  brand  choice 
(F  = 0.32,  p < .25).  Nevertheless,  H3d  was,  in  general,  not  supported. 

H3e  states  that  under  conditions  of  high  elaboration,  a noncomparative  ad 
produces  a more  positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and 
a greater  likelihood  of  brand  choice  than  a comparative  ad,  regardless  of  cue 
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salience.  Given  the  failure  to  obtain  the  predicted  relationship  between  comparative 
format  and  argument  strength,  the  hypothesized  mediator,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  was  not  significant  for  Aad,  Ab,  or 
brand  choice,  the  criterion  variables.  ANOVAs  revealed  that  the  expected 
opportunity  x comparative  format  interaction  was  not  significant  for  either  Aad  (F 
= 0.43,  p < .65)  or  Ab  (F  = 0.49,  p < .61).  A Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that 
comparative  format  was  not  significantly  related  to  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the 
high  response  opportunity  condition  (Chi-square  = 0.62,  p < .43).  H3e  was, 
therefore,  not  supported. 

H3f  posits  that  under  conditions  of  high  elaboration,  a two-sided  ad  produces 
a more  positive  attitude  toward  the  ad,  a more  positive  brand  attitude,  and  a greater 
likelihood  of  brand  choice.  However,  the  expected  opportunity  x message  sidedness 
interaction  failed  to  emerge  for  Aad  (F  = 0.54,  p < .58)  and  Ab  (F  = 2.20,  p < .11). 
Further,  a Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  message  sidedness  was  not  significantly 
related  to  brand  choice  for  subjects  in  the  high  response  opportunity  condition  (Chi- 
square  = 0.002,  p < .96).  H3f  was,  therefore,  not  supported.  The  ANOVA  results 
for  "overall"  argument  strength  and  "attribute  specific"  argument  strength  are 
presented  in  Tables  5-8  and  5-9,  respectively. 

Additional  Findings:  The  ANOVAS  discussed  above  revealed  some  significant 
effects  that  were  not  hypothesized.  There  was  a message  sidedness  x cue  salience 
interaction  for  the  "attribute  specific"  measure  of  argument  valence  (F  = 3.92,  p < 
.05)  and  the  "overall"  measure  of  AS  (F  = 3.24,  p < .10). 
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TABLE  5-8 

ANOVA  for  "Overall"  Argument  Strength 


Source 

DF 

F Value 

Pr  > F 

Opport 

2 

0.67 

0.51 

Compare 

1 

5.28 

0.02 

Opport  X Compare 

2 

0.28 

0.75 

Sided 

1 

0.28 

0.60 

Opport  X Sided 

2 

1.24 

0.29 

Compare  X Sided 

1 

0.11 

0.74 

Opport  X Compare  X Sided 

2 

1.29 

0.28 

Salient  (Compare) 

1 

0.16 

0.69 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

1.11 

0.33 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

1 

3.24 

0.07 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.34 

0.71 

TABLE  5-9 

ANOVA  for  "Attribute  Soecific"  Argument 

Strength 

Source 

DF 

F Value 

Pr  > F 

Opport 

2 

0.12 

0.88 

Compare 

1 

0.02 

0.89 

Opport  X Compare 

2 

0.28 

0.75 

Sided 

1 

0.49 

0.48 

Opport  X Sided 

2 

1.21 

0.30 

Compare  X Sided 

1 

2.06 

0.15 

Opport  X Compare  X Sided 

2 

0.95 

0.39 

Salient  (Compare) 

1 

2.26 

0.14 

Opport  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.49 

0.61 

Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

1 

0.06 

0.81 

Opport  X Sided  X Salient  (Compare) 

2 

0.30 

0.74 
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The  means  for  "attribute  specific"  valence  and  "overall"  argument  strength  by  message 
sidedness  and  cue  salience  condition  are  presented  in  Tables  5-10  and  5-11, 
respectively. 

An  examination  of  the  cell  means  revealed  that  the  pattern  of  the  results  was 
the  same  for  the  two  dependent  variables.  When  the  ad  was  high  in  cue  salience  it 
produced  more  negative  ratings  of  valence  and  strength  (mean  = 6.14  and  4.46  for 
valence  and  strength,  respectively)  than  the  ad  that  was  low  in  cue  salience  (mean  = 
6.37  and  5.02  for  valence  and  strength,  respectively)  if  it  contained  a one-sided 
message.  However,  when  a two-sided  message  was  employed,  the  high  cue  salience 
version  of  the  ad  yielded  more  positive  assessments  of  valence  and  strength  (mean 
= 6.25  and  4.77  for  valence  and  strength,  respectively)  than  the  low  cue  salience 
version  (mean  = 6.18  and  4.73  for  valence  and  strength,  respectively).  These  results 
are  consistent  with  the  finding  in  the  literature  that,  while  comparative  ads  generally 
produce  more  negative  message  elaboration  than  noncomparative  ads,  employing  a 
two-sided  appeal  "turns  the  tables,"  allowing  comparative  claims  to  generate  more 
positive  reactions  relative  to  noncomparative  claims. 

However,  there  was  a comparative  format  x message  sidedness  interaction  for 
Aad  (F  = 3.73,  p < .06)  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  above  interpretation.  The 
comparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  a more  positive  assessment  of  Aad  (mean 
= 4.50)  than  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  (mean  = 4.04)  when  a one-sided 
appeal  was  employed.  But  when  a two-sided  appeal  was  featured,  the 
noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  yielded  a more  positive  rating  of  Aad  (mean  = 
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4.57)  than  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad).  The  means  for  Aad  by  comparative 
format  and  message  sidedness  condition  appear  in  Table  5-13. 


TABLE  5-10 


Means  for  "Attribute  Specific"  Valence  bv  Salient  and  Sided 

Condition 

Mean 

Salient/One 

6.14 

Salient/Two 

6.25 

Nonsalient/One 

6.37 

Nonsalient/Two 

6.18 

TABLE  5-11 

Means  for  "Overall"  Strength  bv  Message 

Sidedness  and  Cue  Salience 

Condition 

Mean 

Salient/One 

4.46 

Salient/Two 

4.77 

Nonsalient/One 

5.01 

Nonsalient/Two 


4.72 
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There  was  also  a response  opportunity  x comparative  format  x message 
sidedness  interaction  for  the  "attribute  specific"  measure  of  argument  valence  (F  = 
3.65,  p < .03).  The  means  for  "attribute  specific"  valence  by  response  opportunity, 
comparative  format,  and  message  sidedness  condition  are  presented  in  Table  5-12. 
The  pattern  of  this  interaction  is  most  interesting.  In  the  low  response  opportunity 
condition,  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  a more  positive  assessment  of 
argument  valence  (mean  = 6.52)  than  did  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad 
(mean  = 6.31)  when  a one-sided  appeal  was  employed.  However,  when  a two-sided 
appeal  was  featured,  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  more  positive 
assessments  of  valence  (mean  = 6.62)  than  did  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad 
(mean  = 6.05).  This  pattern  of  results  is,  of  course,  inconsistent  with  the 
interpretation  that  two-sided  appeals  "turn  the  tables,"  allowing  comparative  ads  to 
generate  more  positive  message  elaboration  than  noncomparative  ads. 

In  the  moderate  opportunity  condition  there  was  little  or  no  impact  of  either 
comparative  format  or  message  sidedness  on  argument  valence.  In  the  high 
opportunity  condition  the  comparative  format  x message  sidedness  interaction 
reemerged,  but  this  time  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  obtained  in  the  low 
opportunity  condition.  The  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  a more 
positive  rating  of  valence  (mean  = 6.33)  than  did  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad 
(mean  = 6.07)  when  a one-sided  appeal  was  employed.  However,  when  a two-sided 
appeal  was  featured,  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  a more  positive 
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assessment  of  valence  (mean  = 6.26)  than  did  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad 
(mean  = 6.01).  These  results  are  more  consistent  with  the  findings  in  the  literature. 

Two  final  results  worthy  of  note  concern  the  impact  of  comparative  format  on 
subjects’  perceptions  of  the  competitive  brand  featured  in  the  ad.  In  the  moderate 
response  opportunity  condition,  subjects  exposed  to  the  highly  salient  comparative 
version  of  the  ad  were  more  likely  to  select  the  Gillette  Good  News  (i.e.  the 
competitive  brand)  than  subjects  exposed  to  the  nonsalient  comparative  version  or 
the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  (Chi-square  = 5.61,  p < .02).  Further, 
although  perceived  similarity  was  not  predictive  of  brand  choice  in  the  moderate 
opportunity  condition,  it  was  predictive  of  the  decision  to  select  or  not  to  select  the 
Gillette  Good  News.  A discriminant  analysis  revealed  that  the  less  similar  subjects 
perceived  the  Tekk  Disposable  and  the  Gillette  Good  News  to  be,  the  greater  was 
their  tendency  to  select  the  Gillette  Good  News  razor  (F  = 6.28,  p < .01). 

Discussion 

Figure  5-1  presents  a graphic  comparison  of  the  hypothesized  relationships 
and  the  actual  results.  An  examination  of  the  hypothesized  and  actual  results  reveals 
two  basic  classes  of  deviations  from  the  expected  results:  (1)  the  general  absence  of 
stimulus  effects  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  response  opportunity  manipulation  to 
isolate  low,  moderate,  and  high  elaboration  persuasion  processes. 
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TABLE  5-12 

Means  for  "Attribute  Specific"  AV  by  Opport.  Compare,  and  Sided 
Condition  Mean 

Low/Compare/One  6.62 

Low/Compare/Two  6.05 

Low/Noncompare/One  6.31 

Low/Noncompare/Two  6.62 

Moderate/Compare/One  6.12 

Moderate/Compare/Two  6.20 

Moderate/Noncompare/One  6.34 

Moderate/Noncompare/Two  6.24 

High/Compare/One  6.07 

High/Compare/Two  6.24 

High/Noncompare/One  6.33 

High/Noncompare/Two  6.01 

TABLE  5-13 

Means  for  Attitude  Toward  the  Ad  by  Compare  and  Sided 
Condition  Mean 

Comp/One  4.50 

Comp/Two  4.19 

Noncomp/One  4.03 

Noncomp/Two 


4.57 
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Further,  the  data  presented  in  Table  5-1  shows  that  subjects’  ratings  of  argument 
valence  were  substantially  higher  than  their  ratings  of  the  other  dependent  variables. 
Each  of  these  results  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Figure  5-1  reveals  that,  of  the  nineteen  predicted  stimulus  effects,  only  two 
attained  statistical  significance.  Both  of  these  effects  involved  the  impact  of  message 
sidedness  on  the  hypothesized  mediating  variable  in  the  moderate  and  high  response 
opportunity  conditions.  Particularly  troubling  is  the  absence  of  significant  effects  for 
comparative  format.  Even  the  nonsalient  version  of  the  comparative  ad  contained 
rather  obvious  "clues"  that  a comparison  was  being  made  between  two  brands.  Thus, 
very  little  elaboration  should  have  been  necessary  to  ascertain  the  comparative  format 
of  the  ad. 

The  most  striking  absence  of  a hypothesized  stimulus  effect  entails  the  failure 
of  either  the  cue  salience  or  the  comparative  format  manipulation  to  influence 
subjects’  perception  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands.  As 
noted  in  Chapter  2,  the  perceived  similarity  effect  has  consistently  been  obtained  in 
the  literature,  so  it  is  critical  to  explain  the  absence  of  this  effect  in  the  present  study. 
Given  the  prominence  of  the  "clues"  in  the  stimulus  ad,  it  is  not  likely  that  subjects’ 
failed  to  determine  its  comparative  format  during  exposure.  A more  plausible 
possibility  is  that  subjects  did  not  elaborate  on  the  information  in  the  ad  while  they 
were  responding  to  the  dependent  measures  in  the  questionnaire.  This  possibility  is 
explored  in  the  context  of  a broader  theoretical  framework  in  the  following  chapter. 
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LOW  ELABORATION 


Cue  Salience 


Hypothesized  Relationships 


Actual  Results 


MODERATE  ELABORATION  - 
Hypothesized  Relationships 


FIGURE  5-1:  A COMPARISON  OF  HYPOTHESIZED  AND  ACTUAL  RESULTS 
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Actual  Results 


Comparative  Format 


Message  Sidedness 


HIGH  ELABORATION 
Hypothesized  Relationships 


Comparative  Format 


Message  Sidedness 


Actual  Results 


FIGURE  5-1  CONTINUED 
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A second  pattern  in  the  deviations  from  the  predicted  results  involves  the 
general  failure  of  the  response  opportunity  manipulation  to  isolate  the  hypothesized 
mediating  variables.  An  examination  of  Figure  5-1  reveals  that,  in  each  of  the 
response  opportunity  conditions,  a mediator  hypothesized  to  be  unlikely  to  drive 
persuasion,  nevertheless  was  significantly  related  to  one  or  more  of  the  criterion 
variables.  More  specifically,  in  all  three  opportunity  conditions  argument  valence  and 
argument  strength  together  influenced  one  or  more  of  the  criterion  variables.  Only 
the  stimulus  factor  message  sidedness  operated  as  expected  in  the  three  response 
opportunity  conditions. 

There  are  a number  of  potential  explanations  for  this  pattern  of  results.  First, 
although  Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)  found  it  useful  to  make  a conceptual  distinction 
between  argument  valence  and  argument  strength,  in  a practical  sense  subjects  may 
find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  two  concepts.  Most  of  the  significant  effects  of 
argument  valence  and  argument  strength  were  obtained  for  the  "overall"  measures 
rather  than  the  "attribute  specific"  measures  of  the  constructs,  and,  as  reported  earlier 
in  the  chapter,  the  correlation  between  "overall"  valence  and  "overall"  strength  was 
strong  (r  = 0.34). 

A second  possibility  concerns  the  impact  of  initial  questionnaire  items  on 
responses  to  subsequent  items.  It  is  well  known  by  marketing  researchers  that 
participants  respond  to  questionnaire  items  in  a socially  desirable  manner  (Lehmann, 
1989).  One  aspect  of  social  desirability  pertinent  to  questionnaire  responses  is  that 
respondents  attempt  to  present  themselves  as  rational,  logical  beings.  In  the  present 
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study  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  the  valence  and  strength  of  the  arguments  in  the 
ad  before  responding  to  the  measures  of  the  criterion  variables. 

The  theoretical  model  developed  in  Chapter  3 posits  that  the  perceived 
similarity  heuristic,  argument  valence,  and  argument  strength  drive  persuasion  at  low, 
moderate,  and  high  levels  of  elaboration,  respectively.  However,  if  subjects  are  asked 
to  rate  an  ad’s  arguments  on  valence  and  strength,  they  will  find  some  basis  for  doing 
so  (even  if  they  did  not  actually  assess  these  aspects  of  the  ad  during  exposure).  If 
they  are  then  asked  to  rate  their  attitude  toward  the  ad  and  brand  attitude,  it  would 
be  only  logical  for  them  to  respond  in  a manner  consistent  with  their  ratings  of 
argument  valence  and  argument  strength. 

Still  a third  possibility  centers  on  a potential  shortcoming  of  the  theoretical 
model,  which  posits  that  the  perceived  similarity  heuristic,  argument  valence,  and 
argument  strength  operate  at  distinct  ranges  along  the  elaboration  continuum.  The 
simultaneous  impact  of  argument  valence  and  argument  strength  in  each  response 
opportunity  condition  suggests  that  there  may  be  ranges  along  the  continuum  at 
which  more  than  one  of  the  three  mediators  operates.  Further,  the  work  of 
Heesacker,  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1983)  and  Swasy  and  Munch  (1985)  suggest  the 
possibility  of  interaction  among  the  three  mediators.  Thus,  the  relationship  between 
perceived  similarity,  argument  valence,  and  argument  strength  may  be  far  more 
complex  than  that  articulated  by  the  model. 

Each  of  the  three  of  the  above  explanations  for  the  failure  to  discriminate 
between  low,  moderate,  and  high  elaboration  processes  accounts  for  a subset  of  the 
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deviations  from  the  hypothesized  results.  But  the  theoretical  interpretation  offerred 
in  the  following  chapter  is  much  broader  in  nature  and  attempts  to  account  for  the 
overall  pattern  of  the  results  of  the  main  study.  However,  the  uniformly  high  ratings 
of  argument  valence  across  experimental  conditions  warrant  further  discussion  before 
moving  on  the  the  final  chapter.  All  of  the  dependent  variables  presented  in  Table 
5-1  were  measured  via  seven  point  semantic  differential  scales.  In  every  experimental 
condition  both  subjects’  "overall"  and  the  "attribute  specific"  ratings  of  argument 
valence  are  substantially  more  extreme  (and  more  positive)  than  their  ratings  of  any 
other  variable.  In  all  but  six  of  the  eighteen  experimental  conditions  the  mean  of 
"overall"  argument  valence  is  higher  than  six,  and  in  all  but  two  conditions  the  mean 
of  "attribute  specific"  valence  exceeds  that  value.  The  theoretical  explanation  offered 
in  the  following  chapter  also  attempts  to  account  for  subjects’  extremity  in  ratings  of 
argument  valence. 


CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSION  AND  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


Response  Opportunity  and  Nonmessage  Elaboration 
In  general,  the  theoretical  framework  developed  in  Chapter  3 was  not 
supported  by  the  data.  Although  there  were  a number  of  deviations  from  the 
predicted  results,  the  most  striking  outcomes  concerned:  (1)  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  hypothesized  stimulus  effects,  (2)  the  failure  of  the  response  opportunity 
manipulation  to  isolate  the  hypothesized  low,  moderate,  and  high  elaboration  effects, 
and  (3)  the  extremity  of  subjects’  ratings  of  argument  valence.  The  overall  account 
of  the  results  of  the  main  study  centers  on  interpreting  these  three  classes  of 
deviations  from  expectations. 

Conceptual  Distinctions  Between  Involvement  and  Response  Opportunity 

As  Wright  (1974)  notes,  "involvement  in  actively  processing  information  is 
largely  a function  of  a person’s  recognition  that  the  information  has  goal-satisfaction 
value  to  him"  (p.  194).  This  conceptualization  captures  the  essence  of  many  of  the 
involvement  manipulations  in  ELM  experiments,  and  in  advertising  experiments  in 
general.  In  previous  experiments  the  information  in  the  stimulus  ad(s)  has  held  goal 
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satisfaction  value  because  it  was  related  to  a subsequent  information  processing  task 
(Wright,  1973,  1975;  Celsi  & Olson,  1988;  Baker,  1990),  or  because  it  was  relevant 
to  a forthcoming  decision  (Petty,  Cacioppo  & Schumann,  1983). 

A fundamental  element  of  all  of  these  manipulations  is  that  information 
processing  at  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  stimulus  ad  is  related  to  the  completion  of 
the  questionnaire  containing  the  dependent  variables  of  interest  to  the  researcher(s). 
Therefore,  the  level  of  elaboration  during  exposure  to  the  stimulus  ad  and  during  the 
completion  of  the  dependent  variable  questionnaire  is  similar  because  both  tasks  are 
related  to  a single  goal  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  involvement  manipulation.  A 
subject  elaborating  at  a high  level  while  processing  the  stimulus  ad  is  also  likely  to 
devote  a great  deal  thought  to  the  completion  of  the  questionnaire.  Moreover,  since 
the  items  in  the  questionnaire  typically  pertain  to  the  advertising  stimulus,  a subject’s 
elaboration  during  the  completion  of  the  questionnaire  is  directed  toward  the 
retrieval  and  interpretation  of  the  information  contained  in  the  ad. 

A central  point  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  main  study 
is  that,  unlike  a manipulation  of  involvement,  a manipulation  of  response  opportunity 
does  not  entail  an  alteration  of  the  "goal-satisfaction  value"  of  the  information  in  the 
stimulus  ad  (see  Andrews,  1988).  That  is,  in  the  present  study  the  value  of  the 
information  in  the  stimulus  ad  for  purposes  of  completing  the  dependent  variable 
questionnaire  was  the  same  for  subjects  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  response 
opportunity  conditions.  Therefore,  the  level  of  elaboration  during  the  completion  of 
the  questionnaire  may  have  been  similar  for  the  three  response  opportunity 
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conditions.  Subjects  in  the  high  opportunity  condition  had  the  ability  to  retrieve  and 
interpret  information  learned  from  the  ad,  but  they  may  have  lacked  the  requisite 
level  of  involvement  with  the  task.  Further,  subjects  in  the  low  opportunity  condition, 
though  lacking  the  ability  to  retrieve  and  interpret  information  from  the  ad,  may 
have  been  quite  involved  with  the  task  of  completing  the  questionnaire  (see  Meyers- 
Levy  & Tybout,  1989,  Experiment  2).  Although  the  response  opportunity 
manipulation  produced  a large  effect  on  reported  elaboration,  the  manipulation 
check  measure  referred  to  elaboration  on  the  information  in  the  ad  rather  than  to 
elaboration  during  the  experiment  in  general.  Future  research  regarding  the  impact 
of  response  opportunity  on  information  processing  may  benefit  by  including  an 
assessment  of  subjects’  level  of  elaboration  during  the  completion  of  the 
questionnaire  containing  the  dependent  variables  of  interest  in  order  to  more  fully 
assess  the  impact  of  opportunity  manipulations. 

The  notion  that  subjects  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  response  opportunity 
conditions  may  have  generated  similar  levels  of  elaboration  while  completing  the 
questionnaire  containing  the  dependent  variables  partially  explains  the  failure  of  the 
manipulation  regarding  the  isolation  of  the  hypothesized  low,  moderate,  and  high 
elaboration  persuasion  processes,  but  it  fails  to  account  for  the  general  lack  of 
stimulus  effects  in  the  main  study.  We  would  expect  the  varying  levels  of  ability  to 
elaborate  on  the  ad  across  the  three  conditions  to  produce  some  effects.  However, 
there  is  a second  difference  between  the  present  investigation  and  other  comparative 
advertising  studies  which,  when  combined  with  the  aforementioned  distinction 
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between  involvement  and  response  opportunity,  provides  insights  regarding  the 
direction  as  well  as  intensity  of  subjects’  elaboration  during  completion  of  the 
questionnaire. 

The  Impact  of  Questionnaire  "Primes"  on  the  Direction  of  Audience  Elaboration 

Priming  effects  occur  when  recently  activated  knowledge  structures  in  memory 
influence  or  direct  subsequent  information  processing  activity  (Srull  & Wyer,  1980). 
In  the  context  of  consumer  behavior,  priming  effects  may  operate  to  influence 
consumers’  product  evaluations  (Meyers-Levy,  1989).  Consider,  for  example,  a 
consumer  evaluating  the  1991  Lincoln  Town  Car  after  seeing  an  ad  for  the 
automobile  in  a magazine.  If  the  consumer  had  recently  read  a magazine  article 
regarding  the  environmental  hazards  posed  by  increasing  levels  of  pollution,  the 
Lincoln  Town  Car  might  be  interpreted  as  a "gas  guzzler"  that  pollutes  the 
environment,  and  thus  receive  a negative  evaluation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
consumer  had  recently  read  a newspaper  story  regarding  a serious  automobile 
accident,  the  Lincoln  Town  Car  might  be  interpreted  as  a safe  car  that  offers 
security  as  well  as  comfort,  and  thus  receive  a positive  evaluation.  As  Yi  (1990) 
notes,  such  priming  effects  are  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  consumers  evaluate 
products  that  are  "ambiguous." 

The  response  opportunity  manipulation,  together  with  the  format  of  the 
dependent  variable  questionnaire,  may  have  produced  an  unintended  priming  effect 
that  led  to  the  general  failure  of  the  stimulus  manipulations.  As  previously  discussed, 
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unlike  in  experiments  that  manipulate  elaboration  via  involvement,  in  experiments 
that  manipulate  elaboration  via  response  opportunity  there  is  no  inherent  reason  for 
subjects  to  elaborate  on  previously  presented  stimulus  material  during  the  completion 
of  the  experimental  questionnaire.  Nevertheless,  in  studies  in  which  the  experimental 
ad  pertains  to  a "hypothetical  new  brand,"  we  would  expect  subjects  to  base  their 
product  evaluations  on  the  ad,  their  only  source  of  information  about  the  product.1 

However,  in  the  main  study  the  experimental  questinnaire  required  subjects 
to  make  ten  similarity  judgments  regarding  the  hypothetical  new  brand  and  three 
established  brands  before  completing  any  of  the  items  corresponding  to  the 
dependent  variables.  As  discussed  above,  this  was  done  to  avoid  demand 
characteristics  regarding  the  assessment  of  the  perceived  similarity  effect  of 
comparative  advertising.  One  possible  unintended  effect  of  these  similarity  judgments 
is  that  they  may  have  activated  subjects’  general  product  class  knowledge  about 
disposable  razors.  The  activation  of  this  "knowledge  structure"  would  almost  certainly 
be  necessary  for  similarity  judgments  involving  a brand  (or  brands)  not  featured  in 
the  stimulus  ad.  Thus,  subjects  may  have  activated  general  product  class  knowledge 
in  memory  in  order  to  complete  the  first  ten  questionnaire  items.  This  knowledge 
structure,  once  activated,  may  have  influenced  subjects’  subsequent  responses  to  the 
measures  of  the  dependent  variables. 


'Note  that  a "hypothetical  new  brand"  is  likely  to  be  perceived  as  ambiguous  due  to  subjects’  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  product.  This  ambiguity  increases  the  liklihood  that  priming  effects  will 
occur. 
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That  subjects  based  their  responses  on  general  product  category  information 
rather  than  information  contained  in  the  stimulus  ad  is  implied  by  various  patterns 
in  the  data.  First,  as  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  even  in  the  absence  of 
preponderence  of  hypothesized  stimulus  effects  one  would  expect,  a priori,  to  obtain 
a relationship  between  message-sidedness  and  the  attribute  specific  measures  of 
argument  strength  corresponding  to  the  message-sidedness  manipulation.  That  is, 
since  the  attributes  "handles  easily"  and  "lubricates  skin"  were  mentioned  only  in  the 
two-sided  version  of  the  ad,  we  would  expect  a subject’s  beliefs  regarding  the  razor’s 
performance  on  these  two  attributes  to  differ  according  to  whether  s/he  was  exposed 
to  the  one-sided  or  the  two-sided  version  of  the  ad.  Yet,  an  ANOVA  revealed  that 
message-sidedness  had  little  or  no  impact  on  these  belief  ratings,  even  in  the  high 
response  opportunity  condition. 

Second,  one  of  the  most  notable  deviations  of  the  results  of  this  study  from 
those  of  previous  studies  is  the  failure  to  obtain  the  "perceived  similarity"  effect  of 
comparative  advertising.  In  prior  investigations  of  this  effect  subjects  completed  the 
questionnaire  items  regarding  the  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  competitive 
brands  immediately  after  exposure  to  the  stimulus  ad(s)  (i.e  there  were  no 
information  processing  tasks  in  between  exposure  to  the  ad(s)  and  completion  of  the 
similarity  items).  Assuming  the  absence  of  demand  characteristics,  it  is  likely  that  this 
procedure  maximizes  the  impact  of  the  stimulus  ad  while  minimizing  the  likelihood 
of  of  priming  effects.  As  mentioned  above,  in  the  present  study  the  similarity 
judgments  involving  brands  not  appearing  in  the  stimulus  ad  may  have  primed 
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subjects’  general  product  category  information  regarding  disposable  razors.  This 
knowledge  structure  may  then  have  served  as  a basis  for  similarity  rating  between  the 
sponsoring  and  challenged  brands.  This  interpretation  is  suggested  by  the  finding  that 
while  none  of  the  stimulus  manipulations  impacted  subjects’  similarity  ratings,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  more  variance  on  this  dependent  measure  than  on  any  other  (see 
Table  5-1).  Evidently,  subjects  referred  to  some  knowledge  base  other  than  the 
information  learned  from  the  ad  to  make  their  similarity  judgments,  and  that  basis 
led  to  considerable  variance  in  ratings  within  each  experimental  condition. 

A third  result  that  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  above  conceptualization 
is  the  uniformly  high  ratings  of  argument  valence  across  experimental  conditions. 
Since  both  the  "overall"  and  "attribute  specific"  measures  of  argument  valence 
followed  the  ten  similarity  ratings  in  the  questionnaire,  general  product  class 
information  had  already  been  activated  when  subjects  completed  the  valence  items. 
It  is  possible  that  the  argument  valence  of  the  Tekk  ad  was  evaluated  in  the  context 
of  general  knowledge  about  advertisements  for  disposable  razors.  How  might  this 
context  have  influenced  subjects’  ratings  of  argument  valence? 

Wright  (1986)  raises  the  provocative  notion  that  consumers  possess  intuitive 
theories  about  the  tactics  used  by  sellers  in  the  marketplace.  These  "theories"  are 
termed  schemer  schemas.  Subjects  in  the  main  study  may  have  invoked  a schemer 
schema  to  evaluate  the  Tekk  ad  in  terms  of  advertising  in  general.  What  would 
subjects’  schemer  schemas  for  advertising  entail?  Holbrook  and  Howard  (1977)  and 
Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)  note  that  advertising  in  general  presents  positive  attribute 
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information  about  the  featured  product.  In  mature  product  classes  such  as  disposable 
razors,  where  product  dimensions  have  stabilized,  advertisements  for  different  brands 
tend  to  feature  claims  of  superiority  on  the  same  set  of  attributes.2  In  the  present 
investigation  subjects  may  have  invoked  a schemer  schema  which  holds  that: 
"Advertisements  always  say  good  things  about  the  featured  product,  and  the  ad  I just 
saw  is  probably  no  different."  Thus,  they  invariably  reported  high  levels  of  argument 
valence. 


Directions  for  Future  Research  on  Response  Opportunity 
As  the  above  discussion  suggests,  though  both  are  antecendents  to  audience 
elaboration,  response  opportunity  possesses  conceptual  properties  that  distinguish  it 
from  involvement.  The  most  important  distinction,  in  terms  of  methodological 
implications,  is  that  subjects’  level  of  elaboration  during  completion  of  the 
experimental  questionnaire  may  not  be  the  same  as  their  level  of  elaboration  during 
exposure  to  the  experimental  stimulus  in  investigations  involving  manipulations  of 
response  opportunity. 

Baker  (1990)  was  the  first  to  explicitly  examine  the  relationship  between 
elaboration  at  the  time  of  exposure  to  advertising  and  elaboration  at  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  questionnaire.  Although  this  distinction  has  obvious  ramifications 
for  understanding  the  impact  of  response  opportunity  manipulations,  Baker  was  more 

“The  similarity  of  the  claims  in  the  experimental  ad  to  those  in  the  recently  developed  ads  for  the 
Wilkinson  disposable  razor  (see  Chapter  4)  suggests  this  aspect  of  advertising  claims  in  mature 
product  classes. 
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interested  in  consumer  decision  making  in  the  "real  world."  In  the  context  of 
consumer  decision  making  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  a consumer’s 
involvement,  ability,  or  opportunity  to  elaborate  at  the  time  of  exposure  to  an 
advertisement  will  be  similar  to  his  or  her  involvement,  ability,  or  opportunity  to 
elaborate  at  the  time  the  purchase  decision  is  being  made.  Moreover,  a seemingly 
common  scenario  for  consumer  nondurable  purchases  entails  relatively  low  levels  of 
elaboration  at  time  of  exposure  to  advertising,  but  somewhat  higher  levels  of 
elaboration  when  the  actual  purchase  decision  is  made.  Thus,  the  distinction  between 
elaboration  at  the  time  of  exposure  and  elaboration  at  the  time  of  judgment  appears 
to  be  meaningful  for  substantive  as  well  as  conceptual  reasons. 

Both  conceptual  and  substantive  arguments  suggest  that,  in  order  the  fully 
understand  the  impact  of  advertising,  one  must  take  into  account  consumers’  level  of 
elaboration  during  judgment  or  choice  as  well  during  exposure  to  advertising.  As 
discussed  above,  in  previous  ELM  studies  and  other  advertising  studies  entailing 
manipulations  of  involvement,  the  level  of  subjects’  elaboration  at  the  time  of 
exposure  and  at  the  time  of  judgment  was  similar.  Thus,  the  high  (low)  involvement 
or  central  (peripheral)  route  to  persuasion  entailed  high  (low)  levels  of  elaboration 
during  exposure  to  the  stimulus  ad  and  during  completion  of  the  questionnaire. 
Clearly,  additional  thought  must  be  given  to  persuasion  contexts  in  which  the 
audience’s  level  of  elaboration  during  exposure  to  advertising  and  during  the 
purchase  decision  is  likely  to  differ.3 

3Baker  (1990)  develops  and  tests  hypotheses  concerning  the  impact  of  advertising  in  these  kinds 
of  situations.  The  interested  reader  is  encouraged  to  pursue  Baker’s  work. 
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Compared  to  situations  in  which  elaboration  during  exposure  to  the  stimulus 
ad  and  elaboration  during  completion  of  the  questionnaire  are  similarly  high,  in 
situations  where  elaboration  during  exposure  is  much  higher  than  elaboration  during 
judgment,  the  impact  of  argument  "quality"  might  lessen  relative  to  that  of  various 
peripheral  cues.  As  described  above,  such  a decline  in  elaboration  between  exposure 
and  judgment  may  be  a key  characteristic  distinguishing  high  response  opportunity 
from  high  involvement.  In  terms  of  the  ELM,  high  response  opportunity  during 
exposure  affords  subjects  the  ability  to  elaborate  during  judgment.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  the  requisite  level  of  motivation  to  do  so,  the  peripheral  route  to 
persuasion  will  unfold. 

The  priming  effects  described  above  seem  particularly  likely  in  situations 
where  subjects’  elaboration  during  exposure  to  the  stimulus  ad  is  much  lower  than 
their  elaboration  during  completion  of  the  questionnaire.  This  scenario  could 
potentially  transpire  when  subjects  are  motivated  to  provide  accurate  responses  to 
a questionnaire,  but  have  been  given  little  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  the  stimulus 
ad.  In  terms  of  the  ELM,  low  response  opportunity  during  exposure  restricts 
subjects  ability  to  elaborate  on  the  stimulus  ad  during  judgment  even  though  their 
motivation  may  be  sufficiently  high. 

These  propositions  suggest  that  manipulations  of  response  opportunity  may 
be  more  complex  than  manipulations  of  involvement  in  terms  of  the  constructs  and 
relationships  specified  by  the  ELM.  In  light  of  these  additional  complexities  at  least 
two  modifications  or  extensions  should  be  incorporated  into  future  research  on 
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response  opportunity.  The  first,  a precautionary  measure,  entails  the  inclusion  of 
distinct  manipulation  checks  for  elaboration  at  the  time  of  exposure  and  elaboration 
at  the  time  of  judgment.  A second  extension  entails  distinct  manipulations  of 
subjects’  elaboration  during  exposure  to  the  advertising  stimulus  and  during 
completion  of  the  dependent  variable  questionnaire.  In  the  context  of  the  present 
research,  both  elaboration  during  exposure  and  elaboration  during  judgment  would 
have  to  be  manipulated  at  three  levels.  The  following  procedure  might  be  useful  for 
achieving  this  objective. 

As  in  the  main  experiment,  the  manipulation  of  elaboration  at  time  of 
exposure  in  the  modified  paradigm  is  based  on  altering  the  length  of  the  audience’s 
exposure  (i.e.  response  opportunity)  to  the  experimental  ad.* 4  Subjects  receive  a 
booklet  containing  constructed  print  advertisements  for  hypothetical  brands  from 
three  different  product  classes.  The  ads  are  separated  by  blank  pages  in  order  to 
avoid  premature  exposure  to  the  second  and  third  ads.  Subjects  are  first  instructed 
to  learn  the  information  in  the  ads  contained  in  the  booklet  in  order  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  booklet.  After  turning  to  the  first  ad  they  are  then 
allowed  either  a five,  twenty,  or  sixty  second  exposure  to  the  ad.  Similar  procedures 
follow  for  the  second  and  third  ads  in  the  booklet.5 


Baker  has  developed  and  tested  an  alternative  procedure  for  orthogonally  manipulating 

elaboration  at  time  of  exposure  and  elaboration  at  time  of  judgment  at  three  distinct  levels. 

5A  number  of  options  are  available  regarding  the  complexity  of  the  design.  At  one  extreme, 
exposure  time  could  be  treated  as  a between  subjects  factor  and  the  position  of  each  ad  within  the 
booklet  could  be  held  constant.  Thus,  every  subject  would  receive  the  same  exposure  time  for  the 
first  second,  and  third  ad,  and  the  "experimental"  ad  would  always  be  in  the  same  position  within  the 
booklet.  This  would  yield  a between  subjects  manipulation  of  response  opportunity  with  product  class 
and  ad  position  confounded  as  within  subject  factors.  At  the  other  extreme,  response  opportunity 
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Following  exposure  to  the  third  ad,  subjects  turn  to  the  sixth  page  of  the 
booklet  where  they  are  required  to  read  additional  instructions.  These  instructions 
comprise  the  involvement  at  time  of  judgment  manipulation.  Subjects  in  the  high 
involvement  condition  are  instructed  that  they  will  receive  a one  year  supply  of  any 
brand  they  select  from  the  product  class  corresponding  to  the  brand  featured  in  the 
experimental  ad.6  Subjects  in  the  moderate  involvement  condition  are  instructed 
that  they  will  receive  a package,  box,  can,  bottle,  etc,  of  any  brand  they  select  from 
the  product  class  corresponding  to  the  experimental  ad,  and  those  in  the  low 
involvement  condition  read  that  they  will  receive  a package,  box,  can,  bottle,  etc,  of 
any  brand  they  select  from  one  of  the  two  product  classes  not  associated  with  the 
experimental  ad.  Subjects  then  turn  the  page  and  complete  the  questionnaire  which 
contains  items  related  to  all  three  advertisements  in  a fixed  order. 

Assessing  the  Robustness  of  the  Perceived  Similarity  Effect 
As  noted  above,  one  of  the  most  notable  deviations  of  the  results  of  the 
present  study  from  those  of  previous  studies  is  the  absence  of  the  perceived  similarity 
effect  of  comparative  advertising.  A reexamination  of  the  investigations 
demonstrating  this  effect  reveals  that  subjects’  were  asked  to  rate  the  similarity 


could  be  treated  as  a within  subjects  factor  and  the  position  of  each  ad  allowed  to  vary.  If  stimulus 
manipulations  were  applied  to  all  three  advertisements,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  counterbalance: 
(1)  response  opportunity,  (2)  product  class,  and  (3)  position  in  a nine  cell  Latin  square  design. 

Although  the  phrase  one  year  supply"  suggests  a significant  monetary  value,  when  applied  to  a 
purpose  llkC  diSpOSable  razors  il  WOfks  out  to  a reasonable  amount  of  money  for  experimental 
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between  the  sponsoring  and  challenged  brands  immediately  after  exposure  to  the 
comparative  ad  with  little  or  no  intervention  of  "distracting"  stimuli.7  Yet,  such  a 
scenario  would  seem  unlikely  in  the  "real  world"  where:  (1)  an  audience  is  exposed 
to  a given  ad  in  the  context  of  "entertainment"  material  (i.e.  television  programming, 
magazine  articles,  radio  programming,  newspaper  articles,  etc.)  and  other 
advertisements,  (2)  there  is  a delay  of  weeks  or  even  months  between  exposure  to 
advertising  and  in-store  purchase  behavior,  (3)  the  in-store  environment  during 
purchase  is  likely  to  contain  stimuli  that  compete  with  advertising  information  to 
influence  brand  choice.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of  factors  can  be  examined  in  a 
research  program  designed  to  assess  the  robustness  of  the  perceived  similarity  effect 
of  comparative  advertising. 

It  will  be  useful  to  discuss  these  issues  in  terms  of  a general  information 
processing  model  that  distinguishes  between  encoding  effects,  storage  effects,  and 
retrieval  effects.  The  types  of  issues  studied  at  the  encoding  stage  include  audience 
and  stimulus  factors  that  facilitate  or  hinder  the  formation  of  certain  kinds  of  memory 
traces.  With  respect  to  examining  the  robustness  of  the  perceived  similarity  effect, 
at  least  two  factors  that  operate  during  encoding  are  worth  examining:  (1)  the 


Only  Johnson  and  Horne  (1988)  have  demonstrated  this  effect  in  an  environment  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  "noise."  However,  rather  than  viewing  noncomparative  versions  of  the 
stimulus  ads,  control  subjects  in  Johnson  and  Horne’s  study  simply  completed  the  dependent  variable 
questionnaire  without  exposure  to  stimulus  material.  So,  the  robustness  of  this  effect  can  again  be 
called  into  question.  ’  *  * 


*See  Postman  (1976)  for  a detailed  discussion  of  the  basis  and  usefulness  of  this  three  stage 
conceptualization  of  the  learning  process. 
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presence/absence  of  "entertainment"  material  and  other  advertisements,  and  (2)  the 
level  of  advertising  repetition. 

In  previous  investigations  detecting  a perceived  similarity  effect  of  comparative 
advertising,  subjects  viewed  the  stimulus  ad  in  a relatively  isolated  setting.  Given  that 
subjects  were  exposed  to  a very  small  number  of  stimuli,  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
able  to  devote  a substantial  amount  of  information  processing  capacity  to  the 
experimental  ad.  However,  in  a more  "natural"  viewing  setting,  an  audience  sees  a 
single  ad  in  the  context  of  "entertainment"  material  and  numerous  competitive  ads 
that  distract  the  audience  and  interfere  with  the  learning  of  information  in  the  ad 
(Burke  & Srull,  1988).  A distinct  but  related  issue  is  that,  rather  than  transpiring  in 
a single  somewhat  involving  exposure,  learning  in  a natural  viewing  environment  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  over  several,  uninvolving  exposures  (Krugman,  1965),  and 
may  even  occur  at  a preconscious  level  (Krugman,  1970). 

Belch  (1981)  examined  the  impact  of  embedding  comparative  advertising  in 
television  programming  material  with  multiple  levels  of  repetition.  In  general,  he 
found  little  or  no  effect  of  comparative  advertising.  However,  the  dependent 
variables  examined  in  that  investigation  (cognitive  responses,  ad  credibility,  claim 
recall,  brand  attitude,  and  purchase  intention)  would  appear  to  require  at  least  a 
moderate  level  of  attention  before  they  would  be  impacted  by  stimulus  "information" 
(see  Greenwald  & Leavitt,  1984).  The  perceived  similarity  effect,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  involve  nothing  more  than  a learned  association  between  the  sponsoring  and 
challenged  brands.  Studies  employing  paired-associate  learning  tasks  have  shown  that 
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this  type  of  learning  can  occur  when  exposure  lasts  only  a fraction  of  a second, 
provided  subjects  receive  multiple  exposures  to  the  paired  stimuli  (Postman,  1978). 
This  suggests  that  the  perceived  similarity  effect  may  emerge  in  "Belch-like"  viewing 
environments. 

At  the  storage  stage,  the  focus  is  on  the  length  of  retention  of  various  memory 
traces  and  activities  that  increase  or  decrease  the  retention  interval.  With  respect  to 
the  present  investigation,  the  perceived  similarity  effect  of  comparative  advertising 
was  pitted  against  a "negative  elaboration"  effect.  While  an  attempt  was  made  to 
specify  encoding  factors  that  determine  which  of  the  two  effects  will  dominate,  Gorn 
and  Weinberg  (1984)  have  convincingly  demonstrated  that  both  effects  may  result 
from  exposure  to  comparative  advertising.  Perhaps  these  two  effects  become 
disassociated  during  storage  rather  than  at  encoding  as  the  present  study  proposes. 
That  is,  over  time,  the  two  effects  may  become  dissociated  with  one  persisting  in 
memory  longer  than  the  other. 

This  possibility  can  be  conceptualized  in  terms  of  the  "sleeper  effect" 
sometimes  observed  in  response  to  persuasive  communications.  The  sleeper  effect 
occurs  in  situations  where  an  audience  is  exposed  to  a persuasive  communication  that 
is  accompanied  by  a discounting  cue  (such  as  a low  credibility  communicator).  The 
notion  is  that,  over  time,  the  message  and  the  discounting  cue  become  disassociated 
in  memory  thus  increasing  the  persuasive  impact  of  the  message  (Mazursky  & Schul, 
1988).  Further,  it  has  been  suggested  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  message  has 
a longer  retention  interval  than  the  discounting  cue  (Hannah  & Sternthal,  1984). 
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Moore  and  Hutchinson  (1983)  extended  the  "message"  and  "discounting  cue" 
constructs  to  include  broader  responses  to  advertising.  Specifically,  they 
demonstrated  that  ad-based  responses  (i.e.,  discounting  cues,)  become  disassociated 
with  brand-based  responses  (i.e.,  messages,)  to  advertising  over  time.  This 
disassociation  was  particularly  evident  for  advertisements  eliciting  negative  ad-based 
responses.  When  the  interval  between  exposure  and  judgment  was  relatively  short 
(two  days),  ads  eliciting  negative  ad-based  responses  also  tended  to  produce  negative 
brand  evaluations.  However,  when  the  interval  was  longer  (seven  days),  ads  eliciting 
negative  ad-based  responses  produced  brand  evaluations  that  were  comparable  to 
those  produced  by  ads  envoking  positive  ad-based  responses. 

When  applied  to  the  perceived  similarity  effect  of  comparative  advertising,  this 
finding  suggests  that  the  negative  elaboration  effect,  which  is  an  ad-based  response 
directed  toward  the  claims  of  the  ad,  should  become  disassociated  with  the  similarity 
effect,  a brand-based  response,  over  time.  This  is  also  a potentially  fruitful  direction 
for  future  research  regarding  the  robustness  of  the  perceived  similarity  effect. 

The  retrieval  stage  focuses  on  stimulus  "cues"  that  aid  or  interfere  with  the 
recall  of  memory  traces.  In  the  present  study  the  impact  of  the  stimulus  ad  and 
hence,  the  perceived  similarity  effect,  was  apparently  dominated  by  questionnaire 
items  that  primed  subjects  to  base  their  responses  on  general  product  class 
information  rather  than  information  presented  in  the  ad.  This  suggests  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  environment  contains  judgment  relevent  cues  that  are  unrelated  to  the 
ad  stimulus,  the  impact  of  advertising  in  general,  and  the  perceived  similarity  of 
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comparative  advertising  specifically,  will  be  lessened.  Conversely,  to  the  extent  that 
the  environment  contains  stimuli  that  serve  as  cues  to  advertising  information,  the 
impact  of  advertising,  and  in  the  present  context  the  perceived  similarity  effect  of 
comparative  advertising,  should  be  enhanced  (Keller,  1987). 

Certainly,  point-of-purchase  material,  package  design,  and  other  in-store 
stimuli  are  designed  to  achieve  this  latter  end.  But,  the  use  of  comparative 
advertising  suggests  an  additional  in-store  cue,  the  challenged  brand!  Given  that  one 
of  the  goals  of  comparative  advertising  for  a relatively  unknown  brand  is  to  enter 
consumers’  evoked  sets  by  creating  an  association  with  more  established  brands  (Byer 
& Cooke,  1985),  if  the  strategy  were  successful,  then  the  established  brands  should 
serve  as  recall  cues  for  information  pertaining  to  the  (initially)  unknown  sponsor 
(Alba  & Chattopadhyay,  1986).  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  impact  of  the 
perceived  similarity  effect  increases  when  the  competitive  brand(s)  featured  in 
comparative  advertising  are  present  in  the  decision  context.  This  represents  a 
promising  direction  for  future  research. 

Reconceptualizing  Argument  Quality 

One  of  the  central  aspects  of  the  differential  effects  of  comparative  advertising 
involved  a separation  of  Petty  and  Cacioppo’s  (1986)  "argument  quality"  construct 
into  two  distinct  dimensions,  argument  valence  and  argument  strength.  These  two 
dimensions  correspond,  respectively,  to  the  "evaluative"  and  "belief  strength" 
components  of  the  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975)  attitude  model.  The  finding  in  the 
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present  study  that  the  correlation  between  these  two  constructs  was  relatively  low  (i.e. 
between  0.06  and  0.34)  suggests  that  the  distinction  between  valence  and  strength  is 
meaningful.  However,  the  result  that  the  correlation  between  valence  and  strength 
was  significantly  higher  for  the  "overall"  indices  (0.34)  than  for  the  "attribute  specific" 
indices  (0.06)  implies  that  more  work  is  needed  regarding  the  measurement  of  these 
two  constructs. 

In  addition,  the  differential  effects  of  comparative  advertising  posits  that 
argument  valence  and  argument  strength  operate  at  different  regions  along  the 
elaboration  continuum.  The  present  study  provided  only  limited  support  for  this 
proposition.  If  this  postulate  is  valid,  then  either  valence  or  strength,  but  not  both, 
should  be  correlated  with  Aad,  Ab,  and  brand  choice  in  a given  response  opportunity 
condition.  Yet,  in  all  three  opportunity  conditions  both  valence  and  strength  were 
correlated  with  Aad,  Ab,  brand  choice,  or  some  combination  of  the  three. 

An  important  consideration  regarding  the  conceptualization  argument  quality 
concerns  the  differentiation  between  (1)  structural  features  of  the  communication, 
and  (2)  the  audience’s  perception  and  evaluation  of  the  communication.  Petty  and 
Cacioppo  (1986)  describe  "strong"  arguments  as  invoking  "predominantly  favorable 
thoughts,"  whereas  "weak"  arguments  elicit  "predominantly  unfavorable  thoughts"  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  (p.  32).  This  definition  of  argument  quality  emphasizes  the 
audience’s  general  evaluation  of  the  persuasive  communication. 

Areni  and  Lutz  (1988)  division  of  argument  quality  into  two  dimensions, 
argument  valence  and  argument  strength,  suggests  more  specific  dimensions  on  which 
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an  audience  may  evaluate  a persuasive  communication.  This  two-dimensional 
conceptualization  of  argument  quality  is  a useful  starting  point,  but  there  may  be 
other  dimensions  on  which  an  audience  perceives  or  judges  a persuasive 
communication  (see,  for  example,  Vinokur  & Burnstein,  1974). 

More  effort  is  needed  in  the  development  of  a multi-dimensional 
conceptualization  of  argument  quality  based  on  audience  perceptions  (see  Leavitt, 
1970).  Perhaps  the  next  step  should  entail  a compilation  of  semantic  differential 
scales  that  have  been  employed  in  the  marketing  and  psychology  literature  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  persuasive  communications.  In  the  initial  empirical  study, 
subjects  would  rate  a number  of  television,  radio,  and  magazine  ads  on  each  item  in 
the  newly  created  battery  of  persuasion  scales.  The  data  would  then  be  factor 
analyzed,  both  by  medium  and  across  media,  to  determine  the  independent 
dimensions  on  which  an  audience  perceives  a persuasive  message.  Questionnaire 
items  with  sufficiently  high  loadings  on  one  or  more  of  the  factors  would  then  be 
employed  as  standard  operationalizations  of  the  newly  defined  constructs  (i.e. 
dimensions)  in  future  investigations. 

With  respect  to  defining  argument  quality  in  terms  of  structural  features  of  the 
persuasive  communication  itself,  Boiler,  Swasy,  and  Munch  (1990)  have  developed 
an  interesting  perspective  based  on  Toulmin’s  (1958)  model  of  argument  structure. 
Toulmin’s  work  identifies  six  elements  in  an  argument:  (1)  claim  assertions,  (2) 
grounds,  (3)  warrants,  (4)  backing,  (5)  qualifiers,  and  (6)  rebuttals.  For  purposes  of 
understanding  persuasive  communications  in  advertising,  Boiler  et  al.  condense 
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Toulmin’s  elements  into  four  dimensions:  (a)  claim  assertions,  (b)  evidence  (grounds), 
(c)  authority  (warrants  and  backing),  and  (d)  probability  (qualifiers  and  rebuttals). 

Claim  assertions  involve  statements  regarding  the  benefits  of  a product  or 
specific  brand  put  forth  for  public  acceptance.  Evidence  constitutes  specific  facts  that 
a communicator  produces  to  support  a claim  assertion.  Authority  entails  statements 
that  serve  as  the  "rational  authority"  needed  to  connect  the  evidence  with  the  claim 
assertion.  Finally,  probability  refers  to  statements  that  acknowledge  that  claim 
assertions  may  not  be  "absolutely"  true. 

Boiler  et  al.  (1990)  view  arguments  in  advertising  copy  as  consisting  of  various 
combinations  of  these  four  classes  of  statements.  Hence,  the  structure  of  an 
argument  is  described  in  terms  of  relationships  among  (1)  the  phrases  within  a 
sentence  and  (2)  the  sentences  within  a paragraph.  There  are  additional  structural 
elements  such  as  the  explicitness  of  conclusions  (see  Kardes,  1988;  Sawyer,  1988)  that 
alter  the  formation  of  an  argument  at  a similar  level  (i.e.  via  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a statement  or  idea  within  the  argument).  However,  there  appear  to  be  structural 
components  such  as  the  use  of  rhetorical  questions  (see  Munch  & Swasy,  1988;  Swasy 
& Munch,  1985)  that  center  on  the  format  of  individual  statements  rather  than  their 
presence  or  absence  within  a sentence  or  paragraph.  Perhaps  the  model  of  Boiler 
et  al.  (1990)  can  be  extended  to  (1)  distinguish  between  structural  elements  that  alter 
the  "format"  of  a statement  (i.e.  declarative  versus  interrogative  form)  and  those  that 
alter  the  content"  of  an  argument  (i.e.  presence  or  absence  of  a conclusion)  and  (2) 
include  additional  structural  elements  that  operate  at  each  level. 
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Once  the  extended  model  of  message  structure  and  the  multi-dimensional 
taxonomy  of  audience  perceptions  are  completed,  a potentially  fruitful  investigation 
would  involve  manipulating  various  structural  aspects  of  a persuasive  message  and 
examining  their  impact  on  each  of  the  perceptual  dimensions.  Such  relationships  are 
likely  to  provide  advertising  researchers  with  a much  deeper  understanding  of 
"argument  quality." 

The  Elaboration  Effect  of  Comparative  Advertising 
The  results  of  investigations  by  Droge  (1989)  and  Pechmann  and  Stewart 
(1990)  suggest  that  audiences  devote  more  attention  to  and  elaborate  more  on 
advertising  for  an  unfamiliar  brand  when  it  involves  a comparison  between  the 
unknown  sponsor  and  the  market  leading  brand.  Droge  (1989),  employing  a structual 
equation  analysis,  found  that  subjects’  brand  attitudes  were  determined  by  their 
perceptions  of  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and  market  leading  brands  after 
exposure  to  either  a comparative  or  noncomparative  version  of  a constructed  ad  for 
a hypothetical  brand  of  toothpaste.  However,  subjects’  attitudes  toward  the  ad 
influenced  their  brand  attitudes  only  when  they  were  exposed  to  a noncomparative 
version  of  the  ad.  Moreover,  subjects’  brand  attitudes  influenced  their  purchase 
intentions  only  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  comparative  version  of  the  ad.  Droge 
interpreted  these  relationships  in  terms  of  the  ELM,  arguing  that  when  subjects  were 
exposed  to  the  comparative  ad,  the  central  route  to  persuasion  resulted,  whereas 
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when  they  were  exposed  to  the  noncomparative  ad,  persuasion  followed  the 
peripheral  route. 

Droge’s  empirical  results,  and  her  interpretation  of  those  results,  are  intriguing 
yet  somewhat  inconsistent  with  previous  findings  in  the  literature.  With  respect  to 
the  empirical  results,  the  finding  that  perceived  similarity  between  the  sponsoring  and 
competitive  brands  was  equally  predictive  of  brand  attitude  in  the  comparative  and 
noncomparative  conditions  would  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  the  previously  reviewed 
investigations  that  have  found  that  comparative  ads  produce  stronger  perceptions  of 
similarity  than  do  noncomparative  ads  (Gorn  & Weinberg,  1984;  Walker,  Swasy  & 
Rethans,  1986;  Droge  & Darmon,  1987;  Sujan  & Dekleva,  1987;  Johnson  & Horne, 
1988).9  Moreover,  the  result  that  Aad  did  not  influence  Ab  in  the  comparative  ad 
condition  runs  counter  to  Muehling’s  (1987)  finding  that  subjects’  attitudes  toward  the 
ad  were  predictive  of  their  brand  attitudes  after  exposure  to  a professionally 
constructed  comparative  advertisement  for  a hypothetical  brand  of  deodorant.  These 
inconsistencies  suggest  additional  variables  that  moderate  the  nature  of  the  Aad-Ab 
relationship  after  exposure  to  comparative  advertising. 

Droge’s  interpretation  of  perceived  similarity  as  a central  cue  is  also 
questionnable  given  Johnson  and  Horne’s  (1988)  finding  that  subjects’  perceptions 
of  similarity  were  influenced  by  a "natural"  exposure  to  comparative  advertising  even 
when  four  experimental  ads  were  embedded  in  a magazine  containing  17  filler  ads 

9 _ _ 

Ot  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  noncomparative  version  of  the  ad  produced  little  or  no  impact 
on  subjects’  perceptions  of  similarity,  yet  perceived  similarity  was,  nevertheless,  predictive  of  brand 

attitnHp  r 
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and  53  pages  of  articles.  Since  subjects  were  given  fifteen  minutes  to  evaluate  both 
the  advertisements  and  the  articles  in  the  magazine,  their  involvement  with  any  single 
ad  was  likely  to  be  low.  This,  of  course,  suggests  that  the  peripheral  route  rather 
than  the  central  route  led  to  the  perceptions  of  similarity. 

Regarding  the  interpretation  of  Aad  as  a peripheral  cue,  Mitchell  (1983)  has 
demonstrated  that  Aad  is  sometimes  based  on  subjects’  assessment  of  the  verbal 
claims  in  an  ad.  According  to  the  ELM,  in  such  cases  Aad  is  a central  cue  to 
persuasion  (Petty,  Cacioppo,  & Schumann,  1983)  and  may  influence  Ab  in  high 
involvement  situations  (MacKenzie,  Lutz,  & Belch,  1983;  Gardner,  1985).  Thus,  the 
presence  of  an  Aad-Ab  relationship  in  the  noncomparative  condition  provides  only 
tenuous  evidence  for  the  peripheral  route  to  persuasion. 

Pechmann  and  Stewart  (1990)  provide  more  compelling  evidence  of  an 
"elaboration"  effect  of  comparative  advertising  for  an  unfamiliar  brand.  They 
monitered  the  level  attention  devoted  to  professionally  constructed  advertisements 
appearing  in  a computerized  magazine  by  measuring  the  amount  of  time  subjects’ 
spent  looking  at  each  page.  Their  results  indicated  that  subjects  paid  more  attention 
to  ads  featuring  a sponsoring  brand  with  a low  market  share  when  the  ads  included 
a comparison  to  a high  market  share  brand.  This  effect  emerged  across  several 
product  classes. 

The  results  of  Pretest  2 offer  further  support  for  an  "elaboration  effect"  of 
comparative  advertising  for  an  unfamiliar  brand.  In  that  investigation  there  was  a 
significant  comparative  format  x message  sidedness  interaction  for  both  reported 
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involvement  and  ad  recall.  When  the  appeal  of  the  ad  was  one-sided,  subjects 
reported  a higher  level  of  involvement  and  recalled  more  advertising  material  when 
the  ad  was  comparative  in  format.  These  results  are  consistent  with  those  of 
Pechmann  and  Stewart.10  However,  when  the  appeal  was  two-sided,  subjects 
reported  a higher  level  of  involvement  and  recalled  more  advertising  material  when 
the  ad  was  noncomparative  in  format.  This  suggests  that  there  are  several 
moderators  of  the  elaboration  effect  of  comparative  advertising,  and  hence,  that 
Droge’s  conclusion  that  comparative  (noncomparative)  advertising  operates  via  the 
ELM’s  central  (peripheral)  route  to  persuasion  is  overly  simplistic.11 

Conclusion 

Rogers  and  Williams  (1989)  argue  that  "comparative  advertising  has  been 
found  by  academic  researchers  to  be  no  better  than  of  inferior  to  noncomparative 
advertising"  (p.  22).  Much  of  the  support  for  this  position  centers  on  studies 
demonstrating  that  comparative  claims  are  less  likely  to  be  accepted  than 
noncomparative  claims.  Yet,  the  results  of  Rogers  and  Williams’  survey  of  the 
creative  directors  of  various  advertising  agencies  revealed  generally  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  use  of  comparative  advertising.  This  view  was  based  in  part,  on 


Although  attention,  involvement,  and  recall  are  obviously  separate  constructs,  research  has 
demonstrated  a positive  relationship  between  attention  and  involvement  (Celsi  & Olson,  1988)  and 
between  involvement  and  recall  (Petty,  Cacioppo,  & Schumann,  1983). 

“Pechmann  and  Stewart,  for  example,  identify  the  relative  market  share  of  the  sponsoring  and 
competitive  brands  as  a moderator  of  this  effect. 
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the  perception  that  comparative  advertising  is  far  superior  to  noncomparative 
advertising  for  positioning  a relatively  unknown  (i.e.  low  market  share)  brand. 

The  present  study  examined  the  audience’s  message  processing  involvement 
as  a moderator  of  the  relative  impact  of  the  positioning  and  claim  acceptance  effects 
of  comparative  advertising;  however,  there  was  little  support  for  processing 
involvement  as  a moderating  variable.  Particularly  troubling,  in  lieu  of  the  positive 
results  of  previous  studies  of  comparative  advertising,  was  the  failure  to  produce  a 
positioning  or  "perceived  similarity"  effect  of  comparative  advertising.  This  null  result 
calls  into  question  the  robustness  of  previous  results  in  the  comparative  advertising 
literature. 

As  Rogers  and  Williams  note,  practitioners  operate  in  a far  more  complex 
environment  than  do  academicians,  who  frequently  perform  highly  controlled 
laboratory  experiments.  Moreover,  academic  researchers  have  typically  assessed  the 
effectiveness  of  comparative  advertising  with  questionnaires  administered  immediately 
after  exposure  to  the  ad(s),  a procedure  likely  to  maximize  the  impact  of  advertising 
factors.  But  in  the  "real  world"  the  interval  between  exposure  and  judgment  is  likely 
to  be  much  longer,  and  a consumer’s  decision  is  likely  to  take  place  in  an 
environment  containing  other  marketing  stimuli  that  impede  or  facilitate  the  retrieval, 
and  hence  the  impact,  of  advertising. 

While  such  criticisms  could  be  leveled  against  academic  advertising  research 
in  general  (see  Keller,  1987),  given  the  divergence  between  academic  research  and 
practitioners’  perceptions,  they  seem  particularly  relevant  for  research  on  comparative 
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advertising.  Future  research  on  comparative  advertising  should  systematically 
examine  encoding,  storage,  and  retrieval  factors  as  they  pertain  to  the  "real  world." 
A number  of  these  factors  were  identified  and  discussed  above  as  potentially  fruitful 
directions  for  subsequent  research  efforts. 


APPENDIX  A:  EXPERIMENTAL  STIMULI  (PRETESTS  1-5) 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


TEKK 


Sharp  Blade 


Smooth  Shave 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 


In  independent  tests  consumers  rated  the  Tekk 
Disposable  as  outstanding  in  five  important  shaving 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


TEKK 


Sharp  Blade 
Smooth  Shave 


Handles  Easily 


Long  Lasting  Blade 

Lubricates  Skin 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 

In  independent  tests  consumers  rated  the  Tekk 
Disposable  as  outstanding  in  five  out  of  seven 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


TEKK  GILLETTE 


Sharp  Blade 


Smooth  Shave 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 

In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillete  Good  News  in 
five  important  shaving  categories 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


TEKK  GILLETTE 


Sharp  Blade 
Smooth  Shave 


Handles  Easily 


Long  Lasting  Blade 

Lubricates  Skin 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 


In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillette  Good  News 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 


THE  TEKK  DISPOSABLE  BEAT 
GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS! 
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Gillette^ 

Good 

News! 


Sharp  Blade 

Smooth  Shave 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 


In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillete  Good  News  in 
five  important  shaving  categories 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 


THE  TEKK  DISPOSABLE  BEAT 

GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS ! 
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Gillette 

Good 

News! 


Sharp  Blade 

Smooth  Shave 

Handles  Easily 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Lubricates  Skin 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 

In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 


APPENDIX  B:  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (PRETEST  1) 


This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual  participating  in 
a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have  volunteered  to  take  part 
in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in  affiliation  with  the  marketing 
department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  As  you  enter  the  classroom 
designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs  you  to  be  seated  and  begins 
distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  booklet  which 
contains  the  following  instructions: 

"The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As  a reward  for 
your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive  a four  and  one-half 
ounce  tube  of  any  brand  of  toothpaste  you  choose.  This  free  gift  has  been  provided 
by  one  of  the  magazine’s  sponsors." 

After  you  read  these  directions,  the  experimenter  instructs  you  to  take  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  page  through  the  remainder  of  the  booklet  which  is  actually  an 
abridged,  twenty  page  section  of  the  magazine. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION  BEFORE  YOU 
PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  As  a reward  for  their  participation, 
respondents  in  the  above  study  receive  a free  gift  after  completion  of  the  experiment. 
Describe  this  free  gift  on  the  lines  below.  If  you  do  not  know  what  the  free  gift  is, 
go  back  to  the  previous  page  and  reread  the  experimental  instructions.  Once  you 
have  completed  this  question  you  may  proceed  to  the  next  page. 
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As  you  page  through  the  abbreviated  version  of  the  Collegiate  Review,  you  see 
three  articles  with  rather  intriguing  titles  and  several  advertisements  for  both  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  products.  One  of  the  unfamiliar  products  featured  in  an  ad  in  the 
magazine  is  a razor  with  the  brand  name  Tekk  Disposable.  Picture  yourself  turning 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  and  encountering  the  articles  and  advertisements.  Please 
answer  the  following  questions  by  placing  an  "X"  on  the  appropriate  line: 

EXAMPLE:  very  much : : X j : : : very  little 


Given  this  scenario,  how  involved  would  you  be  with  processing  the 
information  presented  in  the  Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


Given  this  scenario,  how  much  effort  would  you  put  into  evaluating  the 
information  presented  in  the  Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


Given  this  scenario,  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad  would  be: 

important : : : : : : not  important 

unexciting : : : : : : exciting 

uninteresting : : : : : :. interesting 

valuable : : : : : : worthless 

not  needed : : : : : : needed 


Please  provide  the  following  information. 


Age:  < 18 

18-24 

25-34  

35-44 

45-54 

>54 

Sex:  Female Male 

How  often  do  you  use  disposable  razors? 
always : : : : : : never 

Are  you  loyal  to  a particular  brand  of  disposable  razor? 
yes no 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  Question  7,  please  list  your  favorite  brand  of 
disposable  razor  below: 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION! 
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This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual  participating  in 
a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have  volunteered  to  take  part 
in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in  affiliation  with  the  marketing 
department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  As  you  enter  the  classroom 
designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs  you  to  be  seated  and  begins 
distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  booklet  which 
contains  the  following  instructions: 

"The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As  a reward  for 
your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive  a package  of  five 
disposable  razors  of  any  brand  you  choose.  This  free  gift  has  been  provided  by  one 
of  the  magazine’s  sponsors." 

After  you  read  these  directions,  the  experimenter  instructs  you  to  take  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  page  through  the  remainder  of  the  booklet  which  is  actually  an 
abridged,  twenty  page  section  of  the  magazine. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual  participating  in 
a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have  volunteered  to  take  part 
in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in  affiliation  with  the  marketing 
department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  As  you  enter  the  classroom 
designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs  you  to  be  seated  and  begins 
distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  booklet  which 
contains  the  following  instructions: 

"The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As  a reward  for 
your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive  a one-vear  supply 
of  any  brand  of  disposable  razors  you  choose.  This  free  gift  has  been  provided  by 
one  of  the  magazine’s  sponsors." 

After  you  read  these  directions,  the  experimenter  instructs  you  to  take  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  page  through  the  remainder  of  the  booklet  which  is  actually  an 
abridged,  twenty  page  section  of  the  magazine. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual  participating  in 
a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have  volunteered  to  take  part 
in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in  affiliation  with  the  marketing 
department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  As  you  enter  the  classroom 
designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs  you  to  be  seated  and  begins 
distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  booklet  which 
contains  the  following  instructions: 

The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
ygrsion  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  As  a reward  for 
your  participation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  you  will  receive  a three  and  one-half 
ounce  tube  of  any  brand  of  toothpaste  you  choose.  This  free  gift  has  been  provided 
by  one  of  the  magazine’s  sponsors. 

After  you  read  these  directions,  the  experimenter  instructs  you  to  take  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  page  through  the  remainder  of  the  booklet  which  is  actually  an 
abridged,  twenty  page  section  of  the  magazine. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual  participating  in 
a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have  volunteered  to  take  part 
in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in  affiliation  with  the  marketing 
department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  As  you  enter  the  classroom 
designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs  you  to  be  seated  and  begins 
distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  booklet  which 
contains  the  following  instructions: 

"The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  There  is  an  extra 
b°nus  connected  with  this  task.  One  of  the  sponsoring  companies  is  considering  test 
marketing  a new  brand  of  disposable  razor.  An  ad  for  the  razor  has  been  inserted 
in  the  preliminary  version  of  the  magazine.  After  paging  through  and  evaluating  the 
magazine,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding  the  razor  ad. 
Those  respondants  answering  70%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for 
two  dollars  courtesy  of  the  sponsoring  company." 

After  you  read  these  directions,  the  experimenter  instructs  you  to  take  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  page  through  the  remainder  of  the  booklet  which  is  actually  an 
abridged,  twenty  page  section  of  the  magazine. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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This  exercise  requires  that  you  play  the  role  of  an  individual  participating  in 
a large  scale  marketing  experiment.  Imagine  that  you  have  volunteered  to  take  part 
in  a study  sponsored  by  a publishing  company  in  affiliation  with  the  marketing 
department  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  As  you  enter  the  classroom 
designated  for  the  study,  an  experimenter  directs  you  to  be  seated  and  begins 
distributing  a booklet.  You  are  told  to  read  the  first  page  of  the  booklet  which 
contains  the  following  instructions: 

"The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

Your  task  involves  taking  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine  and  evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material  for  a college  audience.  There  is  an  extra 
bonus  connected  with  this  task.  One  of  the  sponsoring  companies  is  considering  test 
marketing  a new  brand  of  disposable  razor.  An  ad  for  the  razor  has  been  inserted 
in  the  preliminary  version  of  the  magazine.  After  paging  through  and  evaluating  the 
magazine,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding  the  razor  ad. 
Those  respondants  answering  90%  of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for 
twenty  dollars  courtesy  of  the  sponsoring  company." 

After  you  read  these  directions,  the  experimenter  instructs  you  to  take  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  page  through  the  remainder  of  the  booklet  which  is  actually  an 
abridged,  twenty  page  section  of  the  magazine. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


APPENDIX  C:  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (PRETEST  2) 


The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
the  articles  and  the  advertisements.  Those  respondants  answering  50%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  one  dollar  courtesy  of  the  Five  Star 
Publishing  Company. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION  BEFORE  YOU 
PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  You  will  receive  an  extra  bonus  after  the 
completion  of  the  experiment  provided  that  you  complete  a task  at  a certain  level  of 
performance.  Briefly  describe  the  task,  the  bonus,  and  the  necessary  level  of 
performance  on  the  lines  below.  If  you  are  not  sure  about  any  one  of  these  three 
aspects  of  the  experiment,  go  back  to  the  previous  page  and  reread  the  experimental 
instructions. 


PLEASE  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  regarding  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor. 

1.  Did  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  mention  a competitor’s  brand? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  brand 
mentioned  in  the  ad)? 


2.  What  were  the  key  attributes  mentioned  in  the  Tekk  ad?  List  as  many  as  you 
can  remember: 


Did  the  ad  mention  any  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk  Disposable  does  not 
have  that  high  a rating? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  were  the  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk 
Disposable  did  not  receive  a high  rating)? 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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The  following  questions  are  to  be  answered  by  placing  an  "X"  on  the  appropriate  line. 
For  example,  the  following  response  would  indicate  that  this  individual  enjoyed  the 
article  on  the  neurochemistry  of  the  brain  a great  deal: 

EX)  How  much  did  you  enjoy  the  article  on  the  neurochemistry  of  the  brain? 
very  much  X : : : : : : very  little 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  a similar  manner. 

4.  How  involved  were  you  with  processing  the  information  presented  in  the  Tekk 
ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

5.  How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  evaluating  the  information  presented  in  the 
Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

6.  The  information  in  the  Tekk  ad  was: 

important : : : : : : not  important 

unexciting : : : : ; : exciting 

uninteresting : : : : : : interesting 

valuable : : : : : ; worthless 

not  needed : : : : ; ; needed 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  provide  the  following  information. 

7.  Age:  < 18 

18-24 

25-34  

35-44  

45-54  

>54 

8.  Sex:  Female Male 

9.  How  often  do  you  use  disposable  razors? 

always : : : : ; ; never 

10.  Are  you  loyal  to  a particular  brand  of  disposable  razor? 

yes no 

11.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  Question  10,  please  list  your  favorite  brand  of 
disposable  razor  below: 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION! 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
the  articles  and  the  advertisements.  Those  respondants  answering  60%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  five  dollars  courtesy  of  the  Five  Star 
Publishing  Company. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
the  articles  and  the  advertisements.  Those  respondants  answering  90%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  be  entered  in  a lottery.  Three  winners  will  be  selected  at 
random.  Each  winner  will  receive  a check  for  $200.00  courtesy  of  the  Five  Star 
Publishing  Company. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


APPENDIX  D: 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (PRETEST  3) 


The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  50%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  twentv-five  cents  courtesy  of  the  company 
that  markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION  BEFORE  YOU 
PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  You  will  receive  an  extra  bonus  after  the 
completion  of  the  experiment  provided  that  you  complete  a task  at  a certain  level  of 
performance.  Briefly  describe  the  task,  the  bonus,  and  the  necessary  level  of 
performance  on  the  lines  below.  If  you  are  not  sure  about  any  one  of  these  three 
aspects  of  the  experiment,  go  back  to  the  previous  page  and  reread  the  experimental 
instructions. 


PLEASE  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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The  following  questions  are  to  be  answered  by  placing  an  "X"  on  the  appropriate  line. 
For  example,  the  following  response  would  indicate  that  this  individual  enjoyed  the 
article  on  the  neurochemistry  of  the  brain  a great  deal: 

EX)  How  much  did  you  enjoy  the  article  on  the  neurochemistry  of  the  brain? 
very  much  X_: : : : : : very  little 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  a similar  manner. 

1.  How  involved  were  you  with  processing  the  information  presented  in  the  Tekk 
ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

2.  How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  evaluating  the  information  presented  in  the 
Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

3.  The  information  in  the  Tekk  ad  was: 

important : : : : : : not  important 

unexciting : : : : : : exciting 

uninteresting : : : : : : interesting 

valuable : : : : : : worthless 

not  needed : : : : : : needed 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  regarding  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor. 

4.  Did  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  mention  a competitor’s  brand? 

_ yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  brand 
mentioned  in  the  ad)? 


5.  What  were  the  key  attributes  mentioned  in  the  Tekk  ad?  List  as  many  as  you 
can  remember: 


6.  Did  the  ad  mention  any  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk  Disposable  does  not 
have  that  high  a rating? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  were  the  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk 
Disposable  did  not  receive  a high  rating)? 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  provide  the  following  information. 

7.  Age:  < 18 

18-24 

25-34  

35-44  

45-54 

>54 

Sex:  Female Male 

How  often  do  you  use  disposable  razors? 

always : : : : : ; never 

Are  you  loyal  to  a particular  brand  of  disposable  razor? 
yes no 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  Question  10,  please  list  your  favorite  brand  of 
disposable  razor  below: 


8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


The  remaining  two  questions  are  optional.  That  is,  you  do  not  have  to  respond  to 
them.  However,  your  anonymity  will  be  maintained  if  you  do  provide  responses. 

12.  What  is  your  overall  grade  point  average? 


13.  What  letter  grade  do  you  expect  to  receive  in  Ms.  Bojack’s  basic  marketing 
course? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION! 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  75%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  five  dollars  courtesy  of  the  company  that 
markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  90%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  $50.00  courtesy  of  the  company  that 
markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


APPENDIX  E:  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (PRETEST  4) 


The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  50%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  twenty-five  cents  courtesy  of  the  company 
that  markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION  BEFORE  YOU 
PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  You  will  receive  an  extra  bonus  after  the 
completion  of  the  experiment  provided  that  you  complete  a task  at  a certain  level  of 
performance.  Briefly  describe  the  task,  the  bonus,  and  the  necessary  level  of 
performance  on  the  lines  below.  If  you  are  not  sure  about  any  one  of  these  three 
aspects  of  the  experiment,  go  back  to  the  previous  page  and  reread  the  experimental 
instructions. 


Task: 


Bonus: 


Level  of  Performance: 


PLEASE  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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The  following  questions  are  to  be  answered  by  placing  an  "X"  on  the  appropriate  line. 
For  example,  the  following  response  would  indicate  that  this  individual  enjoyed  the 
article  on  the  neurochemistry  of  the  brain  a great  deal: 

EX)  How  much  did  you  enjoy  the  article  on  the  neurochemistry  of  the  brain? 
very  much  X : : : : : : very  little 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  a similar  manner. 

1.  How  involved  were  you  with  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : ; very  much 

2.  How  much  effort  did  you  put  into  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

3.  How  motivated  were  you  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

k How  much  attention  did  you  devote  toward  processing  the  information  in  the 
Tekk  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  regarding  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor. 

5.  Did  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  mention  a competitor’s  brand? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  brand 
mentioned  in  the  ad)? 


6.  What  were  the  key  attributes  mentioned  in  the  Tekk  ad?  List  as  many  as  you 
can  remember: 


Did  the  ad  mention  any  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk  Disposable  does  not 
have  that  high  a rating? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  were  the  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk 
Disposable  did  not  receive  a high  rating)? 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  provide  the  following  information. 

8.  Age:  < 18 

18-24 

25-34  

35-44  

45-54  

>54 

9.  Sex:  Female Male 

10.  How  often  do  you  use  disposable  razors? 

always : : : : : ; never 

11.  Are  you  loyal  to  a particular  brand  of  disposable  razor? 

yes no 

12.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  Question  11,  please  list  your  favorite  brand  of 
disposable  razor  below: 


To  what  extent  do  you  believe  the  instructions  regarding  the  possibility  of 
receiving  a money  bonus? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION! 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  60%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  two  dollars  courtesy  of  the  company  that 
markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times.  Your  task  is  simply  to 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  the  articles  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising  material 
for  a college  audience. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  this  task.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  70%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  $20.00  courtesy  of  the  company  that 
markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 


PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


APPENDIX  F:  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (PRETEST  5) 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  the  study.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
the  articles  and  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  50% 
of  the  questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  twenty-five  cents  courtesy  of  the 
Five  Star  Publishing  Company. 

In  order  to  receive  the  bonus  you  should  return  to  this  room  (CEBA  II,  205) 
on  Thursday,  June  21,  between  12:00  and  4:00  PM.  A list  of  winners  will  be  posted 
by  social  security  numbers.  If  your  social  security  number  is  on  the  list,  you  will 
receive  the  bonus.  You  must  bring  either  your  social  security  card  or  a picture  ID 


to  collect. 
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The  questions  below  are  to  be  answered  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  appropriate  space. 
For  example,  the  following  response  would  indicate  that  the  respondant  is  uninvolved 
with  local  political  issues: 

EX:  How  involved  are  you  with  the  political  issues  facing  your  town  or  city? 

very  little  X : : : : : : very  much 

Please  answer  the  remaining  questions  in  a similar  manner. 

1.  How  much  opportunity  did  you  have  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

2.  How  much  attention  did  you  pay  to  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

3.  How  much  did  you  notice  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

4.  How  much  did  you  concentrate  on  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

5.  How  much  thought  did  you  put  into  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THIS  PAGE  BEFORE 
YOU  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  regarding  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor. 

6.  Did  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  mention  a competitor’s  brand? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  brand 
mentioned  in  the  ad)? 


7.  What  were  the  key  attributes  mentioned  in  the  Tekk  ad?  List  as  many  as  you 
can  remember: 


Did  the  ad  mention  any  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk  Disposable  does  not 
have  that  high  a rating? 


yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  were  the  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk 
Disposable  did  not  receive  a high  rating)? 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THIS  PAGE  BEFORE 
YOU  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  provide  the  following  information. 

9.  Age:  <18 

18-24 

25-34  

35-44  

45-54  

>54 

10.  Sex:  Female Male 

11.  How  often  do  you  use  disposable  razors? 

always : : : : : : never 

12.  Are  you  loyal  to  a particular  brand  of  disposable  razor? 

yes no 

13.  If  you  answered  'yes"  to  Question  12,  please  list  your  favorite  brand  of 
disposable  razor  below: 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION! 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  the  study.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  magazine.  Those  respondants  answering  60%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  one  dollar  courtesy  of  the  company  that 
markets  the  product  in  the  ad. 

In  order  to  receive  the  bonus  you  should  return  to  this  room  (CEBA  II,  205) 
on  Thursday,  June  21,  between  12:00  and  4:00  PM.  A list  of  winners  will  be  posted 
by  social  security  numbers.  If  your  social  security  number  is  on  the  list,  you  will 
receive  the  bonus.  You  must  bring  either  your  social  security  card  or  a picture  ID 


to  collect. 
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The  Five  Star  Publishing  Company  located  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
be  marketing  a magazine  that  compiles  popular  articles  from  various  nationally 
known  publications.  The  magazine,  which  has  been  tentatively  titled  Collegiate 
Review,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  those  found  on  commercial  airline  flights,  only 
the  featured  articles  will  be  selected  from  publications  that  would  be  appealing  to  a 
college  student.  It  will  be  distributed  predominantly  in  campus  shop  and  bookstores. 

We  would  like  you  to  take  five  to  ten  minutes  to  page  through  a preliminary 
version  of  the  magazine.  You  will  probably  be  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
articles,  but  the  magazines  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  easily  recognizable. 
The  ads,  which  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  will  be  for  products 
unfamiliar  to  you  and  each  ad  will  appear  multiple  times. 

There  is  an  extra  bonus  connected  with  the  study.  After  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  view  the  magazine  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding 
the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor.  Those  respondants  answering  75%  of  the 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a check  for  $10.00  courtesy  of  the  company  that 
markets  the  razor. 

In  order  to  receive  the  bonus  you  should  return  to  this  room  (CEBA  II,  205) 
on  Thursday,  June  21,  between  12:00  and  4:00  PM.  A list  of  winners  will  be  posted 
by  social  security  numbers.  If  your  social  security  number  is  on  the  list,  you  will 
receive  the  bonus.  You  must  bring  either  your  social  security  card  or  a picture  ID 


to  collect. 


APPENDIX  G: 

EXPERIMENTAL  STIMULI  (PRETEST  6 AND  MAIN  STUDY) 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


Tekk 


Sharp  Blade 


Smooth  Shave 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 


In  independent  tests  consumers  rated  the  Tekk 
Disposable  as  outstanding  in  five  important  shaving 
categories 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


Tekk 


Sharp  Blade 

Smooth  Shave 

Handles  Easily 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Lubricates  Skin 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 

In  independent  tests  consumers  rated  the  Tekk 
Disposable  as  outstanding  in  five  out  of  seven 
important  shaving  categories 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 


Leading 
Tekk  Brand 


Sharp  Blade 


Smooth  Shave 

Long  Lasting  Blade 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 


In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillete  Good  News  in 
five  important  shaving  categories 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
TEKK  DISPOSABLE 

Leading 
Tekk  Brand 


Sharp  Blade 
Smooth  Shave 
Handles  Easily 


Long  Lasting  Blade 

Lubricates  Skin 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 

In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillette  Good  News 


/ 

/ 

/ 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 


THE  TEKK  DISPOSABLE  BEAT 
GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS! 
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Gillette 

Good 


Sharp  Blade 


Smooth  Shave 


’*f  v"4» 


Long  Lasting  Blade 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 


In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillete  Good  News  in 
five  important  shaving  categories 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 


THE  TEKEC  DISPOSABLE  BEAT 
GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS! 
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Gillette 

Good 

News! 


Sharp  Blade 
Smooth  Shave 
Handles  Easily 


Long  Lasting  Blade 

Lubricates  Skin 

Prevents  Nicks 
and  Cuts 

Works  Equally  Well 
for  Men  and  Women 

In  independent  tests  consumers  reported  that  the 
Tekk  Disposable  outperformed  Gillette  Good  News 


GET  THE  TEKK  ADVANTAGE! 


APPENDIX  H: 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (PRETEST  6) 


We  would  like  you  to  evaluate  an  ad  for  a new  brand  of  disposable  razor. 
The  company  that  developed  the  razor  is  considering  test  marketing  the  product  in 
the  Orlando  area  so  your  evaluation  is  very  important.  The  ad  itself  is  still  at  an 
early  stage  of  development.  We  are  more  interested  in  your  reaction  to  the  general 
message  of  the  ad  rather  than  to  any  specific  executional  elements.  After  you  have 
had  a chance  to  view  the  ad,  you  will  complete  a questionnaire  regarding  the  ad  and 
your  reactions  to  it. 


PLEASE  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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The  questions  below  are  to  be  answered  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  appropriate  space. 
For  example,  the  following  response  would  indicate  that  the  respondant  is  uninvolved 
with  local  political  issues: 

EX:  How  involved  are  you  with  the  political  issues  facing  your  town  or  city? 

very  little  _X_: : : : : : very  much 

Please  answer  the  remaining  questions  in  a similar  manner. 

1.  How  much  opportunity  did  you  have  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

2.  How  much  attention  did  you  pay  to  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

3.  How  much  did  you  notice  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

4.  How  much  did  you  concentrate  on  the  information  in  the  Tekk  Disposable 
razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 

5.  How  much  thought  did  you  put  into  learning  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor  ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THIS  PAGE  BEFORE 
YOU  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  regarding  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk 
Disposable  razor. 

6.  Did  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  mention  a competitor’s  brand? 

_ yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  brand 
mentioned  in  the  ad)? 


7.  What  were  the  key  attributes  mentioned  in  the  Tekk  ad?  List  as  many  as  you 
can  remember: 


8.  Did  the  ad  mention  any  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk  Disposable  does  not 
have  that  high  a rating? 

yes  no 

(If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  what  were  the  attributes  on  which  the  Tekk 
Disposable  did  not  receive  a high  rating)? 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THIS  PAGE  BEFORE 
YOU  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


Please  provide  the  following  information. 


9.  Age:  <18 

18-24 

25-34  

35-44  

45-54  

>54 

10.  Sex:  Female Male 

11.  How  often  do  you  use  disposable  razors? 

always : : : : : : never 

12.  Are  you  loyal  to  a particular  brand  of  disposable  razor? 

yes no 

13.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  Question  12,  please  list  your  favorite  brand 
disposable  razor  below: 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION! 


APPENDIX  I: 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEPENDENT  MEASURES  (MAIN  STUDY) 


A Los  Angeles  based  company  is  considering  developing  and  marketing  a new 
brand  of  disposable  razor  targeted  toward  college  students.  Although  the  company 
is  quite  optimistic  about  its  chances  of  success,  the  product  and  the  supporting 
promotional  material  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  Your  task  is  to:  (1) 
evaluate  the  appeal  of  a preliminary  version  of  an  advertisement  for  the  razor,  and 
(2)  answer  a number  of  questions  regarding  the  product  itself. 

The  advertisement  is  still  at  a copy  testing  phase,  so  the  executional  elements 
of  the  ad  will  seem  rather  "rough."  We  are  more  interested  in  your  reaction  to  the 
ad’s  general  message  and  the  information  it  conveys  about  the  product.  You  should 
react  to  the  ad  as  if  you  were  viewing  it  in  a magazine.  It  is  important  that  your 
answers  are  accurate  and  candid. 


PLEASE  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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Please  rate  the  following  pairs  of  disposable  razors  in  terms  of  their  overall 
similarity  to  one  another. 

BIC  DISPOSABLE  & GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS 
similar : : : : : : different 

PERSONNA  DISPOSABLE  & TEKK  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS  & WILKINSON  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

BIC  DISPOSABLE  & TEKK  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

TEKK  DISPOSABLE  & GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS 
similar : : : : : : different 

WILKINSON  DISPOSABLE  & BIC  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

GILLETTE  GOOD  NEWS  & PERSONNA  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

TEKK  DISPOSABLE  & WILKINSON  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 
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PERSONNA  DISPOSABLE  & BIC  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

WILKINSON  DISPOSABLE  & PERSONNA  DISPOSABLE 
similar : : : : : : different 

Please  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

2.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  gives  a smooth  shave  is: 

good : : : : : : bad 

3.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  lubricates  skin  is: 

good : : : : : : bad 

4.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  has  a long  lasting  blade  is: 

bad : : : : : : good 

5.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  handles  easily  is: 

bad : : : : : : good 

6.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  prevents  nicks  and  cuts  is: 

good : : : : ; ; bad 

7.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  has  a sharp  blade  is: 

good : : : : : ; bad 

8.  To  me,  a disposable  razor  that  works  equally  well  for  men  and  women  is: 

good : : ; ; : : bad 

9.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  prevents  nicks  and  cuts: 

unlikely : : ; : : : likely 
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10.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  lubricates  skin: 

likely : : : : : : unlikely 

11.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  has  a sharp  blade: 

likely : : : : : : unlikely 

12.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  works  equally  well  for  men  and  women: 

likely : : : : : : unlikely 

13.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  has  a long  lasting  blade: 

unlikely : : : : : : likely 

14.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  handles  easily: 

unlikely : : : : : : likely 

15.  The  Tekk  Disposable  razor  gives  a smooth  shave: 

likely : : : : : : unlikely 

Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  that  the  claims  made  in  the  ad  for  the 
Tekk  Disposable  razor  were  favorable  or  unfavorable.  We  do  not  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  believe  the  claims.  We  would  like  to  know  how  desirable  the 
razor  would  be  if,  in  fact,  the  ad’s  claims  were  true. 

16.  If  all  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad  were  true,  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor 
would  be: 

good : : : : : : bad 

17.  The  information  in  the  advertisement  for  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  was: 

favorable : : : : : : unfavorable 

18.  If  all  the  claims  in  the  Tekk  ad  were  true,  the  Tekk  Disposable  razor  would 
be: 

desirable : : : : : : undesirable 
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In  this  section  we  would  like  you  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  believe  the 
claims  made  in  the  Tekk  ad.  We  do  not  want  your  assessment  of  the  desirability  of 
the  attributes  mentioned.  We  would  like  to  know  how  valid  and  believable  to  found 
the  claims  to  be. 

19.  How  would  you  describe  the  claims  in  the  Tekk  advertisement? 

true : : : : : : false 

20.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  claims  made  the  the  Tekk  advertisement? 

valid : : : : : : invalid 

21.  How  would  you  describe  the  information  in  the  Tekk  advertisement? 

accurate : : : : : : inaccurate 

22.  Please  rate  your  overall  reaction  to  the  ad  for  the  Tekk  disposable  razor: 

interesting : : : : : ; boring 

favorable : : : : : : unfavorable 

good : : : : ; : bad 

23.  Please  rate  your  overall  feeling  about  using  the  Tekk  disposable  razor: 

wise : : : : : : foolish 

good : : : : ; : bad 

favorable : : : : : : unfavorable 


PLEASE  CONTINUE  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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As  an  additional  reward  for  your  participation  in  the  experiment,  the  sponsoring 
company  is  going  to  give  you  a free  package  of  any  brand  of  disposable  razors  you 
select.  The  razors  will  be  made  available  to  you  at  a later  date  (the  experimenter  will 
provide  the  necessary  information  after  the  completion  of  the  experiment).  However, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  process  it  is  necessary  to  collect  your  "order"  at  this  time. 
Please  indicate  the  brand  of  disposable  razor  you  would  prefer  to  receive.  (It  is 
probably  obvious  to  you  by  now  that  the  company  offering  the  reward  is  Tekk  Razors 
Inc.  Tekk  is  delighted  that  you  volunteered  to  participate  in  this  study,  so  please 
don’t  feel  obligated  to  select  its  brand). 


Lady  Bic 

Daisy 

Flicker 

Wilkinson  Disposable 
Other  (Please  List)  _ 


Gillette  Good  News 
Bic  Disposable 
Personna  Shower  Saver 
Tekk  Disposable 


How  much  opportunity  did  you  have  to  learn  the  information  in  the  Tekk  ad? 
very  little : : : : : : very  much 

How  much  of  a chance  did  you  have  to  evaluate  the  information  in  the  Tekk 
ad? 

very  little : : : : : : very  much 


Thank  you  for  participating  in  the  experiment.  Please  wait  quietly  until  the 
experimenter  debriefs  von. 
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